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preface 


IT IS LOGICAL, I thinlc, to bring these papers together under 
the title of The Balance of Power in Society, for the first essay 
does contain an overall view of the nature of society and man's 
relation to it. I would suspect that everything I have ever 
written would somehow find its place within this generalized 
statement of the institutional embodiment of human life, of 
man's relation to his fellows, and of the implicit proposition 
that freedom and responsibility are two sides of the same 
coin, ^^a^ can, after all, only find freedom inside an institu- 
tion in which he also finds the resources and the occasion for 
a responsible relationship. To be free the indJviBnal most 
face different and often contradictory' choices none of which 
he can decline absolutely. His freedom lies in his ability to 
select the order and degree in which he will attend to their 
varied claims. He can not in the nature of things satisfy them 
all in the full. Therein lies his freedom. The greater the num- 
ber of choices he can make the wider the range of his respon- 
sibilities and the fuller the life he can live. Tliis is a shorthand 
note of a philosophy of life— a life that man can only live in 
an institutional setting just as fish can only live in water. 

Tlio essays were written over many years and under some 
siKHrific need to respond to a given situation— some new Wtn\-s, 
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some unexpected experience, some idea I had not had before. 
The earlier and more ebullient pieces go back to the 't\ven- 
ties. All but three have been pre^dously published. The Inter- 
national Corporation and World Order and Implications of 
an Educational Movement— were specifically written for in* 
elusion in this collection. Play and Society was prepared for 
a recent conference held in Mexico on the social aspects of 
the Olympics. 


A 

books 


number of the individual essays have either become 
or are meant to do so. “The Professional Criminal” be- 


came in time Crime and the Community, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Robert Maciver. “Destiny of the Negro in 
the Western Hemisphere" became Slave and Citizen; the 
cmjr on "The Social Function of Trade Unions” became A 
American Tradition in Foreign 
Pohey and The Balance of Power Versus the Coordinate 

ThePr^^^^'r ^^^rican Tradition in Foreign Policy. 
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introduction 


FRANK TANNENBAUM IS a mat! of many and varied experiences. 
He has always been able to feel vividly and sympathetically, 
to talk about, and hence to leam from, these experiences. 
Consequently he is a man of many and varied ideas. Since 
he is profoundly conservative, he is convinced men come to 
maturity looking out on the world through their own distinc- 
tive windows. However much they may learn, men never 
come to look out of different windows. Frank is a determined 
advocate of the American tradition, its democratic ethos, its 
profoundly moral conception of the proper international 
policy. He hopes, through a maturing trade unionism, to 
bring industrial society back to the world of status that ante- 
dated the rise of the individualistic national state. He wants, 
through developing tlie international corporation and other 
such functional organizations, like the church or professional 
activity in general, to bypass and relegate to innocuous desue- 
tude the sovereign state, with its paranoiac fixation on secu- 
rity and expansion, and to return to a modem form of the 
medieval world, where sovereignty had not emerged and its 
place was taken by transnational functional organizations like 
the Church. He is so radical tliat he wants to revolutionize 
higher education through bypassing departments and disci- 
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plines in his interdisciplinary program of university seminars. 

The concrete meaning of all these ideas the reader can 
discover from the present collection of essays. Some of the 
essays Franlc has developed into volumes. He has written 
well-known books on criminology, on the labor movement, 
on the Mexican agrarian revolution, on slavery and the 
Negro s experience, on Latin America, on foreign policy, on 
the reform of higher education. In many senses of the term, 
Frank is a pluralist. The one thing he has never produced is 
a system that will bring all his wealth of ideas together. That 
is just not his window. Hence he is a contemporary philos- 
opher, one who in the present fashion is exploring the impli- 
cations of many particular problems and areas of human 
experience. 


Frank pew up on a farm in the Berlcshires, and ever since 
0 has tended to see the world in terms of the experience of 
a tace-to*face community. Hi« 


^ tliat burro. Or so he 

Ztans"l?,h ® 

has lived with ^ diverse poups he 

ntcn cd m f™” P™fvssors to convicts and other regi- 
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altitudes and fr-oV c ^ tlunk himself into the 

puLing 

into prominence just before W 1 1 socialism. He came 
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led him to make many friends among criminals, including xi 
the prison reformer Thomas Mott Osborne of Sing Sing, and 
aroused his interest in prison reform and criminology. The 
episode led Dean Frederick P. Keppel to admit him to Co- 
lumbia College where he met the stimulus of the social scien- 
tists then adorning the campus. He used to visit E. R. A. 
Seligman, Henry Seager, and John Dewey in their offices 
before their classes, talk over the theme of the coming hour, 
and tell them what to teach. Deweys own bent of mind— and 
patient tolerance— made him amenable to Franks instruction, 
and together diey gave a most suggestive course in institu- 
tional functional pluralism. This course is best known through 
Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems. 

Frank went for graduate work to the Brookings Institu- 
tion. His interest in criminology led him to study Southern 
prisons, and the South aroused his enduring concern with the 
plight of American Negroes as well as poor whites, whom, 

\vith Myrdal, he judged to be worse off. His identification 
and contact with organized labor was a continuing concern: 
he sees the labor movement as a social revolution, not merely 
an economic drive. A visit to Mexican labor leaders directed 
him to the Mexican revolution and led to his doctoral thesis 
and eventually to his succeeding W. R. Shepherd in the chair 
of Latin-American history at Columbia. The Latin-American 
experience led him on to American foreign policy in general, 
where he has vigorously defended the American moral con- 
cern with the equality of coordinate states against the newer 
“science” of international relations based on national interest, 
the balance of power, and Rcalpolitik; the reader will detect 
(essays 4 and 5) an imperfect sympathy with Hans J. Mor- 
genlhau and George F. Kcnnan. Association with professors 
led Frank naturally to promote plans to get them togellier 
on a face-to-face basis, and to create the university seminars, 
the latest of his continuing concerns to take active form. 

The essays range from the early 1920’s to (lie present- 
covering a period of nearly fifty years. Most of them dale 
from shortly after World War II. In substance they range 
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from vivid reporting and descriptive psychology (15, 16, and 
17) to social phttosophy {1, 2. 3. anti ”). foreign policy U 

and 5), and educational reform (13 and 14). 

The Utle essay, “The Balance of Power in Society” ( i 94 o)» 
is Frank’s fundamental social analysis. It finds four basic 
social institutions in society, each stniggling to become su- 
preme and take over the functions of the others: the family, 
the church, the economy, and the state. When a precarious 
balance is achieved between them, human freedom is meas- 
urably assured; men can choose the obligations due to each 
institution. Each is inevitably frustrated in its extreme claims: 
society is far from malleable by any group. In the social 
sphere there is no discernible progress, such as is exhibited 
in the growth of science and technology. There is only a re- 
current rise of each institution in turn. Today the state has 
long been absorbing the functions of the others. But Frank 
has come to think that the economy, in the shape of the 
emerging international corporation, will expand until the 
state, in its sovereign and nationalistic functions, will wither 
away and come to serve only as the preserver of local order. 
Frank’s syndicalism has always distrusted the slate. The 
functions he assigns it during the dominance of the national 
and technological stale he has always granted grudingly: 
and he has emphasized the military rather than the economic 
role of the state. Its regulatory power over the large-scale 
economy, and its role as the balance-wheel over the other 
institutions, he probably underemphasizes. Even the econ- 
omy, he hopes, will \vilh abundant power become decen- 
tralized (11). 


On Political Stability” is a statement of Frank’s argument 
for parochialism, the preference for the power of the local 
immunity as opposed to centralization of power. There, 
Frank holds, is preserved more of the sense of the limitaUons 
o uman power, so salutary for man’s overweening arro- 
gance a seme lost with the Great Society ( of Graham Wallas. 

^ gtant- 

eirh • "■ inevitable struggles within 

each mslrtutron. Thus he sees capital and labor Urging to- 
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gether within the maturing economy, which hence seems to xiii 
be approaching the syndicalistic ideal of a functional indus- 
trial democracy. He doubtless underemphasizes the efFect 
of a technological economy on the other institutions— such 
fruits as the secularization of the Church, for example. One 
shortcoming of his analysis is his failing to take account of 
the extent to which the Church in the modem world, and 
especially in the United States, has itself become fundamen- 
tally pluralized. And one can only wonder whether, just as 
the national state emerged in the late Middle Ages, the Uni- 
versity, or the “intellectual establishment,” is not already 
emerging as a fifth institution. Education in general Frank 
treats as a service activity that the others struggle to domi- 
nate. 

Everywhere Frank finds salutary struggle, competition 
for men's allegiance within and between institutions. The 
only friction Frank wants to abolish completely is that be- 
tween sovereign states, as too dangerous given our demonic 
power. Essay 3, the most recent, on “The International Cor- 
poration and World Order,” foresees a diminution and even- 
tual disappearance of this friction, as corporations— which 
seem to him never to compete— take over the functions of 
sovereign states. 

Frank Tannenbaum lias been expressing basic ideas of 
American social science and philosophy as they emerged as 
a distinctive body of thought between 2900 and 1945. He 
thus belongs with such seminal figures as Charles Horton 
Cooley, Walton Hamilton, and John Dewey. Since 1945 tlie 
arrogance of power has greatly strengthened the state, and 
tended to submerge such a pluralistic analysis. One can hope 
that this volume of essays of a distinguished American social 
philosopher may help to stem the tide, and bring American 
thought back to its best and most stimulating tradition. 


John JJertnan Handoll 

coz.v.x(aiA vsivcrtsTTV 
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IN THEIR 2EAL fof bedeviling the world, the Communists are 
confounding the traditional democrats by taking over their 
slogans and insisting that they (the Communists) are more 
“democratic” than the traditional democrats. They promise 
the individual a higher standard of living, a greater share of 
the goods of this world, a true “peoples peace,” and a surer 
felicity. The democrats of the older tradition can only answer 
that the Communists’ offer is spurious and the promise false, 
that under the new dispensation the individual would be 
poorer in worldly goods and lose his freedom in the bargain. 
But if the argument seems to put the traditional democrats on 
the defensive, it is because they and the Communists as well 
draw their inspiration from a common source of ideas and 
beliefs~only that the Communists insist that the traditional 
democrats are betraying the faith. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that they both aspire to felicity, both believe in continu- 
ous progress, both have the perfectibility of man as an in- 
herent assumption, and both assume that die perfect world is 
identical with a static one. The economists* ideal of “perfect 
competition” and the Communists* ideal of a “classless 

Reprinted, with permission, from Political Science Quarterly, LXI 
(December 1946), pp. 481-504- 
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society” are bastard children of the same aspiration for an im- 
mutable social order. The hope of the perfect state and the 
perfect man lies in both traditional democratic and Com- 
munist prescription, for in both dierc is the assumption of 
a completely malleable universe, so pliable to the human will 
that it can be forced to yield to the design men have framed 
for it. The traditional democrats would achieve their ends by 
individual, the Communists by collective, action. But such 
an assumption of a world completely malleable to the will 
of man is neither consonant with the nature of society nor an 
adequate accounting of the role man plays within it. 

Society is not completely malleable to the hand of man. 
On the contrary, society is possessed by a series of irreducible 
institutions, perennial through time, that in effect both de- 
scribe man and deBne the basic role he plays. Even in his 
mos primitive state man is always and only found in a com- 
munity. We do not know him in isolation. More than that, we 
find him possessed of a language, for ^vithout it he 
not the universe about him, and if he could 

delusive -I 1 ^ many other intellectual constructions, a 
society even simplification; for every 

rnSr^ " - =''voys possessed of a 

olo::l;:l.l'll,,f‘'- - -00,™ omy the most 
npon the individinl i inclusive in their claim 

ot an inc™::l:l“.” ‘'■'= ^‘-cturing 

is tliercforc not merely 

child of a complex instilni n'^'l society, he is the very 

vival and sets the stage fm th T'™ " 1 “* his sur- 

stitutions, prevailinaM n itself. These in- 

almost infinitely varinhle *^sne, manifest themselves in 
so'c-lhe stn,cturi„lrin!^™“’ *e same 

and needs, and givino them"'"'™S''°'''^ human experiences 
‘■™%. in all of fts nnnmll"^ Thn 

"•■nrerahle designs and complexities, has 
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always fulfilled the tash of rearing the children, educating 8 
and preparing them for incorporation into the larger com- 
munity. The community may have been savage, primitive or 
civilized, simple or complex, sedentary or wandering, organ- 
ized into small villages or great nations; but always a well- 
defined series of relationships, responsibilities, commitments, 
and axpectancies defined how and by whom the children 
were to be cared for, brought up, and instructed. The family 
may have varied in form and size, but it always fulfilled the 
same function in relation to the society. The very survival of 
the society itself was conditioned by the performance of these 
responsibilities. 

If the family has persisted through time, so has the church. 

The church is here defined as that series of experiences, be- 
liefs, attitudes, taboos, and practices that, taken together, give 
man a sense of identity within the universe, for he has always 
had an implicit or explicit description of the world and of his 
place in it and has always had a pattern of behavior that 
symbolized that relationship. The religious, like the family, 
experience is incommensurable ^vith any other. The mystical 
Chichicastanango Indian, who ascends the church steps, 
sometimes on his knees, swinging an incense burner, and 
once inside, bows before his special saint, spends an hour 
talking to him, arguing ^vith him, pleading, begging, or, in 
angry gesticulation, almost shouting, and sometimes in ex- 
citement throwing the rose petals he has brought, up at the 
saint as if in defiance, then humbly kissing the saints feet, 
lighting a number of candles in front of him, and, as if that 
were not enough, asking permission from one or another 
group of Indians, who are kneeling and praying in some 
specially sacred spot, to join them in their devotion— that 
Indian can find only in the church the embodiment of his 
faith. This sense of humility, isolation, and loneliness in the 
world can find strength and peace only through a constant 
series of acts and practices that make for a sense of continu- 
ous contact between man and tlie unknowm. Tlie church has 
fulfilled this role in the life of man from the beginning, and. 
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in the nature of the case, this function could be fulfilled by 
no other institutions. Like the family, it has survived a thou- 
sand different cultures, and in each of them in varying form 
fulfilled the same inevitable and organic need— of giving life 
meaning by making man a part of universe. 

If the family and the church have proved perennial in the 
experience of man, so has the state. In one or another of a 
thousand variables, the state has performed the same basic 
function— the defense of the community against outside ene- 
mies, and the maintenance of a semblance of peace internally. 
Ue effectiveness of the state has varied, but the expectancy, 
the habit, and the implicit or explicit structuring of society 
0 pe orm these ends have been conditions of social survival. 
The Inner patterning that defined the responsibility for the 
ulfiUment of these necessary tasks has called into being a 
great vanety of types of state, but. regardless of the structure, 
experience which it embodied have 

remained the same. 

irredueiHl"**!*?'*?"* multiple and proved 
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tiple and irred ”Ot merely mul- 
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to liim at the hands of the church. In his social life, tlie 5 
church defined his holidays, saints* days, and prescribed the 
form and character of the festivals; it influenced the games 
he played, the dress he wore, the food he ate. In his economic 
life, it imposed a tax (one-tenth) upon his income, it defined 
the permissible and nonpermissible in business activity— such 
as limiting the rate of interest— it influenced property distri- 
bution by abstracting part of the property from the ordinary 
tax laws, by accumulating property and removing it from 
private ownership and from the market, by collecting money 
for the building of churches, monasteries, cathedrals, and 
convents. In law, it claimed through the development of the 
canon law an increasing role in defining and punishing a great 
variety of civil and criminal acts. In politics it took on the 
role of crowning kings and freeing subjects of their allegiance 
to the crown— thus actually playing the part performed by a 
revolution. It was the great patron of the arts— painting and 
music were influenced by the church and performed for its 
greater glory. The church set the style in architecture. Its 
many cloisters, monasteries, and colleges became the centers 
of learning, and all learned men were beholden to it and 
lived their scholarly life within its folds, both physically and 
spiritually. The church, too, was the great source of social 
welfare; the hospitals were under its control and staffed by 
special groups of trained nurses organized in religious orders; 
it supported orphan asylums and homes for the aged; the un- 
fortunate— the weak, the blind, the lame, and the poor— found 
refuge under its roof and succor in its establishments. Nothing 
in the society went on outside the orbit of the church. 

If we turn now to examine the contemporary state, it is 
clear that it lays claim to all the mundane responsibilities, 
prerogatives, and powers once exercised by the church. The 
state, like the church, casts a protective mantle over the indi- 
vidual before he is bom by insisting that it alone can legiti- 
matize a child by marriage, and by imposing, normally, very 
serious handicaps upon the illegitimate. Marriage can he per- 
fonned only by persons licensed by tlie state and upon the 
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payment of a fee legally prescribed. The child can be at- 
tended at his birth only by a midwife, nurse, or doctor licensed 
by the stale; and the state assumes powers over the child in 
case of neglect or incompetence of the parents. In certain 
extreme cases it can take the child from its parents and raise 
it at public expense, farm it out, or permit its adoption by 
foster parents. At a tender age the state compels the child’s 
attendance in school, prescribes the course of study, trains, 
licenses, and pays the teachers, provides the buildings where 
the instruction is given, chooses the textbooks the child may 
read, maintains a clinic to guard the child's health, and may 
even provide food, not to mention transportation to and from 
the school. It specifies and attempts to control the ideas in 
which the child may he reared and the essential loyalties with 
which he is to be endowed. 

The slate. like the church in an older day, influences what 
he individual may or may not do, the amount he can earn, 
° ® follow. Tlie range, number, and variety 

the im?' M s'lapes the economic activities of 

he enumeration. Tliey include 

dleredl P^'^aional, and cultural training 

°nrelm-ut ■ ' u degrees® 
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from parents to cliilclren by inheritance taxes, fixes wages 
and hours of labor, directly or indirectly influences prices, 
prescribes the permissible in food distribution, thus affecting 
the diet by a whole scheme of regulations governing the pro- 
duction, sale, and distribution of foods and drugs. 

So, too, in the social life of the individual, it sets limits to 
the permissible in styles and behavior by laws prescribing 
what is or is not decent; it censors movies, plays and the 
printed word; it licenses public halls and amusement places; 
it watches over family relations, interferes between parents 
and children, and between man and wife; it attempts to 
control gambling, drinking, and extra-legal sex relations. The 
universities have fallen to the stale; so have the hospitals, in- 
firmaries, orphan asylums, and homes for the aged. Even 
charity has become a function of the state on a large scale, 
and the poor, the weak, the halt, and the blind, once the 
concern of the church, have now become a special province 
for the exercise of those efiRciencies and skills that come under 
the heading of a "Department of Public Welfare. 

The state, too, like the church of old, has become a patron 
of the arts; and public buildings are decorated, sometimes 
with surprising results, by artists hired at public expense. The 
state provides public concerts, supports the opera, and 
finances national, state, or city orchestras. In many places, 
the entire range of aesthetic and artistic education is in the 
hands of the state. 

This cataloguing could go on indefinitely, for there is 
nothing in the life of man upon which the sovereign state 
does not lay a claim, or with which it does not in effect inter- 
fere. It is perfectly clear that what the church took for its 
province in the past, the state has now taken for its ovni; and 
modem means of communication and control have probably 
increased the “efficiencj'^’ and minuteness of the states inter- 
ferences. 

But these supervisory and all-embracing claims upon man 
have heen, and in places still are, c.\ercised by the family, 
where the family is powerful enough. WHien conditions have 
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been propitious, the family, as in China, in certain parts of 
Brazil, in Scotland, or even in Kentucky, has had an inclusive 
influence in shaping the destiny of the individual. Tlic power- 
ful family, as we know it, in a hundred different places and 
at different times has claimed for itself a complete control 
of the individual. Such a family is always large, possessed of 
innumerable relatives, associates, and dependents. Tlirough 
intermarriage the family name is spread over an entire prov- 
ince, and none there are who dispute it in its o^\'n territory. 
If the state is strong enough to name a governor for the 
province, he is always a member of the family. The local 
militia is in the hands of the family, the judge is a relative, 
and the tax gatherer, if he dare show his face, [is] closely 
related. All of the economic activity of the region is in the 
ami y s hands. The priest is some promising and likely son 
^rpose y trained to fill that post to the family’s great honor, 
le c urch is built on family ground, at family expense, and 
e pnest receives his stipend at the family’s hands. The 
stranger is an outsider, an itinerant soul who lives in the 
feranel family’s domain by special suf- 

within ^ i'^tice, order, and social disciplines are 

Tern r ^ ^Mdren are 

places as a allotted their 
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mensurable experiences of man, all in tbeir turn claim him 
as their own. He is a member of each of them and cannot 
escape them. The very content of life is found within their 
framework, and their claim upon it is in each case a total 
claim. Quite without deliberate intent, these institutions in 
turn, in the unplanned insistence to fulfill the need repre- 
sented by the unique experience around which they are 
structured, tend to embrace all of the life of man. They com- 
pete not merely for his loyalty, but also for the exercise of 
the innumerable responsibilities and functions, and the satis- 
faction of the innumerable needs and aspirations that the life 
of man generates in a living world. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that the field, though it be complex, is limited, and that 
whatever one institution performs, and takes upon itself to 
perform, is at the expense of another. When the state takes 
over the educational system, it takes it away from the church; 
and when it takes upon itself the right to compel the school- 
ing of the children, it takes the power of decision away from 
the family. What is true of education is true of mamage, 
what is true of sumptuary rules is true of the care of the 
young and the old. Every time the state assumes a new 
responsibility previously exercised by another institution, it 
is at the expense of that other institution in a material as well 
as a spiritual sense. As the state grows strong, the church 
and the family grow relatively weak; and as the church or 
family is strong, the other institutions are relatively weak. 

These institutions, all at the service of man, are competi- 
tive with each other, and the conflict between them is, in fact, 
irremediable. Institutional friction and instability are, there 
fore, the normal state of society, and the hope of peace and 
quietude is an idle dream. Competition, imbalance, and fric- 
tion are not merely continuous phenomena in society, but in 
fact are evidences of vitality and “normality. They reveal a 
healtliy competitive institutional relationship in which no 
one is permitted completely to dominate the scene; for, in the 
circumstances, the peace represented by the dominion of one 
institution over all of the others is unhealthy, is evidence of 
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lack of resilience on the part of the other institutions, and is 
a sure sign of a spreading tyranny. Tlic formal peace repre- 
sented by the power of one institution over all of the otliers 
is synonjinous with death. It is no accident that Hitler under- 
mined the family and the church, and stripped them of all 
those functions that described them as family or church. It 
is no accident, because tyranny is tbe child of the preponder- 
ance of one institution over afl of the others. Complete sup- 
pression and destruction of the other institutions hav e never 
occurre , and, in the nature of the case, cannot occur, for flic 
experiences these institutions represent arc both irreducible 
and mcommensurable. But it these institutions cannot he 
mp e e y suppressed, there is ample historical evidence 
«t one or another can he so weakened that resulting imhal- 
inTnl'''^'''** “ds-as it always has 
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changing. Social “progress” as an all-embracing concept be- 
comes a snare and a delusion. Tl»c easy self-delusion men 
indulge in-the happy tendency to assume that what men 
do now is better than what they did before, that contempo- 
rary slogans have some peculiar excellencies in them denied 
to slogans of ycstcrj'ear— makes it almost impossible for men 
whose heads have been filled from childhood with the gospel 
of “progress” to face the possibility that the progress they 
are making is at the c.\pcnsc of otlicr institutions equally im- 
portant to social well-being, and equally dear to the hearts 
of men. 

The difficulty lies even deeper than this: it lies in the fact 
that for many generations men have assumed that progress 
is linear, is always going up, and is in its very nature a - 
inclusive and endless in time. It is another instance ® ® 

taking over of a seemingly acceptable description of at 
seems to occur in the sciences— die progressive accumulation 
of knowledge, skills, and insight into the ways of nature, and 
the cumulative competence to do better today the 
yesterday. Hie increasing effectiveness of weapons o war 
from the wooden club through the bow and arrow, the pi e, 
the gun, the cannon, the machine gun, and tlie atomic b(^ , 
each more efficient and more destructive, up to a point v ere 
the use of the atomic bomb might progress the very race o 
men from the face of the earth, can be spoken of as linear 
progress in an endless chain toward infinite success. So too, 
perhaps, it can be said of the course of invention in transpor 
tation, where men began on foot, tamed and mounted a beast 
of burden, invented a wheel and constructed a carriage, a 
bicycle, an automobile, and more recently an airplane, eac i 
in turn increasing the distance he could span and re ucing 
the time required to span it, until contemporary spec s are 
such that there is a possibility that a projectile hurle into 
space will travel with such speed that it will have reac le lis 
destination in a time span so small that its ariiva an 
departure will seem simultaneous. This, too, may perhaps e 
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described as linear progress, infinitely cumulative. The nat- 
ural and comprehensible carrying over of these notions has 
obscured the issue that, material changes apart, institutional 
growth occurs only in a competitive institutional setting, and 
tabes place only at tlie expense of otlier equally important 
social institutions. The concept, if it is to be used at all— and, 
in the Western world it would seem almost impossible not to 
use it— can only be made to mean movement toward equilib- 
rium among social institutions. If each of the basic institu- 
tions is structured about an essential and noncommensurable 
exjenence. then the good life is possible only in a world 
where men can Uve at peace within all of the institutions 
organic to society, and progress could then come to mean 
propess in the method of reducing the area of imbalance 
n Vt- ^ present. Though perfect equilibrium is not 
of thT'’ ® is possible; and attainment 

sL^tlrS • 0 =’= of statesman. 
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church sources, by siphoning off, through licensing and other 
means, of income that might and would have gone to the 
church, and, finally, it acquires it from the family, by taxa- 
tion in a thousand ways— from a tax on cigarettes to inherit- 
ance taxes. If the state is going to support the schools, 
universities, hospitals, orphanages, old-age pensions and many 
other acti\'ities, it can do it only by securing for itself an 
increasing proportion of both the property and the income 
of the community. There is, in fact, no alternative to the 
process except not to assume such multiple responsibilities. 

This process is, of course, also visible in the history of the 
family. Where the family is powerful and preponderant, it is 
rich and holds for itself all of the property that it can. There 
is seldom such a thing as a powerful and poor family. Power 
goes ^vith responsibility, and responsibility with the exercise 
of infinitely variable functions: and that rule is conditioned 
by the possession of property and income. Property is instru- 
mental to the institution. It is not a tihing in itself. But if the 
major historical role of property is instrumental to the insti- 
tution, then the economic interpretation of history, the theory 
of the class struggle, and the concept of dialectical material 
ism are all subject to reconsideration. 

The continuous technological changes are important in 
their bearing upon the relative role of the various institutions, 
facilitating their growth or decline. While technology is not 
the only source of social change in the sense of enhancing the 
powers of growth of one institution against another— as, for 
instance, communication has clearly facilitated the grow th o 
the power of the modem stale— it is still a very important 
source of such change. To that extent, at least, it w'ould seem 
true to say that a changing technology, leading to a changing 
position of the institutions in regard to each other, also affects 
the transfer of proper!)' from one institution to another, or 
the exercise of responsibility involves the accumulation o 
proper!)', and the accumulation of propert)' facilitates I c 
increasing exercise of responsibility. Tliis is, however, a \er) 
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different thing from saying that a changing technology in- 
duces a changing class structure and a new kind of class 
struggle. 

The very idea of the class struggle is subject to revision; 
for the concept is a verbal formula derived from older ideas 
inherent in European theolo^ and has nothing to do with 
the description of industrial society, though it may have 
some reference to a more static agricultural community. It is 
a verbal construct fitting a preconceived notion of the nature 
of progress, and has within it the commitment to historical 
inevitability. It Is really a part of European theology trans- 
lated into mundane terms. 

If the idea of horizontal division of society into classes 
w an inadequate description of social conflict, this does not 
deny that conflict exists both behveen the institutions and 
nsu i!* i* ™ 1 institutions the conflict is moral, 

o/th ° pd'idnn'. for the guidance and governance 
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continuous. Within the government itself, the civil servants 
are resentful of the elected officials, the younger bureaucrats 
condemn the older ones, and the departments compete for 
power, for an increasing share of the budget and for public 
influence. No department ever feels that it can fulfill its 
proper task with the money and personnel available to it. 
But the conflict here is not merely economic. It is also moral, 
political, and ideological. Strife is within the institutions, 
but it is in the nature of a family quarrel. 

In great part, this is the case in the contemporary struggle 
between labor and capital. The habit derived from Christian 
theology of stating differences in absolute terms has obscured 
the issues involved, and what is in effect an internal institu- 
tional conflict has been defined as a class war, predestined in 


its outcome. An internal institutional quarrel has been en- 
dowed with the qualities of a battle between good and evil, 
and the end of the drama has been so weighted that the good 
must win in the end as it does in fact in the Christian theology 


from which the original concept is derived in the first in- 
stance. The perennial quarrel, however, is really between 
both labor and capital within the larger institutions of the 
economy and the other institutions, that is, the family 
ents and children), the church (laity and clergy) and the 
state (citizens and government). As the institution of the 
economy (labor and capital ) has grown strong in recent times, 
it has been at the expense of the stale, the family, and the 
church. Tile issue has been obscured because the economy 
(labor and capital), unlike the family, the church and the 
state, has come to the fore as a separate institution rather 
late in human experience. . 

Tliat fact, explicable historically, does not modify the asic 
character of the social structure or the inherent frictions, t 
«icrely adds another institution to the conflict, and by ^at 
much complicates the existing competition among them, jc 
economy as an institution has achieved an independent role 
only in recent times because for untold centuries the nclivi 
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characteristics of the older ones. It began to apply sanctions 
and to demand loyalties all of its own. It dcvclopc a new 
series of motives for human activity. It look over, as far as i 
could, the edueation of men, women, and children. ex 
acted special obligations and introduced new rules. ^ ^ “ 
lenged the state, the family, and the church, wherever t ese 
interfered with its own activities, and claimed for itse , as i 
grew stronger, rights and prerogatives inconsistent wi e 
other institutions. Long before labor unions became 
it exacted from the individual and from the other insti u o 
very much the same kind of moral commitments that a o 
exacting from them at present. The large industry, “T* 
tion, trust, and cartel, when they felt themselves powerf 
enough, challenged the other institutions to a -nme 

became a matter of self-defense on their part to n 
means of controlling and confining the preroga ves 
were now being insisted upon and e.xercised y 
corner in the field of institutional structiue. Long 
unions became strong within tlie new institu ions, , j 
the church, and the family waged a campmgn and placet 
numerous restrictions upon it. The ninet^n an 
of the tsventieth cental^ are replete s^th the 
agitation and resulting legislation in e self-con- 

institutions to restrict and put limits upon e 
scious and imperious economy. Internal 
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was strong and the unions were weak; for the new jnstitulion 
makes the same claims against the others in the name of labor 
that it did previously in the name of capital. The unions now 
exact loyalty from their members as the employers did yes- 
terday; the unions challenge the state; they expel members 
(just as the employers discharged them) with the same dire 
effect upon the individual where the union has a monopoly. 
The unions participate in politics, interfere with the family 
in numerous ways, attack the church if it does not support 
them (as die employers did yesterday), control income by 
setting wages, influence promotion through seniority ( as did 
the employers), impose a lax upon their members, regulate 
the members’ holidays and vacations, and influence their 
politics, ideas and ethics. The unions have become the pa- 
trons of "proletarian” art, literature, and music, and, as in 
the other institutions, they have a whole process of supplying 
the reading materials and the ideas that their members are 
expected to acquire. 

It will be said that the quarrel between capital and labor 
is chiefly economic. That is not really the basic quarrel, for 
the standard of living is ultimately determined by produc- 
tion, and if production is great enough it must, in an indus- 
trial economy, be distributed. If it is not distributed there is 
no market, if there is no market there can be no demand, and 
if there is no demand there can be no production. The quar- 
rel between capital and labor within the economy is not pri- 
marily over production; it is over control. It is a conflict to 


determine what elements within the institution are to have 
the greatest influence in shaping the direction of the institu- 
tion a struggle that is diaracleristic of the other institutions, 
notably both the state and the church. The internal quarrel 
within the economy will go on for a long time; forever, in 
tact even if the intensity of the passions that have been gen- 
mted dies do.™, and even it the issues over which the quar- 
an ^ "The leal conflict is not hetween capital 

nd labor. It ,s behveen the economy (capital and labor) 
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and the other institutions, especially the state; for, if the 
economy continues as it has in recent years, it may take upon 
itself an increasing number of the powers, responsibilities and 
prerogatives now exercised by the state, and, if it does, it w 
behave toward all of the other institutions with the same ar i 
trariness and tyranny that both the church and the state ave 
shown, when they were preponderant, against the other insti- 
tutions. 

The social conflict is not the result of a dichotomy, as the 
traditional class-conflict theory would have it, between two 
forces that have an inevitable battle to fight, with a given 
side predestined to win and, in the process, to destroy t e 
other. It is rather a conflict between multiple forces in w ic 
none can really win the battle— a battle to which no finis caii 
be written-for conflict is part of the process of institutional 
life itself, and the end of the conflict would really sigmty 


the end of life itself. , 

Tliat these broad issues in human society should have 
been reduced to tlie simple formula of a dichotomy etween 
good and evil is one of the strange and remarkable chapters 
in the intellectual history of western Europe in recent times. 
The Marxian formula is a European product, steepe in 
European theology, that probably could not have origma e 
in any culture except one in which there was acceptance, 
implicit or explicit, of tlie belief that between Go an e 
Deiil there is an eternal war, that God is destined to ivm the 
battle in the end, that no compromise xvith evil is possible 
that the end can be achieved only by a catael)sm, an ^ la , 
when the battle is finally over, history itself will terminate, 
for in a classless societv, as in heaven, there can e no con 
flict and therefore no history. Tliis quite unconscious com- 
mitmcnt to a division of the universe into n so iitcs a or 
and capital-with no basis of compromise between them wadi 
labor as the predestined victor, ns if destiny itself 
spired for that very purpose, with the revolution ta mg n 
place of the cataclysm, and will. Communist societies living 
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in eternal felicity forever— progress itself seemingly coming 
to an end, except as continuous felicity— is really a transla* 
tion to the mundane world of the underlying theology of the 
Christian doctrine, and calling it economics and science. 

If this cultural setting conditioned the very theme, the 
Hegelian dialectic supplied an important intellectual tool to 
dialectical materialism. But dialectical materialism is only 
dialectical nonsense. The average Marxian adapting dialecti- 
cal materialism to the use of the class war has assumed a 
universe in which any idea or force can have only one conse- 
quence, and that consequence its opposite— that is, assumed 
that all of the rest of nature is a vacuum, and only the thesis 
and the antithesis exist, waiting for the synthesis— the syn- 
thesis which in Marxian terms became the classless society. 
^^at is this but the transfer of the social sciences of such 
dichotomies from the moral field as right and wrong, good and 
evil, and from the physical sciences such notions as night and 
• ^1-1, white, hot and cold, and the assumption that, 

n I it V opposites rule in all social phenomena? 

But the facts are completely different. 

The consequences of any movement, idea, or invention are 
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others. The synthesis need not be waited for, since it occurs 
each day. and the world is different with every sunrise-that 
is, the balance between the basic institutions is always shift- 
ing, and every event has its part in the changing process. In 
addition to its fallacy of assuming a vacuum wherein the 
thesis and the antithesis can work out their destiny, this no 
tion suffers from the implicit idea that the synthesis, when it 
occurs, produces a state of perpetual rest. Like the doctrine 
of the class struggle which leans so heavily upon it, dia ecti 
cal materialism is weighted with the wish for eternal rest 
that is, death. 

If, then, an institutional analysis of society is incompat 
ible with the concepts of dialectical materialism, and the 
idea of the class struggle, it also calls [into] question a w o e 
series of political doctrines resting upon the antithesis o 
man and society that has for so long a time bedevile po iti 
cal theory. There is need, in view of the above, for recon 
sideration of the doctrine of evolution as applied to society, 
of the concept of the harmony of interests, of the phi osop y 
of inherent rights, of the principle of utility, and of t e cur 
rent belief that the nation is the great organising priricip e. 
Instead, it follows that the great desideratum is the achieve- 
ment of an approximate, even if ever-changing, equili rium 
among the conflicting institutions. Strife is accepted as nor 
mal and as an evidence of social health, and, therefore, as » 
social good. It denies to any institution the power comp ete y 
to destroy the other institutions, therefore putting a imi 
upon its ambitions to secure absolute dominion an a ^ 
lute peace, which is here identified with tyranny. ° 
impossible should happen and one institution destroye t 
others, it would have to assume their role, for they are struc- 
tured about an incommensurable experience, and, tlierc ore, 
willy-nilly re-create the divisions and strains which it song 
to eliminate. Compromise becomes the true rule of po ‘tics. 
No interest can be absolutely denied, no victory can he n so 
lately complete. All majorities become temporary', a re 
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forms become conditional upon the survival of active opposi- 
tion, and, by the nature of the case, all government comes to 
be concerned with the details of the relationships among 
institutions. 


Revolution is therefore the result of the excessive power 
of one institution. In a well-balanced society, where tlie 
institutions keep each other in check, man lives in compara- 
tive peace. His great problems arc relative, his conflicts are 
over details, and the opponents live together as friends, be- 
long to the same club, go to the same church, and marry into 
the same families. But as soon as one of the institutions, be it 
the state, the church, the family, or the economy, becomes 
so strong as seemingly to threaten the very survival of the 
others, then the issues cease to be petty, capable of compro- 
mise, and the arguments become preludes to civil wars and 
revo utions. The contentions between the partisans of one or 
^0 er institution take on an ideological character, the con- 
asts etween them seem absolute, and the petty quarrels 
ecome symbolic of the greater conflict. People begin to 
tliA ^ as if doom were awaiting 

peace-the older peace- 
nathv T^F tolerance, gentleness, and human sym- 
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foundly tragic as to require the destruction of those who dis- 23 
agree with you. 

It is, of course, true that all of the institutions have this 
germ of over-all sovereignty in them; but, if the opposition 
is efFective, then society can live on indefinitely in peace u 
friction, in a world which seems to be going nowhere and 
which seems to have no all-dominant philosophy or fai 
impassioned ideal that drives it beyond human reason an e 
yond human frailty, and gives some of its leaders the assump 
tion of acting like gods, of acting for eternity, of being 
by voices and intuition to compel men to accept the new ait 
in the state or the church or the economy at any cost, at any 
sacrifice. . . 

The road to social peace is the balance of the socia ms 
tutions, and a wise statesman would strengthen those institu 
dons that seemed to be losing ground, even if he were no 
addicted to them; for the only way to peace in this wor o 
fallible human nature is to keep all human institutions rela- 
tively strong, but none too strong, relatively weak, ut no so 
weak as to despair of their survival. It is thus only 
ful irritation and strife, so essential to social and in vi u 
sanity, can be maintained. ^ 

For this purpose democracy is the natural ve ic e, or 
is essentially a process rather than a doctrine. It is a way o 
evaluating human experience and bringing it to bear upon 
the issues at hand. The sense of meaning and insig t eac 
man's life represents reflects a unique view of the^ universe. 

The sum of these views becomes the source determining gov 
emment policy. Tlie fact that the individual expenences are 
frequently contradictory and their sense of meaning incom 
patible with that derived from other experiences gives the 
democratic process its proper role. The process ’ 

the patterning together of all the contradictions o i e s - 
pcrience, and by trial and error discovering what meaning 
and direction the basic conflict reveals. The go\emmcn > 
therefore, the funnel for all of these values, that is, the sense 
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24 of direction implicit in the total social experience. Tlie lack 
of certainty that may be revealed is but an evidence of the 
inner contradictions, and the changing policy resulting from 
changing experience is both the necessary and essential 
method of democracy. The chief function of government is 
to help keep the balance. At best, it would be a neutral in- 
strumentality representing all of the institutions and their 
total impact upon society. It would effectuate a daily com- 
promise between them. 


Society, however, is not merely composed of a number of 
separate institutions in constant conflict with each other. It 
also consists of men who are members of all of these institu- 
tions, each of whom reflects in his character, beliefs, and 
ambitions the variable imprint that life’s experience has 
given him. He does not merely live in a number of insUhi- 
tions he mally lives in a soeiety made up of these institutions. 
^1 ® themselves contain innumerable groups 

an m ivi uals whose experience is variable, whose needs 
particular. Society is, there- 
seeh In Ifiair effort, and they, each in turn, 

inslihif™! * f ^'’aial structure to their private, group, or 
“L ^vt 8 ^ 4 . or Ihfinstitu- 

one nor ,h P“T>'>^otul, hut soeiety is neither 

forces at play offc amS 

■uenls inLn’io c “'"'’I''™' ■" operation, of all the move- 
fiut the mold '™’f "’o’^' 

not just a vacuum It of inner cohesion. It is 

pericncc. This re.* t residue of all the past ex- 

distinguishahle etLT,!( “nd every society has a 

Us own. Society is, therefore, not 


something formless rnnrt therefore, not 

together of a number of'?-’ nncrystallized, or just put 
has no pnrpo^a 'r “otrary, ‘while it 

derived from the oast lal'"* ‘f tfoes have a content 

of hopes achieved and nf*? uncounted human strivings, 
hccomes the frame for II. “‘'“''u*' T>iis content, this ethos, 
' nnd futuro activities of all 
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its members, all its groups, all its institutions; for, \vithout S5 
attempting to define the ethos of the time, it does in its tam 
define the ohjeetives and gives dircetion to the will and a ors 
of all the men and institutions composing the society. 

Neither men nor institutions labor in a moral vacuum. If 
they did, they would labor to no purpose at all. Life in a world 
without an ethos would be completely futile. The c ^ 
neither the law nor the written word, it is neither the ait 
nor the prophecy: it is tlie underlying sense of proportion an 
propriety that gives the law, the written word, the fai^, an 
the prophecy what cogency they may have. The et 
therefore, larger than any specific doctrine or formu a, t an 
all of the unconsciously asserted formulae taken toge er. 

This is an instance where the whole is greater than t e sum 
of its parts. , 

It is not true that men are cognizant of the good end to 
he served by society as is implicit in Aristotle s dic^m. ^ 
had a recognizable end it would have a sense of ireebon, 
but the only sense of direction in any society is represen e 
by the conflicting ends of its component members. To spea , 
therefore, of society as established for, or as possesse o , 
purpose, or as aiming at any objective, is to impute to a ^mg 
concern, with special emphasis, values that are alrea y 
But the implicit value system, the ethos, is a result ® 
finitely variable experience. The true well-being of a society, 
therefore, lies in diversity rather than in identity o intere 
The greater the variety of groups, the richer is 
nity and the more certain of continuous harmony. o 
luony best suited to a society is one which comes from many 
sided inner tensions, strains, conflicts, and disagreeme 
Where disagreement is universal, men can agree on y 
particulars, and where men can really quarrel on y a o 
particulars they have too many things in common to tear 
community apart. Divergence of interests within e com 
munity, in as many-sided and conflicting forces os possi » 
is the condition of healthy controversy and socia peace. 
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26 is a fundamental error to attempt to secure unanimity in all 
things, or even in many things. Agreement by a working 
majority, yes, but even here that agreement is best which is 
only temporary and which is achieved for varying reasons. 
In society, unanimity and death are synonymous. Conflict, 
strife, divergence, difference of interest and opinion over 
many things for many reasons, and in varying degrees of 
intensity, are the conditions of social peace. The conflicting 
processes of democracy are consistent with and essentially a 
part of the stresses and strains of life itself. 
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the french and RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS scemed cataclysmic 0 
their contemporaries. They appeared like the en o 
world to some, like the beginning of the millennium to ot ers. 
Each was heralded by a long line of Messianic prop lets 
in the name of reason and science, promised to remo e i 
stubborn earth of ours into a paradise, and to t roan 


inhabit it. . . , 

Each of these destructive spasms took place in an a^c 
tural country governed by an all-powerful monarc y, 
with age, and exalted by tradition. The K*ng o 
the Tsar ot all the Russias had no rivals inside 
dominions, and admitted no superiors beyon eir o 
Their power was as absolute as centuries of j 

could make it. The power and munificence of the ‘ 

the splendor of his entourage attracted all men s ‘ 

man’s chief ambition svas to get as close as possi e 
King, tlie center from which all visible goo cn\ - . ‘ 

was where the power lay. The rest was a voi - niusic 

the more delicate graces; for art, literature, p i ^ 1 

architecture, and religion found sustenance an 

Reprinted, with permission, from PollHcol Science Qimrlcrli/, 

(June i96o),pp. 161-180. 
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28 in the environs of the King and his court. The grand ministers 
lived by the will of the King, while writers, poets, artists, 
and musicians got their living by flattering tlie powerful 
ministers or their minions. Churchmen, great and small, 
found promotion and good living by the same route. 

Viewed from the outside, these two monarchies seemed 
stable and secure, They had lasted for centuries. The wills 
of most men seemed entwined in loyalty and devotion to the 
reigning monarch. Yet when the crisis came the power of the 
crowns of France and Russia vanished overnight. The mighty 
King of France and his beautiful wife were dragged to the 
guillotine and publicly beheaded to the delight of a howling 
mob. The Little Father of all the Kussias and his immediate 
family were murdered one early dawn by a firing squad at 
the command of a handful of unknown men. In each instance 
the court vanished, the men and women who had crowded 
it in their pomp and pride and who had filled its halls with 
their vanities and foppery fled, if they could, to strange lands 
to save their lives, or suffered like their masters an inglorious 
and sudden death. The King’s casUes. so strong, so old, so 

“S if in a dream, and crushed 

au that were in them. 

all mn mighty monarchies revealed what 

rested^ * ™ known: that the power they welded 

SmorpT/'/'r"*' they seemed, 

ret forth for^the^midTo tragedies 

ment is it« «« that centralized govern- 

hecemes the less^eSn^T^’ absolute it 

power is its flnal undoing The 3 ^ 0 ^' v"u 

hecomes all-mighty marlfih ^ ® g°''oren>ont 

gnty mark the path toward its osvn destruction. 


has transformed throL™^ Eurna no convulsive revolutio 
States. SiuX Tud:^^,"^'’'u^"®’“'' 
natiou to a great empire’ f^’f 

f . ™n> n poor agricultural country I 
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become for more tlmn a century the industrial leader of the 
world, from a government with a narrow suffrage to one 
based on the mass of the people, from an administration 
dominated by an aristocracy to one ruled by the mi e an 
working classes. Every possible fortune, good and evil, has 
crowded those years and yet its political constitution— a ng 

in Parliament— has absorbed all of these changes wi ou 

convulsion. , 

Similarly the United States has, since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, grown from a slim agricultural colony to e 
industrial power of our time, from a population inain y n 
ish in origin to one compounded by forty million immigran 
from all parts of the globe. In its short history it has spann 
the continent, fought a bitter Civil War, hvo world wars 
imposed great strain on American institutions an ye 
government devised at the beginning has survive ^vl ou 
revolution. , 

The explanation for this political miracle in Eng an an 
the United States is to be found in the strength of local pansn 
and township government and in the representative ® 
erative principles which they imposed in fact even ^ 
always in law. Self-government in little places has ® 

England and the United States with the habits that have 
sustained political stability and institutional plasticity at e 
same time. , v 

In England the continuance of Parliament prevente 
break between the people and crown which prove a 
the French monarch and the Russian Tsar, for Par 
provided a continuing identity between the ofiBcers o 
and central government. Parliament could praise e 
and at the same time criticize and punish his minister^ n a 
extreme case it brought the King himself to hoot wi ou 
the end, as seen by the Restoration and the revolution o 
1688, changing the monarchial principle. Even during 


The social mobility so important in Engbsli P impact upon 
I'isloiy is itself a by-product of its local government and its impa 
social structure. 
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SO Commonwealth, Cromwell tried repeatedly to reproduce the 
similitude of the traditional model, "the King in Parliament, 
an executive bound by an elected House of Commons and a 
House of Lords. 

Important is the continuance of the principle of commu- 
nity representation, for what was represented in Parliament 
was the community— that is, the communities of England. 
Parliament evidenced the vitality of local government. Mem- 
bers locally known and respect^ were sent up by localities. 
Even if a carpetbagger” intruded he required the good will 
of locally influential families. In the end, Parliament pre- 
served the British crown. It could do so only because it 
rested upon the local community. The House of Commons 
consisted of members chosen by shire and borough and usu- 
ally experienced in local government. The shire as well as the 
orough was a sort of federation of smaller autonomous gov- 
ernments ruled by juries in a court of justice in which most 
people found some participation-including bishops, earls, 
arons, nights, yeomen, copyholders and householders. Rep- 
resmtation in Parliament proved effecUve through the cen- 

Onart »■> the nation much ns 

Quarter Sessions stood to the county, 

lion Ae county court, the borough corpora- 

adniinistrar^'^ ’ ""j "’““y other autonomous units of local 
se “ cm ""f io turn pre- 
sanctioned the™r " authority 

loosely identified arm?r" political factions 

first to serve the V- Tories for the privilege to he 

the KtagTo a^”®’ him,®But for 

the crown nidied hv”3^"^'’ *° the new servants of 

rrime hlinLer ll Parliament, to receive the 

a place above the ootoieM K he first had to achieve 

play the role of umpire onlv 'rr consciously 

trolling influence in shai.- to have the con- 

the factions in ParliamSor'^lh'"™™'’ a dispute between 
government. The crown K ^ o^gonizalion of the King’s 
crown became increasingly secure as the 
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King ceased to have a choice over his own most faithful first 
ser\-ant. His Prime Minister was selected by the majority in 
the House of Commons. But the House of Commons was hut 
part of a system which contained the House of Lords and the 
King as well. There could he no government except as there 
was a “King in Parliament.” Tlie King became the symbol 
of the political stability represented by Parliament whose 
members were sent up by autonomous local governments or 
ganized as communities through their own Quarter Sessions, 
justices of the peace and innumerable juries. 

In England, therefore, the crown became symbolic and 
decorative, while effective power had long been with Parlia 
ment. The control of Parliament has, at least since Queen 
Anne’s time, been divided between opposing factions coa- 
lesced as parties, and the ability of one to govern was always 
precarious and limited by the relucant consent of the other. 
The notable feature of the English parliamentary systeni is 
Her Majesty’s loyal opposition. The opposition was loya , u 
none the less real, for it would talce over the government, 
while the party in office was equally bent to carry on wi 
the administration. The ultimate arbiter was not the monarc 
but a possible election. The elecHon, even in the unrefome 
Parliament, illustrated where the real political strength ay 
in the borough, the county, with their multiple and comp ex 
forms of autonomous governments. 

The power to decide which party would take o\jr e 
government was in the hands of great and lesser lor s, t e 
barons, gentlemen, yeomen, and the corporation of t ® 
liamentary boroughs. The electorate determined the choice 
of members to Parliament even in the corrupt days of George 
HI and the faction in power had to use the government 
money, the prospect of pensions, sinecures, and - 

beep its parliamentary majority, which in a crisis mig it s 
from one faction to another. The real threat to the adminis- 
tration in power lay with the electorate. 

Tile crown was the ruling symbol of all factions, an o 
King sanctioned the transfer of office after it had been 
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cided upon. The King was safe and secure because he had 
great influence but no strength. He could give legal sanction 
to the new government but had not the strength to change 
the decision once it had been made.* 

Parliament was strong because tlie faction in office was 
weak— too weak to destroy its opposition. The opposition 
was strong only as long as it was out of office; for, once in 
office, it might lose its place at the behest of those who had 
made it strong for the moment— the county and the borough. 

Enduring political power needs to be built upon the local- 
ity as the prime unit, and it matters relatively little whether 
it is controlled by a great lord, a little lord, a knight, many 
yeomen, or a few burghers in a town. It matters relatively 
little in the political destiny of nations whether the suffrage 
is wide or restricted or whether the knights and lords of the 
s ire are such by inheritance and tradition rather than by 
fonnal consUtulional sanction. What does matter is that the 
s ires an boroughs are competent to assert their views and 
^mtain them through their orvn chosen leaders. H the local- 
v- “ *“ its leaders against the 

g'>''<=snmenl, or the dominant party, it has 

litied power." """"" P°- 

But the grounds for this loyalty to the local leaders-the 

is structural, ptrw^ is^furr^on^r^*^ and strength is important; strength 
In, dependent upon, or dSivert’ftm "'“ssa"'/ related 

much stronger than a small another. A grown man Is 

^ual to his strength. His pov^isV^ j the boy is not 

over which he 

fr?.l'''.'.5<™s beliefs, ^his aireinm/™n''l’. P*™' “s own ethical 
^lustration might be drawn from bringing up. Another 

SUt«h very Lch strong tL United 

a policy Is limited hv n power to con- 

"?”*^'"Pcnalist sentimenu Sf Vhp and abroad, 

» Commonwealth ih.. it j people, by the ex- 

tuuor, msy peat sheu^ifl, Nations, aid so in. An fasti- 

^ inodem insurance 

rcla^^o^^^^ stremrth'^PfF^J power; or a nation may 

and France, or' present instance in 
««uparison with the British E^^re '"dividual case Gandhi in 
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Hampdens, for instance— is that they are known as true 
spokesmen of the community. How they are chosen is of little 
importance. If they cease to be genuine spokesmen of their 
district, the right to representation as well as local political 
strength will pass away in lime. 

The English crown, therefore, was stable when the other 
crowns of Europe were toppled from their thrones because 
the King had influence but no strength, because the adminis- 
tration was temporary and the opposition was ready to re- 
place it in office. But the opposition was certain of its own 
strength only before it became the government, for as soon 
■ as it took office it was forced to meet the challenge of the 
faction it had replaced. The real political strength of the 
nation lay not in the King, the group in power or the opposi- 
tion. It was in the borough and in the county and these 
would, when the crisis came, decide where they would tem- 
porarily deposit their support. This made the crown secure 
and honorable, the group in office competent to govern as 
long as the rules of the game kept the opposition from over- 
throwing it and the next election could be staved off. 


IF IN the United States the system seems different, it is only 
a varying example of the same instance: that the central goy 
emment is secure as long as it is weak, that the party in 
power is unified as long as it has a strong opposition, and the 
opposition is strong only as long as it can count upon t le 

consent in township, county, city, and state. 

Obviously the basic source of political po^ver in the United 
States does not rest in the presidency. Nor is it to be found 
in Congress, or in the poliUcal parties. Democratic or Repub- 
lican. The power is now and has long been in the hands of 
the local political machine. It is the local Republican or Dem- 
ocratic machines in their different cities, counties, and toxjm- 
ships tliat decide who the members of Confess are to be. 
and whom they will nominate for the presidency*. The Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in convention are gatlicnngs 
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of local chieftains, each sovereign in his own domain, and 
they must all be reconciled, flattered, pleased, and propiti- 
ated by the promise of patronage, favor, and place. For they 
decide whom they will nominate for the presidency and for 
Congress. 

If the President is to have a peaceful administration he 
must conciliate the local machine. The Hague machine can 
be independent of the White House, but the President re- 
quires its support for a re-election, for continuing party con- 
trol in Congress, and for the vote which will write his 
program into law. The President has never been able to 
count upon a pliant Congress because he does not control it. 
Congress is not his creature. It is the creature of the local 
machine, and even if the machine is noticeably fallible, the 
fact that it is local has saved the United States from such 
growth of executive power as would have made it possible for 
t e President to change the government and impose his will 
upon the nation. 


^Vhat has saved the presidency from a possible conversion 
0 a tyranny has been its weakness. The battle over the en- 
rgement of the Supreme Court, the struggle under Wilson 
Nations, the present argument over for- 
all illustrate the point. The presidency is de- 
thit h Congress upon the locality, and 

t lhZZ government one of the stablest 

are ahvav P'^osidency is stable because there 

a Ilenublicar“®^ Demoerats to help the Republicans defeat 
pu£n rt.r'u'"'- “Ws enough Re- 

S Rut => Democratic presi- 

-ivaWaW i "S: P-es \ave 

are not centMli-* i rr- . weak, because they 

“agulationso'f bodies. They are 

and need of the local ma^V '^“P'^"'^'”g “pon the whim 
ehine must mcasurablv r-L-'"'’ ““"IP 

succumb to its riviU ^ local needs, or in the end 

brunt of the matter. the party. That is the 
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The vigilance we are admonished to exercise for our lib- 
erties is to be read primarily at the parish and township level 
so that the local interest may be represented and listened to 
at every step above it, for political stability depends upon 
the parish making itself heard. The United States, like Great 
Britain, escaped revolution during the last two centuries be- 
cause the central government has been politically weak and 
local government politically strong. The weak political party 
has given stability to the government becuse it has periodi- 
cally to fall back upon a renewal of consent at the ward and 
township level. The municipal and county political machine 
has protected the United States against both “efficiency” and 
dictatorship. 

This machine is local, particular, practical, unbothered 
by doctrinal issues, and immersed in its own ends. It is not 
even integrated on a state basis, not to speak of a natio^l 
level. It can survive national defeat and can flourish unng 
long years of exclusion from national or even state patronage. 
If it can control the locality-even a small one-it is in the 
long run stronger than the national administration. e oca 
political machine in Mississippi can repudiate ^ ® 
cratic party presidential candidate— as in the case o resi 
dent Harry Truman in the 1948 campaign-nominate an 
opposition presidential aspirant, and survive as a pa 


Democratic party. . .... 

American democracy has remained effective just m the 

degree that local government has 

uncentrolled. It has muddled and confused the political scene 
By the same token it has given Amencan ^ 

strength and vitality. The party sptem has remained strong 
because the central party organization has ‘ 

president has been stronger than his party cscept 
of crisis, and then only svilh the support of his political op 

‘'°Tf"we have been governed by fallible human beings, both 
the and till- res. oils knesv the), svere fallible, -nicy «u d 
claim no absolute virtues and. therefore, no complete obedi- 
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ence. And lacking the power as well as the illusion that they 
could do certain good, they also lacked the power of doing 
unqualified evil. In American politics no one can unalterably 
win; dierefore, no one can inevitably lose. What made revo- 
lution impossible in both England and the United States has 
been the contradictory ends of innumerable groups, each 
armed with an immediate program of its own. They all gain 
because they all contribute to shaping public opinion and 
public policy. They all win only partially, however; they do 
not dominate or control absolutely, and, in the nature of the 
case, cannot. 


American democracy has been strong to the extent to 
which the national parties have been tom by internal dissen- 
sion. The resiliency of American democracy has rested upon 
strong-even if at times corrupt-local parties. The inability 
of the state government to dictate to the counties has given 
vitality to American political life. The faQure of either the 
national Democratic or Republican party to rule the state 
an city machines has made them effective instruments for 
central government democratic by keeping it 
wea , The administration could never surely count on con- 
gressiona support for all its policies because neither party 
♦1 u members. The lack of unity within 

parties made it impossible for the President to 
in ih A made the division of powers a reality 

is Z g^^^'^nunent Continuing political dissidence 

Ita' IT stability and de- 

traditioml \ the common law and the 


it is tliat liiev doIT I" “bout political revolutions, 

political strength is dT P'“oo countries where 

myriads of men ffw.r ^ thousand places, and where 

problems of a self-rov^'^””'^^^^ involved in the continuing 
E rnmg parish or to\vnship and partici- 
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pate in making the rules for the larger unit, county, state, or 
nation. The failure of the Stuarts to subvert local institutions 
saved England from following the path of France; while in 
the United States political power has from the beginning 
been based on the support and participation of the smaller 
units—it has always gone from township to county to state and 
nation. France and Russia, on the other hand, illustrate the 
way to absolutism and cataclysm. 

In France and in Russia the undermining of local responsi- 
bility had gone on for centuries. In both countries there was 
the gradual withering away of the powers of the local nobil- 
ity, the abolition or weakening of provincial representative 
assemblies, the wiping out of or subordination of autonomous 
municipal, county, and provincial government. The crown 
took to itself many of the functions hitherto locally exercised. 
The local police, the local judiciary, powers of taxation, con- 
trol over schools, roads, militia, and public improvements, 
and regulation of trade and manufacture were all gradually 
a sorbed by the crown. In both countries laws were issued 
y decree and taxes imposed by arbitrary fiat. In France the 
mtendants regulated the minutest affairs of the smallest com- 
munities, The town could not repair its decayed church tower 
without special permission from the Kin^s ministers in Paris. 
VI church steeples look alike because they were 

uilt on the same plan approved by the Tsar’s ministry. 

The crown in both countries was in effect unrestrained by 
^ny other agency. Government came to he e.xercised by the 
^ugs and tsars, with the ministers dependent upon their will. 

S^^'cmment might be bad or good— capricious, expensive, 
hut generous, constructive, and well-intentioned— 

responsible only to the will of the 
people could not be consulted through any parlia- 
ueiff ^*nd their consent was not required. There was 

iiohility whose power, responsibility, good will, 
interest could restrain the crown, nor a locally nu- 
municipal or county administration whose wishes 

consideration. 
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Local leadership had been replaced by a bureaucracy 
which, like a spider s web, covered every nook and comer of 
the land. It aimed to record every event, enforce every rule 
and consult its superiors upon every decision. The commu- 
nity, large and small, lived in suspense upon the will of even 
the pettiest police sergeant, while the lower bureaucracy 
waited upon the will of their superiors. The crown and peo- 
ple had come to live in different spheres with a widening gap 
w ich no one could span. There was no longer any basis or 
any means of political communiaction behveen them. 


PounoAttY, this is the point of no return. When the com- 

appointed 

wm ha step 

can r X-o tonvard the communf- 

tiiev have n if” 

in/“N J’ t “a '’PP^iHon, and no means of say- 

rcmS “ T"® c"'* cannot ever he 

even^thl “X P«'-ps not 


livertoretfeL"T“!.T'‘ come to 

political comnfu ooronmnities with no basis for 

offleials merely reflLt“L ” P°““ 

flatter his immediate superior *° 


rnnw^vl.. . O^reaucracV mav be fl mnrsTYJn^. 


cannot he aaministrativc THp ", «,.« 

it cannot bo a comm -i reaucracy may be a machine; 

nosscic Urn -» ^ or a party. A political parly must 
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. 8 0 bc in Open opposition. If there is no 


prospect of infincnc 


». tnei 

in whicli the opposition government, no way 

cienlly close to™ ocom,^ .i.™T Of come suSi- 

connscl, then there can ^ ndmimstration to consider its 
communication. For noTif party and no political 

political communication is an nltPmnfn 
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proposal and an implied future prospect of writing it into law. 

In the absence of such a possibility, only opinions favor- 
able to the government can make themselves heard, and no 
matter how large the bureaucracy, the government remains 
politically uninformed and the separation between the rulers 
and the people continues. The communities are almost forgot- 
ten and the government is led to assume that it is the country 
and that the king speaks as the people. The isolation of the 
government becomes irremediable and a permanent feature 
of the political life of the nation. 

The country is now ruled rather than governed and the 
power of the king runs through the land without restraint. 
The victory of the crown is complete, its power absolute. So, 
too, is its weakness. Self-delusion and pride have blinded the 
governors into thinking that their power is now secure and 
endless. But what has really taken place is something very 
different. The nation is ruled without allowing the people or 
their natural leaders to get morally involved in the affairs of 
government They have therefore no grounds for loyalty or 
effective support in a crisis. Neither Louis XVI nor Nicholas 
II could fall back upon the masses, the localities, or the nobil- 
ity. The cro^vn, in undermining the ability of the localities to 
oppose it, had also destroyed their ability to come to its 
defense. 

The strength of a government is equal to tlie strength of 
the opposition. If the opposition is strong enough it need not 
destroy the crown to influence or change the policy' of the 
government— for the opposition is then a government in being 
and takes over the administration without the needed con- 
Milsion of a revolution seemingly incritable in a political 
vacuum. When the opposition is strong, policy modifications 
arc eJTcctctl gradually, the communities remain politically 
in contact with the center, and the ncti\itics of local 
leaders provide the means of consensus for the government's 
policies. 

Onct» autonomous Io«il government lias dls.ippeartKl. 
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40 there is little prospect of re-establishing an effective political 
bond between the communities and the cro^vn. The crown 
has become so habituated to having its own way that any 
complaint— not to say opposition— is taken as a challenge to 
its powers rather than as a protest against its policies. Even 
where the government seeks to return some participation to 
the communities, the bureaucracy soon discovers that admin- 
istrative autonomy is really not tolerable. 

The resort to local tradition, so natural to self-governing 
communities, is taken as a source of opposition and an effort 
is set on foot to wipe out the variable, to reduce all parts of 
the nation to the official design. Efforts by the tsars to Russify 
the many nationalities of Russia aimed at destroying the basis 
of local pride. Regional traditions make for local resistance. 
Uniformity is the ideal; it makes government easy, inter- 
changeable, and provides for a single loyalty where it can be 
generated. The wiping out of the idiosyncratic makes for 
weakness at the local level and for pliability. How otherwise 
build a great centralized monarchy? If it is to come into 
eing, it must reform manners, customs, dress, language, and 
i CM. Identical systems of taxation, administration, justice, 
police education, and army recruitment are made to apply 
everyw ere. No wonder Catherine the Great considered her- 
self a child of the Enlightenment. The ‘•enlightened” mon- 
^ suffer an uncontrolled religious order, a 

self-sufficient craftsman guild, an independent university. It 
wn tolerate no special privilege, liberty, insight, or loyalty. 
SpLp judgment, almost no privacy, for the 

aXr VT™ educate, marry, 

sphere must h group, in whatever 

and political ° uniqueness requites much room 

cannot tolerate.'^™"'”’'’ centralized government 

monarchy \vas"thrfath™*'f 

y the father of his people and a good king 
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would treat all subjects equally. There must be no special 4 
privilege, no unique order that gives the individual a par- 
ticular sense of identity. They must all be alike. In t e en , 
if all men are equal to each other, the question will arise as 
to who made the king unequal. Why is he alone above e 
people? The inevitable answer to that is that the king too is 
equal. When they caught Louis XVI while trying to escape 
they dubbed him “Monsieur Capet.” He, too, must be a 
sanS‘Culotte and to prove his identity with themselves t ey 

put a cap on him. - 

All men, including the king, are now equal-equally help- 
less— and the tyranny of Louis XVI and the Tsar wou m 
due time he succeeded by the greater tyranny of the om 
mittee of Public Safety and Stalin. Tliere is no defense 
tyranny in constitution or doctrine. It can he kept in oun 
only by autonomous orders, corporate bodies, local govern- 
ments, because they have a life of their own. When t eir 
vitality has been sapped, the individual has no institubona 
foothold and no protection. 


THE blight of centralized government is the tendency to con 
centrate more and more political power in one agency, 
matters little whether this agency calls itself king, tsar, ue 
rer, secretary of a party, president, committee, repu ic, or 
whatever. The evil is the location of power in one ^ 

matters not at all whether this power is accumulated in the 
name of equality, liberty, reform, or revolution. The purpose 
for which the power is gathered is irrelevant to its ultimate 
use. For, once gathered, political power possesses a drive o 
its own-to perpetuate itself and Increase. Tl.is must sound 
as if “power" were an animate being. What it really attempts 
to say is that the individuals who Ilnd themselves at the point 
where the power is eoueeutrated always hehavc the same 
way. Tlie individuals in possession of this power may hasc 
acquired it for reasons good or had. honest or dishonest, or 
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because they are efficient, energetic, shrewd, ambitious, en- 
dowed with a reformers zeal, moved by an evil design, or 
because they were bom where the power is located, as the 
heir to the crowm. Whoever they may be, they will keep all 
the power that has come their way and attempt to increase it 
because it is never sufficient. 


The gathered power will have been institutionalized in a 
series of bureaucratic agencies, each with its own standards 
of efficiency, methods, and prerogatives. In due time all of 
these separate institutions, with their special insights, respon- 
sibilities, competencies, and loyalties come to be at the dis- 
posal of the same one individual— secretary. Fuehrer, king, or 
tsar. The power of these many institutions is his— they are 
each separately aware of an inadequacy and they transmit 
that to him. Like the separate institutions, the cro\\*n at the 
center feels the need for greater power. It therefore ahvays 
seeks to increase it and when successful stifles all those gath- 
ered within its folds. Like an ideal parasite, centralized 
power first drains the vitality of its victims and then perishes 
tor lack of nourishment. 


If one examines the means by which centralized political 
power grows until it accomplishes its logical end-self-anni- 
oln possible to identify the [following] steps taken 

ng le \\ ay— at least in the two instances with which we 
are concerned, France and Russia: 

“ weakening the local (feudal) nobility, 
y padually degrading the church to an instrument of 

the central government. 

1 r undermining or 

^ ''-rovcr’’auC;!.sf~'''‘" 

' under collected hy or 

n By u"o mmnh f government .agents. 

«.o Scf'th\"^ P"'- - 
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g] By the establishment of a national army, the abolition of 4S 

local militia, and finally by compulsory military serv- 

ice. . - 

h] By limiting or abolishing the autonomy of educational 

institutions. 

i] By censorship and control of the press. 

7] By the gradual replacement of local officers by members 
of a centrally controlled bureaucracy. 
k] By making service in the bureaucracy the conspicuous 
form of honorific activity. 

1] By suppressing all opposition and difference, 
w] By making loyalty and obedience to the central govern 
ment the leading political virtue, 
n] By contriving to make all personal ambition an ope 
depend upon the favor of the central government 
the king, the tsar. 

0] By so elaborating the presence of the central figure as o 
make it inconceivable that there could be any 0 e 
figure on the public stage— the Tsar, Louis • 
p] By narrowing the distinction between private an pu 1 
property, so that the central government can at will 
occupy or expropriate— through taxation, 
forced loan— or in individual cases by specia ecre , 
take what part of the public wealth it requires (Louis 
XIV told his heir that all the property of France 
was at the disposal of the crown) . 

9] By acquiring the power to distribute the pu ic trea 
at will and Nvithout an accounting. 

r] By being free to declare war or make peace. . j „ 

And finally by being able to take human life wit ou 
process. . , e 

By these means the road to absolute power as c ea 
all obstacles and it was a prophetic eye that led 
observe, “France is much more happily situat t an 
land, for here reforms that wall change the uho c s 
the country can be accomplished in a moment, icrc. 
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44 England similar measures are always exposed to be defeated 
by party strife.”® What he failed to sec was that the King 
who could efficiently do these things could not insure his own 
survival. 


CLEARLY, tyranny first and, later, social revolution follow in 
the path of uniformity and political “efficiency.” Without 
uniformity centralization is impossible. Without “efficiency” 
tyranny is not manageable. In the name of efficiency local 
variables and local traditions and their ability to resist are 
overridden. When local autonomy has been destroyed the 
only alternative is chaos or tyranny, and, historically speak- 
ing, each has its turn. 

Centralized administration does not luiderstand the es- 
sence of a healthy political life or the meaning of freedom. 

n ess peop e are free to group themselves about their local 
and immediate interests, they are not free at all Political 
existence of a multiplicity of groups 
“rn overlapping in their activities, having their 

thpT'f^ common law, playing a special role in 

thmp ^ members and enjoying a unique loyalty from 

its astir of tiese endows 

aspiration rf I '! "'P'‘''“*'= Prtvileges. rights, and duties. The 
tor uniform-I^ Inireaucratic servant of the centralized state 

Ser dt^Uth ‘he Peace 

in some (no,m t ''““'“y which men find only 

life TheThav “'ey coase to have a political 

have trtource 7 > 't P™‘-‘- ^ 

man can stand insul T®* PoIiticaUy. 

a university, a trade" ‘'^'orest-a music school, 

ship. If lie is dpmVrt *l- ^ '^T^oration, a religious fellow- 

P .3 domed group, he can no longer promote 

BsrjSisJt?i8X. “"cl"-' 
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either a special or a general interest; he no longer has any 4^ 
political influence. 


POLITICAL stability requires that the government derive its 
ultimate strength from the adhesion of these small societies 
which in their totality contain die nation itself. The little so- 
ciety makes possible a busy creative life for the individual. It 
involves him with his fellows in a common concern. It gives 
him a place among his neighbors and allows him to take his 
part in a recognized drama. It makes for the voluntary ac- 
cepted rule applicable to all members. It gives a meaning to 
the daily activities of humble folk. It makes for emotional 
stability by involving the individual in the manifold activities 
of local government. In a de^ee the cellular fellowship be- 
comes the government for the litde things that trouble men 
in their daily lives. Each little society* such as a township, a 
parish, a rod and gun club, a musical society, or a chamber 
of commerce, is a code-forming and tradition-generating 
body. Each of these multiplies the ways of men with ea^ 
other, and sets limits upon arbitrary power; for each m its 
own realm has authority and commands the support 
adherents. Rules grow up— unwritten and sometimes un e- 
fined— wherever men associate over a period of time, ^is is 
true in the army, in prisons, and among slaves. A society in 
being, no matter how small or how informal— a boys as 
hall club for instance— instructs, disciplines, and protects i 
own within the rules of the game. There must be no vio ation 
of an umvritten but recognized rule defining the separate ^ 
nities of prisoners and their guards. By its mere existence, t 
group sets limits to arbitrary authority. 

More significant perhaps than any of these consi eratio 
is the group’s impact upon the political process. A commu 
oity u-iih numerous corporate cells is one with many cen e 
of autonomous strength. Each group separately sta 'cs oi 
jurisdictional area inherent in its special role and eve op 
objectives that bear upon the community at large. T le ac i 
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ties of each of these groups impinge upon all the others. 
There are many areas of cooperation and opposition between 
the Red Cross, the Rod and Gun Club, the Athletic Union, 
and the Women’s Church Union. The community is a com- 
pound of overlapping and contradictory’ policy-making bod- 
ies, each with its ow’n variant of good and right. Tlie 
relations among these little societies are like the possible 
moves in a game of chess— there is no end to them. To add 
to the complexity of the pattern, the local societies have their 
regional and national bodies which in tlieir turn play similar 
roles on a broader stage. Public policy is a distillation, more 
or less acceptable, of the aims of these separate autonomous 
groups that would pattern the world to fit their particular 
definition of good and right. To complicate this scene still 
further, individual citizens may belong to a number of these 
ittle societies, so that contact runs formally between groups 
and informally through individuals who may have contra- 
dictory loyalties. 


In this kind of society a political party is the sum of all 
° entities, for the active workers in any local 

po itica party are usually involved in one or more of these 
autonomous bodies and represent— unconsciously, if you like 
e groups to which they belong. The political party is the 
^icle of t^iese contradictory interests. They, not the indi- 
ua s, ma e up the body politic; they determine public 
candMqV" elections, strengthen or weaken parly and 
wav noVt- 7"^ u corporate groups are each in their 

comS" ™ -d P--- of *0 

political S S’oop* >>« ■-> thousand sources of 

"rbeZnW ^ very broad base, 

and Russia stn ™ olization as exemplified by France 
twudcouldl “PO" hootf. - (hat any 

to a beallhv '*'^'’'“>'"5 the local cells essential 

and Ibe Jvem' “1’ '’"od up, 
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reaucracy, failed to recognize that the strength it needed 
had ebbed away and the power it exercised would prove a 
wthered reed. 

In the path of increasing centralization great harm is done 
to the individual by depriving him of responsibility at the 
local level in the little societies. Absence of responsibility 
strips him of meaningful activity and takes from him the zest 
for daily involvement. Inevitably the centralized govern- 
ment makes men and communities discontented by making 
them dependent upon a distant power. By depriving the indi- 
vidual of the enjoyable expenditure of energy and enthusiasm 
in remedial efforts for local ills, it makes him both apathetic 
and resentful. What he would have enjoyed doing himself 
he now expects a beneficent power to accomplish, and if his 
interest is stirred, it takes the form of seeking a formula to 
attract the attention of the all-powerful minister in the far- 
away capital. His means of compelling attention are limite 
—flattery, cajoling, begging— and when these fail him, as t ey 
must, he resorts to some form of magic: pull, influence* 
bribery, conspiracy, revolution. Energy previously devoted 
to playing a part in a community drama with other 
similarly engaged toward some common end is now expen e 
in futile gestures meant to attract the notice of what seems 
an indifferent or callous government. The local communities 
have now become incapable of doing the simplest things. 
They can no longer gather the enthusiasm or possess t e 
means to build a church, or punish a criminal. They turn to 
the central government and wait for the benefits to come as 
grace from above. And end in disillusionment, as they 

In politics it is more important to air the differences t a 
divide men than to find the remedies they seek. Some di 
culties are by their nature irremediable; others dissolve t lem 
selves into multiple questions of varying degrees o 
importance, and few need to have an immediate answer, 
but if there is no way of presenting a gricv'ancc, no means o 
seeking a remedy, then the smallest complaint becomes a 
challenge to the political system. Every difficult) seems 
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LS lead in one direction-lo the overthrow of the government. It 
does not have to be oppressive. It need merely be 
ous to popular feeling and indifferent to complaint. All that 
is called for is that it have what it must have to succeed 
sufficient insulation from the stresses and strains of ordinary 
living to acquire the reputation of an insensitive monster 
ruling the lives of men for its own selfish ends. 


WHERE there are no effective political parties, that is, where 
there is no opposition and therefore no two-way political 
communication, the ideologists take over the role of critics 
and prophets and they, instead of experienced participants 
in public affairs, shape the minds of men and define the po- 


litical issues. 

This is what happened in France. The ideologists became 
the political leaders by default, and their bold reform projects 
were equal to their lack of experience in public affairs. They 
knew the answer just because they did not understand the 
question. The question was, as it always has been, how to 
anange the infinite details of human association so as to give 
a modicum of satisfaction to all who are involved. In reply to 
any question— whether of taxation or justice or economy in 
government— they said the answer was equality, liberty, fra- 
ternity. The model they held before them was in the primitive 
world— where all men are free. Abolish the artificialities, the 
false pride, the useless prerogatives, give power to the peo- 
ple, enthrone reason, and all will be well— so well that liberty 
will reign and felicity will be the portion of every man. 
In Russia it was abolish capitalism and all men will be free 
and happy. Tliese are ingratiating doctrines but irrelevant in 
a real world; for in a real world the criminal has to be caught, 
tried, sentenced, and punished; the lax must be levied col- 
lected. appropriated, and expended-and these are complex 
mailers oC mBnile detail for which no completely satisfactory 
solution has rvw t. a t,. ,. 


these harassment’ 


ever been found. But to the ideologist, all of 


are a matter of indifference because he is 
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0 little aware of tlicir existence that he can dc"' " 

))■ a simple formula and remain for a lime blissfully indilfcr- 

mt to tlic consequences of his policy. 

Tire tragedy which the centralized government wdl have 
brought upon itself will be compounded by the ideologis 
turned politician, lie will attempt to ^‘^^=‘’^'=,,‘='’."'>’‘’'‘"2 
cept the centralized govenrment He will gudlot.ne the k ng 
destroy the church, ex-propriate the P;°Pf 
deny Le privacy of the family. He wil do all of ih. ^d 
more but keep the centralized state and 
one thing he will not attempt will treau^ 

local self-government, the absence of wh.eh ^ 

of Ure revolution itself. The revoluUonist 
little parish as a source of strength to *e 

Ht I, .0 ttken «lib p™ “ ' 0.« !.• 

reconstruct everything and so g 

remains oblivious ‘o P^ ®,d not re-create this 

corporate toums and if ],e could because 

essential source of political sta ' Uie power and 

a vigorous local community to save the na- 

nulUfy the ambiUon of tlie government is the major 

tion. The loss of e.xpenence i ^ S,^,„tion cannot bring it 
deprivation of the people on 
back to life. 
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EFFORTS TO ORGANTZE the world foi peace, past and present, 
have always broken down in the end. This is a simple state- 
ment of the historical record. One cannot argue lack of good 
^vill or honesty of purpose or a genuine desire to achieve an 
effective international organ that would take on itself the 
role of peace-keeping with the support of the nations of the 
earth. But, as the whole world knows, the effort has been 
mstrated. The League of Nations was the latest great failure. 
The United Nations seems headed in the same direction. 

ere are many reasons why this may happen. Human 
aUairs are complicated matters shaped and influenced by a 
yria o causes that, taken together, have given us our 
threat of human annihilation and the 
frn ' ^ V n toward an imminent convulsion 

the drt' T A c=>sual evaluation of 

menlalitv' human being has no instru- 
Z m o f ‘ 1 ='™™ents race or 

P om the last decision he would probably ever be 
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called upon to make— to give the signal that would release 6i 
thermonuclear warfare. Such a possibility would only seem 
consistent with a world gone mad, or held in the grip of 
individuals who lack reason, conscience, Christian charity, or 
ordinary common sense. In fact there have been worried 
people in the United States who arc prepared to put the 200 
million Americans underground as a security measure against 
such a war, and there have been others who seem to accept 
the prospects of a loss of twenty to thirty million American 
lives in an effort to defeat the enemy— as if in the complex 
effects of nuclear warfare one could calculate in advance the 
number of dead to be expected with any kind of precision. 

Such a view also assumes that in so interwoven a social sys- 
tem as ours it is possible to foresee what the disruption of 
services and communication and the physical impossibility 
of dealing with the dead and the injured might lead to. The 
dead by unexpected starvation, thirst, and exhaustion might 
well be greater than were set down in the calculation projec- 
tion. 

The mere statement of these matters as possibilities that 
reasonable and prudent men are trying to encompass, to plan 
for, so as to mitigate what seems to them even greater horrors, 
raises fundamental questions of why this prospect is upon us. 

It will not do to blame the scientists who learned how to split 
the atom and manufacture the atomic bomb. The problem 
is not a scientific one; it is political. It is not even primarily 
military. It is political because it involves the nature and 
function of the state itself. 

The modern national state is of relatively recent origin. 

Some historians consider its emergence a result of the Refor- 
mation; others place its beginnings at about the time of the 
French Revolution, or as one of its major consequences. In 
any case, the primary function of the modem national state is 
to protect its citizens from external attack and maintain in- 
ternal order. Tlie emphasis upon protection from external 
aggression has set the tone and defined the character of the 
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modem state more fully than any other single function that 
may characterize it. In fact, nationalism and all that goes 
with it requires the ability to keep the stale absolutely sov- 
ereign, which in essence means the ability to impede any 
intrusion upon its territory, interests, or dignity. 

In a world of competitive nation-states such as Europe 
represented after the Reformation, when states like France 
and Spain were expanding at the expense of their neighbors, 
and after the French Revolution, when France was tr)’ing to 
impose its sovereignty upon the rest of Europe, the question 
of national security became the prime consideration. The 
First and the Second World Wars are logical by-products of 
this stale; so is the Cold War; so is the armaments race; so 
are the struggles in various parts of the world that have fol- 
0'\ed the Second World War. In each case the attack is 
against a sovereign nation to subjugate it, to impose upon it 
another loyalty and even another system. Though that is 
Is fear of conquest that governs the political 
a 1 u e toward the rest of the world. The many alliances, 
rea les, understandings, mutual defense pacts, disarmament 
meetings, peace congresses, and international courts have all 
ai ed m the end. The history of the national state is a bloody 
ne, an it could not be olhenvise. As states absolutely sov- 
ign confined within a geographic boundary, and accepting 
no mfrmgements on their absolute rights, as states beset by 
ThCZl ambitious, and presum- 

S bo '“her could 
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The improved weapons that liave been placed in its hands 
have merely increased the size and the human and material 
costs of warfare. Nor have the attempts to form international 
organizations seriously changed the nature of the system or 
the relations of the states to each other. The League of Na- 
tions witnessed Mussolini’s attack upon Ethiopia, Japans 
invasion of China, the Chaco War in South America, and 
other conflicts as well. The United Nations have seen numer- 
ous small wars; the blockade of Berlin, the Korean War, the 
confrontation between the United States and Russia over 
Cuba, the war in Vietnam, the bloody strife over Cyprus and 
the concurrent danger of a war between Greece and Turkey, 
and the conflagration in the Middle East— to mention only a 
few as the more evident examples of the failure of the 
United Nations to bring peace to the world. 

Whether the United Nations survives or disappears there 
appears to be no prospect that these wars big and small will 
come to an end. The state system is not capable of building 
an effective international order and is not capable of endow- 
ing the United Nations with the needed power to maintain 
the peace between the nations. An organization made up of 
sovereign states is not a satisfactory base for maintaining in- 
ternational stability. Each slate in any real crisis, or even in 
lesser matters, behaves as a national state, and when it takes 
a position in the United Nations on any subject it does so in 
accord with its conception of its own interests. Every debate, 
every vote, every speech reflects this stubborn fact. Anyone 
who listened to the debate over the recent war in the Middle 
East will testify that not a single state put the international 
order before its own national interest. Nor could it do so. 
The slate system by its ver>' nature, by its overriding involve- 
ment in the question of national security, cannot act other- 
wise. It would seem, therefore, that an international order 
cannot be built on the sovereign states. 

If wo are going to have an international order, then, it 
will have to rest mron some other base, preferably upon one 
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that is extranational by its very nature. Such a possible base 
does exist and is constantly growing stronger and more inclu- 
sive. What is more, its growth and continuing expansion 
cannot be hailed for it involves the nature of the industrial 
system itself. This proposed base is the international corpo- 
ration. It is by nature supranational; its servants are literally 
indifferent to the national state except as an impediment to 
the growth of the basis for international concurrence. Its 
present role contains its potential as an international poliitcal 
force. 


A glance at the alternatives inherent in the present slate 
sptem will expose their impotence in dealing with the po- 
litical impasse. All of these possible alternatives are in the 
end unacceptable because they are self-defeating. The 
first possibility is that Russia and the United States will ar- 
rive at an understanding to keep the peace of the world 
either directly or by lending their military support to the 
Uruted Nations. This would reduce the United Nations to a 
tool of these two powers and make a mockery of all the 
mac inery of voting, committees, conferences, and so on, now 
m existence. In a measure this has already happened; when 
i-^»j u the United Nations can function 

Un disagree, the wars go on to exhaus- 

tion-Korea, Vietnam, the Middle East, and so on. There is, 

woiilrl^^* ground to assume that such an agreement 
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will arise within a reasonable time or that if it did arise, it 
would exhibit the wisdom and restraint required to keep the 
alliance between the great powers and prevent a war. Tlie 
present posture of Do Gaulle and the past behavior of Hit- 
ler and Stalin tax the credulity of even the most stubborn 
optimist. 

A third possibility is an alliance between Russia and 
China for the imposition of their notion of peace upon man- 
kind. Although this is possible, it is not likely because there 
are no grounds for lasting peace between tlicsc powers. Rus- 
sia has a million or more square miles of territory claimed by 
China..That does not proxade a basis for a permanent alliance, 
and what is assumed to be in store for an alliance between the 
United States and Russia would repeat itself in the case of 
Russia and China, as it would if such an agreement devel- 
oped between the United States and China. 

The fourth possibility is a nuclear war between the major 
atomic powers, leading to the virtual annihilation of each 
other and most of the rest of the population of the earth. 
There are people in both East and West who speculate that 
one of these powers would come off best and not only re- 
cover from the losses and the destruction but also assume the 
direction of the affairs of the world. 

The fifth possibility is a continuation of the balance of 
terror that now exists until such time as—? No one knows or 
can predict the answer to this question. How long can it go 
on? How will it terminate? In the meantime, nuclear weapons 
are being researched and produced. One day it is announced 
that Russia has a satellite capable of dropping atomic bombs 
on American cities. A few weeks later we announce that the 
United States has a missile capable of carrying multiple 
bombs, each tuned to a special Russian city and more difficult 
to destroy than earlier weapons. The assumption is that these 
powers will somehow balance each other in capabilities to 
do harm. What happens if by some bit of luck or human 
misfortune one or the other upsets the present balance by 
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quite suddenly acquiring the ability both to strike its oppo- 
nent and detonate the nuclear weapon sent against him in 
response to the first blow? llow long would the balance of 
terror last? Or, a purely political question, what if a Hitler 
should come to power either in Russia or in the United States, 
a man incapable of stajdng still and driven by some inner 
compulsion to adventure in the world, regardless of the 
danger? Then what? 


This is the present situation in a world of nationalism 
where the state, great or small, can no longer protect its own 
from annihilation, where all of the songs, myths, and boasts 
that go with the idea of political nationalism have lost their 
meaning. This national impotence is especially true of the 
little nations-Belgium, The Netherlands, Poland, Bulgaria. 
It is also true of the large nuclear powers. They at least be- 
lieve that they have the power to inflict such damage as to 
make the attack too expensive-a belief based upon a bal- 
ance of terror and upon the presupposition of there being 
men of reason in control of the instrument that could speed 
e ea ly bomb into space. As a basis for permanent inter- 
naliona peace both of these assumptions reflect almost a 
naive optimism— an optimism that has proven a snare and a 
tielusion in innumerable instances in the past, and will most 
likely do so in the future. 


e IS ory and manner of men and nations of the last 
Tinrr ycais Underlies the present situation, and the 

thp ° impasse implies for human destiny is 
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for its citizens from external attack, it has lost one of its 57 
major reasons for being. This applies to both the little and 
the big nation. Nor, as we have seen, can the state build a 
viable international order. Its nationalism stands in the way. 

If. as some assume, the movement toward European unity 
suggests a decline of nationalism, then in tlie present state of 
affairs it would be replaced by a larger nationalism. De 
Gaulle’s attitude toward the admission of Great Britain into 
the Common Market is an early hint of what is probably in 
store for the future. A European nationalism would not ad- 
vance the development of an international organization; it 
might even make it more difficult to approve the surrender 
of sovereignty that would be involved. The point really is that 
an international organization cannot be built of nations, it 
must have a different genesis and composition. 

An international political organization must have its 
source in international ratlier than national bodies. It must 
be organized upon the basis of on-going institutions that are 
by nature supranational, whose governors think in interna- 
tional terms, whose personnel are indifferent to, and almost 
unaware of, the nation. It must have its origin in a fountain- 
head that is supranational by its very existence, function, 
plan, and purpose. If such a base could be found upon which 
to build an international political institution, then indeed the 
external role of the national state would decline and gradu- 
ally disappear and the problem of security— national security 
—would become meaningless because they would no longer 
serve any purpose. Security for the nation would exist be- 
cause no one would be interested in challenging it. This may 
sound like the wildest sort of dream, like the emanations of 
some Utopian prophet with no sense of the real world, and 
therefore irrelevant. Would that the idea were irrelevant. 

Then the problem it tries to deal with would no longer exist. 

But it does exist. The threat to the security of the national 
state must first be by-passed, become meaningless, before the 
present danger of atomic weapons can come to seem irrclc- 
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vant to the needs of mankind. The arms cannot be destroyed 
as long as there is danger to the stale. The threat to national 
security must become meaningless before the weapons will 
be beaten into plowshares. 

The seemingly impossible idea of the disappearance of 
security problems because the national state can no longer 
provide security for its people, is a growing daily phenom- 
enon that is going unnoticed. If the national state can, no 
longer protect its own against annihilation from the outside, 
it becomes functionless. But that would not create the inter- 
national order. Such an order can come only from the exist- 
ence of an expanding body of international organizations 
multiplying daily in function and number. These bodies are 
Rowing with the increasing speed of travel and transactions; 

e earth has become smaller for purposes of international 
communication than was the smallest nation in the days of 
the oxcart. 


This international body is the corporation, or, preferably, 
the international corporate body. It is a natural body because 
1 has Its origin in the performing of a needed function; In- 
temational Telephone and Telegraph is an example. It is by 
^ crent to the boundary and unconcerned about 
• j. ^ y becomes aware of the national state as an 
pe iment, an obstruction. The members of the interna- 
ico in fulfilling the serv- 
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companies like Standard Oil of New Jersey, Shell, and others, 69 
and to religious bodies like the Roman Catholic Church and 
Islam, to scientific bodies, the International Red Cross, 
and a thousand other corporate bodies that exercise jurisdic- 
tion over propert)", have thousands of employees, have con- 
tractual relations in a hundred different countries, have their 
own internal systems of discipline and their own police force, 
make rules and regulations that affect the lives, comfort, con- 
venience, and fortune of thousands of people in many parts 
of the earth. Tliesc bodies govern the enterprise under their 
control and in doing so exercise powers almost sovereign. 

When an international airplane company decides to establish 
a field in a nation for the first time, it has performed an act of 
greater import to the body politic of that nation than most 
acts of the government. When an international bank decides 
to make a loan, it exercises a judgment the political conse- 
quence of which may prove great indeed— it may save a 
government from being overthrown, or it might stimulate an 
industry that will provide employment for many, increase 
the national income, and raise the standard of living of all. 

When an international oil company opens up an oil field, as 
it did in Venezuela or Aden, it may change the face of the 
nation and lay the foundations of a modem society. In doing 
so it exercises authority equal to or, in some instances, greater 
than the local government. It makes contracts, acquires land, 
lays pipeline, brings in shipping, develops communication, 
builds schools and roads. It brings in a great variety of skills, 
which are gradually passed on to the local population, thus 
changing the social structure of the body politic. It stimulates 
a labor movement, a skilled working class, a middle class of 
distributors, a wealthy class of lawyers, politicians, and local 
participants. By the royalty and taxes it pays, the government 
is able, perhaps for the first time in its history, to perform 
those services expected of it in a modem society— to build 
schools, expand its universities, develop a national road sys- 
tem, and so on. The powers of the international corporate 
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body are very great, and its influence upon the society in 
which it operates may also he great. The acts of an interna- 
tional corporate body have in effect the characteristics of a 
sovereign state; they may be unavoidable— such as those that 
arise from the need for the right of way for a pipeline that 
has to be provided so that the corporate body can function in 
this place, just as the government cannot build a highway 
unless its legislature will authorize the funds and the courts 
uphold the rights of eminent domain. 

The international oil corporation, the international com- 
munications corporation, the international bank are natural 
bodies. They are called into being by the need for the service 
that they and they alone can perform. The modem world is 
their presence. They are the essence of the international sys- 
tem that has grown and expanded at a rate faster than the 
population explosion. In that sense they play a role more 
essential than that of sovereignty— or, better perhaps, they per- 
orm a unique service without which the modem state would 
e seriously crippled. These are services that have to be per- 
ormed by an international corporate body and cannot be 
pp le y any other agency. The nationalist state cannot 
mrr, telecommunication system, or the inter- 
system system, or Uie international distributing 
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international communications systems— for their participation 
in the world. And when an international corporate body such 
as Pan American Airways decides to build an airfield in a 
small African or Asian country, it in fact exercises an act of 
sovereignty— no one can compel it to do so and the local gov- 
ernment can only stop it to its own disadvantage and increas- 
ing isolation in the modem world. Such an act would in the 
long nin be equivalent to a defeat in a war. 

This corporate body of which we have been speaking is 
increasing in numbers and size, in power and prestige, and 
in the areas of modern enterprise that it embraces. It is inter- 
national in its very essence. Its purpose is service, in response 
to manifest needs, and it has a life span of as long as the 
service needs to be performed. Its ownership is irrelevant, 
for the owner neither manages nor controls it except in legal 
fiction and it can, and in due course will, be owned by peo- 
ple all over the world. Its management can be drawn from 
wherever competence is to be found; its profits may be dis- 
tributed among owners in all nations; its technical personnel 
and labor force can be, and often are, completely interna- 
tional. Perhaps more significant, the international corporate 
body is devoted to the performance of an international func- 
tion. Its total commitment is extranational. It has no concern 
with boundaries, national interest, local cultural pride, and 
regional idiosyncrasies, except as they favor or hinder the 
performance of the function for which the corporate body has 
come into existence. This international corporate body is thus 
autonomous within the state where it operates. It draws its 
capital, finance, skill, material from wherever it finds it. It is 
at the service of the nation but is not of it. Its life will go on 
when the present government has fallen, even when the 
slate has changed its character by merging, annexation, defeat 
or whatever. The international communication corporations 
will go on no matter what the political map of Africa or Asia 
looks like fifty years from now. Tlie functional service is more 
durable than the political form or territorial prescription. 
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62 The telephone system operates in both East and West Ger- 
many, in both North and South Korea. Tlic international 
corporate body is indifFerent to national limitations. Its per- 
sonnel think, plan, and operate on an international basis: 
the telephone line is broken in Ghana; there is an oil shortage 
in Paraguay; the Catholic priest in a church near Pittsburgh 
has stepped beyond permissible doctrine and Rome has sus- 
pended him; a scientific congress has refused to seat a dele- 
gate from Rumania or Switzerland because it considers his 


work incompetent. The international corporate body “gov- 
erns functionally across all borders wherever it has found a 
natural role, a service that it alone can perform. 

We thus really have two systems of “sovereignty” in the 
world: the state, large and small, and the international cor- 
porate body. The first is on the defensive and is probably on 
the decline; it is anxious over its security and is living by 
permission of those who could annihilate it on any day. 
Even Jhe great powers stand in fear that the “balance of 
break down or that some fallible human being 
w miscalculate and blunder to produce a cataclysm that 
may see the end of all life on the face of the earth. This 
nation-state has tried to build an international political sys- 
em or its own salvation but has always failed. Its commit- 
n to national security has made it impossible for it to 
contnve an extranalional body within which it could be 
u merp i ^ve live by the experience of the past the mod- 
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o%vn undoing as a national state. 
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not political power. Their international character makes them 
indifferent to local political squabbles. Their supranational 
structure places them beyond the need for security so essen- 
tial to the state. In fact, they by-pass the security problem. 

Clearly, if the state manages to blunder into a holocaust 
and consume the races of men that people the earth, then the 
international corporate bodies will go down the stream and 
be washed away as if they had never existed. But if we as- 
sume that life is carried by some creative impulse that will 
not die, that man has always contrived a new structure when 
the old one was worn out, when it could no longer provide 
for and protect those whom it was meant to serve, then one 
would expect what has happened in the past to be repeated 
in the present impasse. The international corporate body, like 
the itinerant merchant who settled outside the castle wall 
with the consent of the baron and ultimately displaced him 
by developing a new political order, would seem the logical 
basis for the contrivance of a noncompetitive international 
order. This is perhaps a strange destiny for the corporation. 
But examples of it have been seen in the past: the Knights 
Templars and the Hanseatic League, for instance. The inter- 
national corporate body seems destined for this role. It is 
international in structure and function. It knows not the 
tribulations of the state. The reduction of the earth to the size 
of a large ancient parish with many autonomous governments 
makes the international corporate body the logical bond be 
tween them. The speed of communication, the increased 
mobility and proliferation of the sciences, make corporate 
organization increasingly evident, necessary, and inevitable. 
Our industrialized world is held together by the increasing 
number of corporate bodies and by their widening role. 

The international corporate body involves the citizen in 
a different loyalty-a functional identity with a stateless 
order that knows no borders. The day may well come \\hen 
the majority of people in all nations will have their deepest 
political loyalties to one or more international corporate 
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bodies. They may well become absorbed in identities, values, 
and interests unrelated to the state or the nation. This is 
probably inevitable if industrialization works its way as it 
seems bound to do. The international corporate bodies may 
have differences with other similar organizations. But the dif- 
ferences would have little to do with nationalism or security. 


What seems implicit in this development is a new interna- 
tional order based not upon the state obsessed by fear of 
subversion or conquest but upon the natural cxtranational 
bodies that are visibly by-passing the security problem of the 
national state and are enveloping all men and all states. 

Time is the essence of change and transition. How long 
will it take for the corporate body to be so evidently the 
international structure as to make the formal legal organ 
contrived by the nation-state— the United Nations— visibly 
irrelevant because the stale itself will become irrelevant to 
international dealings? One cannot assume that so profound 
a structural change as here envisioned can go on without 
political impUcations, and without a shift in political power. 
Wliat is not clear is the way this shift of political power will 
occur, but that it will take place there can be little doubt. 

the national state hold on long enough to permit this to 
occur or will it destroy itself and mankind as well? What 
out u^ia and China? The answer here seems clear. If 
ussia an China are going to become industrialized in the 
ense t at the United States is, then they will go the same 
rAn A V Corporate body will xeach over the 

sea state, as in some measure it already does. The inter- 
lonal corporate body is a natural functional institution 
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needs? This seems to be the major issue confronting man- 65 
kind. It is a question of time, and no one can say whether 
man will allow himself the mercy of surviving long enough 
to find a way of transferring international powers to the cor- 
porate bodies that have come into being for other purposes but 
unwittingly foreshadow an international order resting on a 
natural international base untroubled by the burdens of na- 
tional security. 



the American tradition 
in foreign relations 


A CTEAT PEOPLE WEATHERS a period of Stress like that through 
which Americans are now living if its institutions are sound 
and express its deepest convictions. The American institu- 
tions, mo ded by time and experience, contain values that 
pve meaning to the things we do. Time, place, and fortune 
ave ^vrought their own special imprint upon the American 
ronsciTOce and endowed our folk with an ethical bias pecu- 
ar y eir own. The indefinable something we call the Amer- 
mn -jvlh! ^ philosophy of life and a political 
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American polity. We seem to have lost sight of the recogniz- 67 
able drift of our own history and of the sweep of its great 
cnergj’. 

This exuberant and restless power, so recognizably de- 
scriptive of the United Slates, has been disciplined by an 
equally strong moral bias which has not only canalized and 
contained it within bounds, but humanized it as well. How 
else explain this crude and boundless might, which fought 
two great wars 3,000 and 6,000 miles distant from its own 
shores, and then, at the height of its military glory-with the 
enemy defeated and the world helpless to resist the strength 
of its armies— dismantled its gathered force and returned to 
the pursuit of peaceful ways, asking only that the other na- 
tions of the world do the same? It has placed no other people 
under duress and has exacted neither homage nor obeisance 
from the weak and the powerless, as well it might have done. 

Nay, more than that. It has not only denied itself any com- 
pensation for the burden and cost laid upon it by two wars, 
but at the end of the fighting it has offered its resources and 
its skill to help bind the wounds and assuage the pain that 
the wars had imposed upon other peoples— including the 
enemies it had just defeated. The Hoover Commission, in 
the First World War, UNRRA, and the Marshall Plan at the 
end of the second, are but parts of the effort by the American 
people to make life livable again for those who had suffered 
in the conflict. But the story does not end there. After the 
First World War, Wilson became the architect of a League 
of Nations that would protect the weak against the strong- 
against ourselves in fact; and, after the Second World War, 
Roosevelt and Hull became the chief movers to do over 
again through the United Nations what had been attempted 
after the First World War by Wilson. To say that a people 
that on two such occasions behaved in this way has no phi- 
losophy of politics, no sense of direction, and no international 
policy is to speak the sheerest nonsense. What may be said is 
that the United States has never elaborated its implicit values 
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68 into a conscious doctrine. This, however, is an evidence of 
strength and vitality. A formal ideology is an unconscious 
apology, a claim for validity that needs to he defended. A 
vigorous, spontaneous life calls for no explanation and over- 
flows any doctrine. 

The tenor of American polity, both internal and external, 
is clear enough if we will only look at it. If we have not 
looked at it in recent times, this is in part due to the distorted 
doctrines in which our generation and the one before it have 
been caught up. Many of those doctrines are not descriptive 
of our behavior and do not stem from American experience. 
We have— and here our intellectuals and teachers are per- 
haps more guilty than others— permitted ourselves to be be- 
guiled by theories of economic determinism and “power 
politics. We have attempted to explain American foreign 
policy on grounds in which we really do not believe— the 
proof of which is that we do not act upon them. Our be- 
havior is a standing contradiction of the theories taught us in 
00 based upon the beliefs and practices of other peoples, 
n when— as happened on occasion— our government 

through the executive departments has behaved as if the 
eoriM of power politics and economic determinism were 
true, the American people repeatedly repudiated the policy, 
^ return to die traditional though inadequately 
American belief that the little nations of the world 
r the strong and 
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states in the Caribbean rather than permanently to control 
them. 

In short, the American people have always had a principle 
of foreign policy. They have had it from the very beginning. 
The basic motivation that has governed American relations 
with other states became evident during the earliest dissi- 
dence that led up to the War of Independence, was the chief 
cause of the Revolution itself and (to use William H. Sew- 
ard’s phrase) ”is in reality the chief element of foreign inter- 
course in our history.” ^ 

The controlling proposition in American foreign policy 
was clearly enunciated by James Madison when he said 
The fundamental principle of the Revolution was, that the 
colonies were coordinate members with each other and with 
Great Britain, of an empire united by a common executive 
sovereign, but not united by a common legislative sovereign. 
The legislative power was maintained to be as complete in 
each American Parliament, as in the British Parliament. . . . 
A denial of these principles by Great Brtain, and the ^asser- 
tion of them by America, produced the Revolution. The 
“fundamental principle ... that the colonies were coordi- 
nate members with each other and that . . . the le^lative 
power was ... as complete in each American Parliament, 
as in the British Parliament” has remained the unbroken 
popular theme in American foreign relations. It was this in- 
spiration that ultimately made Rhode Island and Texas equal 
within the American federal union. The Pan American system 
of equal states rests upon the same fundamenta principle 
and to this basic motivation we must ascribe the gradua 
evolution of the Monroe Doctrine from unilateral to multi- 
lateral policy. It explains the "hands olT injunction imposed 
upon European Powers in regard to the Western Hemisphere 
and is the reason for the non-aggressive attitude in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. This fundamental principle was the keystone 
for our advocacy of the Open Door in China, as it was Uie 
justification for a continuing opposition to Japan. We nc- 
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70 cepted the challenge of a war in the Far East rather than 
yield the governing principle in our foreign policy. 

The American commitment to the ideal of the juridical 
equality and moral integrity of states explains our participa- 
tion in two world wars. It explains our effort to develop a 
League of Nations so as, in Woodrow Wilson s words, to ex- 
pand “the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of 
the world . . , that every people should be left free to de- 
termine its own polity, its own way of development, unhin- 
dered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great 
and the powerful.” In such words President Wilson was 
simply restating the version of the “fundamental principle” 
which Madison knew was the chief cause of the War of Inde- 
pendence. But the same motivation was also one of the chief 
reasons for the defeat of the League of Nations. One need but 
turn back to the debate in the Senate to recognize that what 
defeated the League of Nations was in no small degree the 
conviction that America’s belief in the “coordinate” member- 
ship of all peoples had been repudiated. There is a peculiar 
consistency in this belief of ours that the little nation has 
the same rights as the big one. Our quarrel with Russia is 
upon this ground. The Truman Doctrine is a modem version 
o the basic propositions of President Monroe; and our de- 
eme of Lorea is explainable only on the grounds that the 
on y ind of a world the American people can comfortably 
lyc in is one in which Korea has no more right to attack and 
ismem er Russia than Russia has to attack and dismember 
orea-or Finland. We reaUy believe that Ecuador and 
tw <^oordinatc with the United Slates, just as we believe 
o an and Bulgaria are coordinate with Russia. 
fr»r.l{cr. ^ American notions seem impractical and 
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Germany and Japan have committed national suicide by 
consistent adhesion to these doctrines seems not to dampen 
to eloquence of those who would persuade us to abandon 
t e beliefs and practices by which wc have lived and pros- 
pered from the beginning. 


■ruE United States is the oldest international society ( except- 
ing Switzerland) in existence. It is also the largest. It is 
composed of [50] "indestructible,” "sovereign” states, greatly 
ering in wealth and population. How great the difforcnco 
etween them is can be seen by comparing Rhode Island to 
Gxas in area, and Nevada with about 160,000 population to 
ew York with more than 14,000,000. And yet there is no 
invi ious distinction between them, and a Senator like Rorah 
a small state could be a dominant voice in the forcigit 
P° cy of the United States for some 20 years, In the United 
^ates, the representative of the smallest member of the 
oration can speak for the entire system without anyone 
*^^rig aware that he represents the least of the stales. 'I’liis is 
^ profound political miracle and was made possible by our 
cceptancc of the principle of equality. Without It, no ua- 
ased upon a federal system could have been built to 
pf^n an. entire continent and grow to bo not merely the luosl 
powerful but perhaps the stablest political entity on the faet' 
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states are to exist, they must of necessity have an equal vote 
in the general government. Small communities when associ- 
ating with greater can only be supported by an equality of 
votes.” And Luther Martin from Maryland laid it doxvn that 
“you must give each state an equal suffrage, or our business 
is at an end.” The course of the debates need not be re- 
viewed here, but the compromise— reluctantly agreed to by 
the large states— adopted the older practice of Connecticut, 
that of an equal vote for the political units and a popular vole 
for the governor. Each state was to have two members in the 
Senate; representation in the House was to be determined 
on the basis of population in the slates. In effect, this means 
that the smaller states can outvote the larger ones in the 
Senate, and that in any crucial legislative issue the states are 
equal, because a bill has to be passed by both houses. It also 
means that in foreign relations the smaller states could play 
the decisive role if tliey voted as a bloc. But they do not vote 
that way. Equality has eliminated jealousy. 

The extension of this principle of equality to the new 
states to be carved out of the Western Territories is, next to 
the formation of the union, the most important political deci- 
sion in our entire history. Without it there would have been 
no ederal union that spans a continent. It was recognized 
t at in time the new states would outnumber the original 13. 

East would be surrendering itself into 
e ands of the new states, and among other limitations it 
as proposed that the representatives of the new states should 
never be allowed to outnumber those of the original 13. But 
the principle of equality prevailed. 


‘the Western States 


Madison insisted that 
1-1 , never would nor ought to submit to a 
slatp*;*’'Tv!^ ^graded them from an equal rank with other 
to rovem the Continental Congress 

tricts “ t n new states said that new dis- 

tnets should become and ever after he and constitute » 


separate, free, and 


union as such, with all 


sovereign state, and be admitted into the 


the privileges and immunities of those 
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slates which now compose the Union.” This is what coordi- 
nate membership means. This same principle was applied to 
the lands that came with the Floridas, the Transcontinental 
Treaty, the Louisiana Purchase, and those ceded to the 
United States as a result of the war with Mexico. The prin- 
ciple was further evidenced by the agreement that no large 
state could be divided and no small state united svith an- 
other without its own consent. 

The juridical and political equality of the “indestructible” 
states has made possible sharp diFerence of opinion over 
questions of interest and policy without undermining the 
union. What we have not quarreled about is the right of 
each state to its full share in a common judgment and in 
the formation of a common policy. And herein lies the basic 
issue in international relations. We forget that the United 
States is an international society because we do not quarrel 
over the right to partake in common decisions. 

The principle of equal membership within the federal 
union ultimately eventuated in Calhoun’s doctrine of a dis- 
soluble compact behveen the states, and in the Civil War. 
The South still speaks of the War Behveen the States. But it 
also explains the even more remarkable political event of 
the readmission of the defeated states on a par with the vic- 
tors. If the union was to survive, no other course was possible. 

A federal union built upon the principle of equal sovereignty 
is not a proper instrument for military government nor for 
the arbitrary denial to others of the rights and immunities 
which the individual states claim for themselves. Tlie Ameri- 
can ide,al of coordinate states is in its essence anti-imperialist. 


Tins is well illustrated in our relations with Latin America. 
Tlio Monroe Doctrine is woven of many contradictory strands 
and influences, but the firm hand of John Quincj' Adams, 
more than that of any other, shaped its final form. "Two years 
before it was given to the world, Adams had declared that 
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“colonial establishments cannot fulfill the great objects of 
governments in the just purpose of civil society.” They were, 
he said, “incompatible with the essential character of our insti- 
tutions”; they were “engines of ^vrong and in time it would 
be “the duty of the human family to abolish them, as they 
are now endeavoring to abolish the slave trade.” The Monroe 
Doctrine, therefore, has in its background the broad proposi- 
tion, again in Adams’ own words that: “The whole system of 
modern colonization is an abuse of government and it is 
time that it should come to an end.” 

Our government chose to act separately when announcing 
the new policy rather than with Great Britain, as originally 
proposed by Canning. But it is wortli recalling that John 
Quincy Adams urged the British to follow our example 
and recognize the independence of the Latin American 
nations because “upon this ground ... a firm and deter- 
mined stand could now be jointly taken by Great Britain 
and the United States in behalf of the Independence of 
Nfltiorw.” 


President Monroe before issuing the declaration con- 
sulted Jefferson and Madison, who had preceded him in 
office. Jefferson thought that it was a good occasion “of de- 
c anng our protest against the atrocious violations of the 
rig of nations begun by Bonaparte and “now continued” 
y t e Holy Alliance. Madison suggested that it might en- 
TOmpass not merely the Western Hemisphere but Spain and 
reece as well. The full significance of the Monroe Doctrine 
mus e rea against the anti-imperialism of its chief Ameri- 
can sponsors. And William H. Seward, writing to the French 
Govemmenl declared that: “The practice of this Govern- 
resnoVr ^ a ^ a guarantee to all nations of the 

oeonlc ’ ^ "lerican people for the free sovereignty of the 

people m every other State.” ^ ^ 

ard ^^'^Ingly perhaps, from Rich- 

that a bI’oE Venezuelan dispute 

tates IS law upon the subjects to 
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which it confines its intoqiosition' in this continent. He 
added, however, that the Monroe Doctrine "does not con- 
template any interference in the internal affairs of any Amer- 
ican state.” And in what seems like a reminder of the great 
debate in the Constitutional Convention here transferred to 
a debate behveen nations, lie said that “the United States 
would cherish the territorial rights of the feeblest of those 
states, regarding them ... as equal to even the greatest 


nationalities.” 

It was left to Theodore Roosevelt temporarily to twist the 
Monroe Doctrine beyond its historical intent. He argued that, 
“however reluctantly,” tlic United States might be compelled 
*to the exercise of an international police power in the 
Caribbean area. But even Roosevelt's exuberance was modu- 
lated by the basic American tradition, and he declared that 
the Doctrine did not imply or carry "an assumption of superi- 
ority, and of a right to exercise some kind of protectorate 
over the Latin American countries. It was during Theodore 
Roosevelts administration that Elihu Root, speaking^as Secre 
tary of State, made the ever-memorable statement: We wis 
for no territory except our own. . . - We deem the in e 
pendence and equal rights of the smallest and weakest mem 
ber of the family of nations entitled to as much respect as 
those of the greatest empire.” And it was during oo 
administration of the Department of State that e m e 
States’ delegates to the Second International Peace o 
once at The Hague sought "a limitation upon the use of orce 
in the collection of public debts, because such a 
inconsistent "with that respect for the indepen en so 
eignty of other nations which is - . - the jn 

the weak nations against the oppression ® t ^ s 
1915 Wilson proposed the formalization o e 1 
ordinate membership in the hemisphere y a j inde- 

would guarantee the territoritJ Colonel 

pendence of the American nations, so . , ,j j,]] 

House’s words, “the Monroe Doctrine may P 
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the American Republics instead of by the United States alone 
as now.” Hughes, when Secretary of State, said that our 
interest does not lie in controlling foreign peoples; that would 
be a policy of mischief and disaster," and quoted Jefferson 
on “the advantages of a cordial fratemalization among all 
American nations.” While Reuben Clark in 1928 declared 
that “the so-called ‘Roosevelt corollary’ [is not] justified by 
the terms of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

The Good Neighbor policy is the logical sequence to a 
tradition as old as our government. Bolivar’s effort of 1826 to 
form a federation of American nations was resuscitated by 
Blaine when he called together a Pan American Congress in 
Washington in 1889. These nations, to use Blaine’s words, 
shall meet together on terms of absolute equality.” Secretary 
Hulls definition of the coordinate position of the American 
states as consisting of “the absolute independence, the un- 
impaired sovereignty, the perfect equality and the political 
integrity of each nation large and small” has a classic finality 
about it. Tire Non-Intervention Doctrine enunciated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Montevideo in 1933, and the scries 
of resolutions beginning with the Havana Conference in 1940 
and culminating in the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947, con- 
verted the Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral to a multilateral 
policy. Wilsons hope, embodied in the proposed treaty of 
had been fulfilled. The growth of the Organization of 
American States extends to the Western Hemisphere the 
^ federation of "indestructible states” upon which 
the United States itself is founded. 


rc more t an a century-old history of our relations with the 
eountriis of this hemisphere illustrates the slow 
diirincr^u P^*'^ful worldng out of this doctrine. When, 
annev® Administration, an attempt was made to 

T Senator Sumner of Massachusetts 

y opposed the project because: "Santo Domingo is 
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the earliest of that independent group • • • towards which 
our duty is as plain as the Ten Commandments. Kindness, 
beneficence, assistance, aid, help, protection, all that is im- 
plied in good ncighborhood—lhcse we must give . . . their 
independence is as precious to them as is ours to us, and it is 
placed under the safeguard of natural laws which we can 
not violate with impunity.” After the War with Spain, when 
the question of Cuba came up for consideration, President 
McKinley wrote: “I speak not of annexation, for that cannot 
be thought of. That by our code of morality would be crim- 
inal aggression.” And he instructed the military commander 


to administer the island for the benefit of the Cubans. 

The controversy with Mexico, which began in 19^2, when 
Taft was President, and continued almost unabated for 30 
years through periods of great tension, ended in a peaceful 
settlement because the people of the United States would not 
destroy a nation in defense of material interests. Wilson said: 
“It is none of my business and none of your business how long 
they [the Mexicans] take in determining their form of gov- 
ernment. It is none of my business and none of yours how 
they go about the business. The country is theirs, the govern 
ment is theirs, the liberty, if they can get it-God speed them 
in getting it— is theirs, and whilst I am President no o 7 ® ^ 
interfere with them.” His statement prevailed in the end in 
spite of Coolidges assertion in 1927 that, “The pereon an 
property of a citizen are a part of the genera omain o 

nation, even when abroad. , „ . t 

Theodore Hoosevelt’s boast. “I took the Canal, is less im- 
pressive than the fact that Panama was encouraged to set np 
as an equal member within the American family of nations. 
And after the Second World War it exercised its equality by 
requiring the United States to surrender, much against 
will tlie use of air bases wliid. it had coustructed for *e 
defense of the Canal. In some wa^ Panamanian rebelhon 
is comparable to the secession of West Virginia during the 
Civil War. It is not a good instance of imperial conquest. And 
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to appease our bad conscience we paid $25,000,000 to 
Colombia, 

The series of interventions in the Caribbean and Central 
America that followed the Roosevelt Corollary arc fruitful 
demonstrations of the workings of the American fundamental 
principle. Tire significant point to remember is that interven- 
tion is taken to be a temporary intrusion. No one believed— 
neither the Americans, nor the Haitians, Dominicans, or 
Nicaraguans— that the United States was there to stay. In 
each case the President was placed on the defensive. The 
Senate appointed investigating committees, individual sena- 
tors attempted to attach riders to the naval appropriation 
bills denying the use of public funds for the payment of the 
Marines in the occupied countries. The different administra- 
tions were compelled repeatedly to justify their activities 
before the country, and for half of the time were busy ex- 
plaining that we were trying to withdraw the Marines from 
foreign soil. The Clark memorandum officially denied the 
legitimacy of the government’s policy of intervention, and 
Hoover said in 1928 that "dominion of other people is repug- 
nant to our ideal of human freedom,” and in 1929, tlrat “in 
the large sense we do not wish to be represented abroad 
[by Marines!. The liquidation of the policy of intervention 
was begun under Coolidge and Hoover and was completed 
y Roosevelt. The Platt Amendment, supported and opposed 
wi so much heat, was also repudiated. The American ad- 
venture in imperialism in this hemisphere evaporated in one 
generation. ^ 


e one real deviation in the application of the funda- 
^ P^^clple in our forei^ relations in this hemisphere is 
^ annexation of Texas and the war wdth 

CO. ot o£ these events are so closely tied to the strug- 
VJZTT'''' slave-holding and free slates 

the 1° ^ *^®“lly make a clear case of repudiation of 
Adame both was bitter. John Quincy 

Adams, the architect of American foreign policy,” signed a 
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public manifesto opposing the annexation of Texas; Lincoln, 
Webster, and Clay, among many others, condemned the 
Mexican War and the acquisition of Mexican territory. Clay 
said: “This is no war of defense, but one of unnecessary and 
of offensive aggression. It is Mexico that is defending her 
firesides, her castles, and her altars, not we.” He then com- 
pared the war with Mexico to the partition of Poland. Amer- 
ican historians have generally criticized the war with Mexico. 
H. H. Bancroft calls the war “a deliberately calculated scheme 
of robbery on the part of a superior power” and contemporary 
historians repeat Lincoln’s accusation that President Polk 
simulated an attack by Mexico. One unhappy historian at- 
tempts a defense of the war because “every American father 
ought to be able to say to his boy: Tour country never fought 
an unjust nor an inglorious war.* ” The question has continued 
to trouble our conscience, and Henry L. Stimson, speaking in 
New York before the Council on Foreign Relations in 
while Secretary of State, referred back to this period as an 
aberration “directly attributable to the influence of slavery 
in this country, then at the height of its political power. 


Tins same doctrine has worked its way into the Far East. 
After the Spanish-American War, President McKinley was 
sorely troubled by what we ought to do about the Philippines. 
He explained his decision to a delegation of the General 
Missionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
“I went down on my knees and prayed Almighty God for 
light and guidance. And one night it came to raa • . . io lake 
them all. and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize 
and Christianize them, and by God's grace do the vc^ best 
wc could by them, as our fcllmv-mcn for whom Christ also 
died “ But this explanation failed to convince the American 
people tL Anti-impc-rialist League declared that “tlic sub- 
ugalion of any people is criminal aggression and open dis- 
loyalty to the distinctive principles of our govenimcnt 
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A self-governing state cannot accept sovereignty over an 
unwilling people.” And while the President was explaining 
the inspiration that led him to disregard the fundamental 
principle of our foreign relations, one of his chief supporters 
in the Senate was saying that, “I do not know of anybody, 
from the President to his humblest follower, who is proposing 
by force and violence to take and hold these islands for all 
time to come.” The bill for the annexation of the Philippines 
passed by a majority of one vole and that slim victory was 
due to the news of the rebellion of the Filipinos against the 
United Stales; it arrived the day before the vote was taken. 
Still the act was on our conscience. [William Howard] Taft, 
who became Governor General of the Philippines, spoke of 
oui little brown brothers,” and implied an attitude that ex- 
pressed itself by gradually including in increasing proportion 
Filipinos in the local administration. The Jones Act of 1916 
promised the full autonomy that was given the Filipinos in 

The Filipinos were saved their self-respect, the leaders of 
the rebellion against the United States became our chief sup* 
porters, and when the American flag was lowered and the 
raised the people of the islands spoke of Ang 
0 in Wafateat— the orphan flag. When the crisis was upon 
us in instead of joining our enemies, they fought on 
our si e. In spite of conquest, annexation, and foreign ad- 
mmistration, the basic American belief in coordinate mem- 
ers ip ad made itself felt in the relationship that had 
grmyn out of the original conquest. In some ways this is the 
testimony to our inability to treat any nation 

coTiTnl ^ people. The episode came to an end with 

complete independence in 1948. 


much older story of flre Open Door in China led to the 
o- 2at war 

of lost cause. But what 1 


•By a great war and to the contemporary heartburning 


i we have done in China through 
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more than a century is so typically American that we probably 
could not have acted differently. 

Our fundamental attitude toward China antedates the 
Open Door Policy of Hay by nearly 70 years. In 1832, when 
Edward Livingston wrote out the instructions to Edmund 
Roberts, our hrst diplomatic agent to the Far East, he^told 
him to inform the rulers of those strange countries that it is 
against the principles of our nation to build forts, or make 
expensive establishments in foreign countries, and that we 
never make conquests, or ask any nation to let us establis 
ourselves in their countries.” This statement of American 
policy toward China reappears over and over again in the 
instructions from the Secretary of State to our representatives 
in China. Caleb Cushing asked our Minister to make it dear 
to the Chinese that they need stand in no apprehension 0 
territorial ambition on our part. W. L. Macy informed Robert 
M. McLean, who had urged our joining Great Bntam an 
France in a more aggressive policy, that 
that such authority could be obtained from on^ess. ^ 
Cass told our Minister that "this country, you \vill constant y 
bear in mind, is not at war with China, nor does it seek to 
enter that empire for any other purpose than *ose of law^ 

commerce You will, therefore, not fail to let it be knoivn 

to the Chinese authorities that we are not a party to the ... 
hostilities and have no intention to interfere in their polihcd 
concerns.” Hays well-known statement of 1900 that our polity 
is one "which may bring about permanent safety “"d peace 
to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrate e 
entity.” is but a logical sequence to what had originally been 

"""^ilVnirmajo® deviation in a century-long policy toward 
China is to be found under the administration of Tlieodore 
Roosevelt, who made so many others as well in American 
relations to the world. In the Taft-Katsum memorandum of 
lulv lOoS. Japan was given a free band in Korea. and_^the 
Root-Takabira Agreement of November 190S “suggests, to 
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use Professor S. F. Bemis’ words, “that Roosevelt ^vas prepar- 
ing to give to Japan a free hand in Manchuria as he had done 
already in Korea.” It is worth noting that both of these were 
executive agreements and were not submitted to the Senate 
for confirmation. But Taft, when he became President, sought 
to safeguard China against further depredations. He sug- 
gested a loan to China for the purchase of the Manchuria 
Railroad, as perhaps the most effective way to preserve the 
undisturbed enjoyment by China of all political rights in 
Manchuria.” 


President Wilson opposed the International Consortium. 
Within two weeks after he took office— on March i8, igiG—he 
made the far-reaching public statement which reasserted the 
^ itional position of the American people toward China: 

he conditions of the loan seem to us to touch very nearly 
the administrative independence of China itself. ... Our 
interests are those of the Open Door— a door of friendship 
advantage. This is the only door we care to 
enter. And Bryan in 1915 told the Japanese that “the United 
btates cannot recopnir^ am. .. 


«uu nryan m 1915 told the Japanese that “the United 
a es recognize any agreement or undertaking be- 

^ ovemments of Japan and China, impairing the 

the* integrity of the Republic of China, or 

'ne . . . Open Door policy.” 

lonp^ ^™-Po\ver Treaty of agzz brought the principles so 
tional nT United States into a formal intema- 

Great signatory Powers, including Japan, 

uncrabarr-,.. j *>= fullest and most 

'» China to develop and main- 

Paris? aTI slr’ treaty, the Pact of 

plausible sentimm.°®^'*™"^ 1” nahire of 

ment. As other to satisfy the mood of the mo- 

found mistake of made the pro- 
what we said " could not really mean 

the opportunity— when the 
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Western World was distraught by the economic and political 
difficulties of the Great Depression, when the League of 
Nations was a council divided, when the United States and 
Great Britain had both permitted their navies to fall below 
even the permitted strength under the Washington Naval 
Treaties— she attached Manchuria, 

China was weak, the United States was pacifist and isola- 
tionist, and Great Britain could not and would not fight alone 
against Japan in defense of China. The United States pro- 
tested, Secretary Stimson reminded Japan of her signatures 
to the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, but 
the Japanese pursued their fateful adventures, regardless of 
the judgment of the world. 

On January 7, 1932, the American Secretary of State an- 
nounced the now famous Stimson Doctrine that the United 
States does not “intend to recognize any treaty or agreement 
. . . which may impair . . , the sovereignty, the independ- 
ence, or the territorial and administrative integrity of the 
Republic of China ... or the Open Door policy. America 
gave her adherence to the Lytton Commission's report which 
condemned Japanese actions in China. Japan walked out of 
the League. In 1940-41 the old story was drawing to a dra- 
matic dose. We had frozen Japanese assets and had placed 
an embargo against oil shipments. Japan had occupied most 
of China and had invaded French Indo-China. On November 
20, 1941, the Japanese Ambassador handed a note to Secre- 
tary Hull containing the conditions of peace for the Pacific. 
Japan promised to ^vitlldraw from French Indo-China in 
return for the lifting of the embargo, removal of the order 
freezing Japanese assets, and restoration of normal commer- 
cial relations. Those were the thin^ Japan asked from the 
United States as a condition of peat^, Tliey seemed very sim- 
ple and realistic. Surely they would scxv'C the national interest 
of Japan and would not injure that of the United States. But 
Secretary Hull and the American people thought other\v*ise. 
The American Secrctaiy’ of State replied on November 26, 
1941. The reply was as follow's: "Tlic Government of the 
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United States and the Government of Japan, boUi being solic- 
itous for the peace of the Pacific, affirm that their national 
policies are directed toward lasting and extensive peace 
throughout the Pacific area, that they have no territorial de- 
signs in that area, that they have no intention of threatening 
other countries or of using military force aggressively against 
any neighboring nation, and that . . . they will actively sup- 
port the following fundamental principles: [i] The principle 
of inviolability of territorial integrity and sovereignty of each^ 
and all nations. [2] The principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries. [3] The principle of equal- 
ity, including equality of commercial opportunity and treat- 
ment. [4] Tlie principle of reliance upon international coop- 
eration . . . and pacific settlement of controversies . . . and 
that the Government of Japan will withdraw all military, 
nava , air, and police forces from China and from Indo- 
china. 


Japan's answer was Pearl Harbor. December 7. And so 
the climax had come. The statement made by Hull in Novem- 
er 1941 is not urtlike the first one made by Livingston in 
nuary 183a. Roosevelt and Hull fulfilled an original Amer- 

pledge that we would not be a party 
to the destruction of another nation. 

nf ''c SO idealistic as to insist upon an affirmation 

flit integrity at a moment when the "wave of the 

Tamnp °'’er'vhelming? Our acceptance of the 

statrpprT ^ ^ involved us in mortal danger and the 
an Onen^rT' expenditure that no possible benefits from 
in Chim would have justified. Our investments 

Russia. France^ ore England. Japan, 

about equal to tl,« in 1931 they were only 

of our investmci,trahrT“’ ""'y 

from China hovered bel ' imports to and 

international trade To ""o and hvo percent of our 

n challcnco in nr.lL . necepted so dangerous 

n conclusion which m inlorcst is 

oould only be dratvn in on nge when 
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economic determinism is the great obsession. When the S 5 
Japanese offered us peace in the Far East, after they had 
already occupied most of China and a large part of French 
Indo-China, we refused. They even agreed to evacuate Indo- 
china if we would but recognize their conquest in China and 
Manchuria. We declined. Because of economic interests? No. 
Because Roosevelt and Hull, speaking for the American peo- 
ple, recognized that no settlement which compromised Chi- 
nese political independence and territorial integrity would be 
acceptable to our sense of justice or consistent with our basic 
tradition. No American President could have satisfied the 
Japanese demands without risking repudiation, not merely 
by the opposition, but by his own party as well. 

The fundamental principle of the coordinate state ruled 
this decision as it has most others in our foreign policy from 
the beginning. 

this attitude does not imply any special virtue on our part. 

It has not saved us from serious errors in dealing with other 
nations, and it has not endowed us with any special grace in 
cultivating the good \vill and friendship of foreign people. On 
the contrary, our record for irritating our friends by saying 
the wTong things in the worst way is well above the average. 

Our good intentions are a small excuse for the unwelcome 
preachments we like to indulge in, and the ‘holier than thou 
tone which we often adopt does not add to our persuasiv cness 
in the world of diplomacy. Nor is our record for cooperation, 
even by our own standards, by any means above reproach. 

But our failings are within a consistent historical tradition diat 
leads back directly 150 ycars-and indirectly much further. 

Tile policy derives from the assumption that sccurit) rests 
upon cooperation, that cooperation is possible only among 
equals, that equality eliminates the basic reason for ^litical 
disniption because those equal politically arc coordinate m 
dignity and in rank. 

Tlic doctrines of "power politics" now being preached by 
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such persuasive scholars as Professor Hans J. Morgenthau of 
the University of Chicago arc a denial of this tradition and 
a repudiation of the lessons of American experience. The ad* 
vice offered is exactly that which has ruined half of the 
nations of the world. Historically these doctrines have always 
led to war, and often to national suicide. The new school of 
Recipollfilc advances its arguments for a settlement with the 
Soviets on the basis of “spheres of influence ” and in terms of 
the national interest.** The "national interest” is a beguiling 
plirase: everyone desires to advance the interests of his coun- 
try. But what country, concretely, is to be sacrificed in the 
power deal which would determine the quid pro quo? ^Vhich 
national interests do not count? Intellectuals abroad who 


urge upon us this "return to diplomacy” (as the fashionable 
riogan goes) should be sure of one thing— that we will not 
argain away the independence of any other nation. 

Fortunately, with all our errors and mis judgments, Amer- 
icans have never successfully been persuaded that in foreign 
po icy might makes right, or that Machiavelli was a great 
mora teacher or even a good guide for an understanding of 
uman motives. Our repudiation of "power politics” in this 
sense of the term does not mean that we do not believe that 
po cy must not be backed by strength, or that we do not 
ssess strength. Germany and Japan can testify to that. 
ttimiTc ^cheson speaks of a “position of strength” he 
tion to resist aggression. To assume that this posi- 

basie sentimentalism and utopianism is to miss the 

cause We are a strong nation be- 

Z Zlr union” of weak states. Tlie 

the idonnF international relations rests upon 

^ea of a cooperative relationship. 

we were conv- the First World War because 

nated by such*Wal 

as imperial Crrm '**^®Snrd of the rights of other nations 

ror. Here wn? i i'»n ^ people with absolute hor- 

“ nation bound by treaty to re- 
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main neutral, cultivating its fields and following in quiet its 
own affairs, suddenly destroyed without a declaration of war, 
without cause and in complete repudiation of a solemn treaty. 
The declaration that the treaty was a scrap of paper merely 
confirmed the callousness of the German Government. The 
burning of the library of Louvain, the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, the braggadocio, and the contempt for the small 
and the weak all confirmed the American people in the belief 
that the German regime was a present danger to all nations. 
And we went to ^var not to increase our power, not to expand 
our territory, not for aggrandizement, but to end such prac- 
tices. That was the meaning of the Fourteen Points; that too 
was the purpose of the League of Nations. And paradoxically 
that too was one of the major reasons why the League was 
defeated. One needs but read the debates in the Senate to 
recognize that the bitter feeling that turned on Wilson 
stemmed in part from disillusionment at a peace which 
repudiated the moral purpose that had taken us into the war. 

Our entrance into the Second World War was no less an 
expression of the great tradition. The surrender at Munich 
had made it seem that there was no moral principle left in 
Europe that was worth defending. The spheres of influence 
settlement at Munich ^vas a yielding of the basic principle 
of national integrity and political equality for which we had 
gone into the First World War and crossed the ocean a mil- 
lion strong to maintain. It would have been infinitely easier 
for the American people to have joined Great Britain in war 
if she had in 1938 throwm herself against Hitler on the 
grounds that she would not be a party to the destruction of 
an independent nation. When Britain became the small bas- 
tion that resisted destruction by the evil reborn in Hitler, the 
attitude of the American people changed. In 1939 when 
Roosevelt, who clearly saw the meaning of the Nazi threat, 
had addressed himself to Hiller and Mussolini to exact from 
them the terms of a possible peace, he spelled out the old 
American tradition in favor of the security of the independ- 
ent nation by listing separately all of the nations willu'n the 
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88 possible reach of the European dictators. Again when in 1940 
Russia occupied the Baltic countries, Sumner Welles reas- 
serted the old tradition on the grounds that the very basis 
of our civilization rested upon the respect for the little na- 
tions. This same doctrine of the equality, freedom, and inde- 
pendence of the small nation along with the great reappeared 
in the Atlantic Charter and gave the Second World War the 
meaning that the First World War had had. Those ideals 
reappear in the Moscow Declaration, in the statements issued 
after the Teheran Conference, and arc embodied in the 


Charter of the United Nations; “The organization is based 
upon the principle of the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers. These same principles reappear in President Truman's 
speech on the fundamentals of American foreign policy 
delivered in October 1947, "We shall not recognize any gov- 
ernment imposed upon any nation by the force of any foreign 
power. And in the Truman Doctrine the same old proposi- 
tion IS reasserted. It is implied in the North Atlantic Treaty 
and in the national defense assistance policy. 'The funda- 
mental principle of the coordinate state with which our his- 
tory as a nation began has remained a continuing philosophy 
of mternational relaUons to the present, 
f sway from it lasts long. The deviation in some 

e la agreements has, characteristically, met bitter and 
n inuous opposition. The announcement that the United 
nffc f ^shed for three votes in the General Assembly to 
e ussia s demand for three votes was made on March 
Rv(» April 3: a major policy reversal in 

in Great Power veto has been widely criticized 

effect hv'tt T”' ^^gmning. It since has lost much of its 

hlbrlcp/l V. ^ fhe Assembly of issues that could be 

of 

of an iml ™ protect the sovereignty 

permanent m, American tradition. The provisions for 
Council seem Am Powers in the Security 

encans just as unreasonable as it would 
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have been for the Constitutional Convention to have named 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Virginia as the great states of tlic Union with special power 
and privileges— a proposition which was indeed made and 
rejected. One may predict that if the United Nations is to 
survive it will in time adopt, perhaps in stages, the proposi- 
tion of “coordinate” membership in the fullest sense. On this 
point the lesson of American experience is plain, for, as we 
have noted, the American Federal Union and the Pan Amer- 
ican system have growm stronger with the years: the principle 
of equality, by providing an equal opportunity to participate 
in a decision which affects all members, removes the funda- 
mental obstacle to international cooperation. International 
security can stem only from the loyal cooperation of people 
associated in the enterprise of peaceful existence in a recal- 
citrant universe. Power derived from conquest, e.xploitation, 
and abuse is insecure precisely because it is unjust. Tliere is 
neither an alternative nor a substitute for the strength that 
comes with union. But a true union depends upon voluntary 
adhesion, only possible among those possessed of equal 
dignity. 

It would be good for tlie world, and for ourselves, to be 
clear about the concrete significance of this tradition at the 
present moment. Americans want peace with Russia, but will 
not buy it at the expense of other nations. The American 
tradition has no room for a settlement which would divide 
the world into spheres of influence. It has no room for the 
sacrifice to Russia of any nation, small or large, for the sake 
of securing an abatement of the “cold” war or for the sake of 
avoiding a hot one. The only kind of peace acceptable to it is 
one based on collective security— again, the principle of the 
coordinate memhership of nil states in the family of nations. 
Mucli misunderstanding would be avoided if, in their reason- 
ing about us, our friends began with that simple fact. 

The cnonnous energy of the United States luis been dis- 
ciplined by the ethical coneeplion of political equality, and 
harnessed to the ideal of collective security resting upon a 
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90 federation of coordinate states. Tliese arc the grounds of our 
difference with Russia. We arc not quarreling over economic 
interests, political doctrines or her internal policies, even if 
we do not like them. We cannot accept Russia’s denial of the 
coordinate character of other states. Wc do not believe in the 
Big Five, the Big Three or the Big Two. The day the So\iet 
Union learns, if it can, to accept its neighbors as of equal 
rank with itself, the world will be united again and the Iron 
Curtain will melt into thin air. Our quarrel is not about Russia, 
but about her contempt for the independent sovereignty of 
other nations. 



the balance of power 
versus 

the coordinate state 


A GREAT DEBATE on the character and purpose of American 
foreign policy has been precipitated by those who would 
persuade our people to abandon their humanitarian and 
pacific traditions and frankly adopt the doctrine of power 
politics and of the balance of power as the basis of their 
foreign policy. This doctrine is confessedly, nay gleefully, 
amoral. It prides itself upon being realistic and takes Machia- 
velli as its great teacher. It is contemptuous of the simple 
beliefs of honest men, jeers at the sentimentalism of those 
who believe that men may strive for peace among nations, 
and looks upon democracy as a hindrance to skilled diplo- 
macy. It looks with a certain derisive superiority upon the 
great leaders of this nation from Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams to Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and describes them as moralistic and sentimental, and sug- 
gests that our models ought to be Richelieu, Clemenceau, and 
Bismarck. Its adherents believe that inlemalional wars in- 
stead of being made by men and supported by institutions 
humanly contrived have their origin in the nature of man 
himself and are inevitable. The best they foresee is an armed 

Rrprintwl. witlt primbsion. from rofiMrcI Sdfncr Qitarterty, lAmi 
(June 195 *). pp. 173-J97* 
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balance of power— until the next war— and after that, more 
skilled diplomacy toward the achievement of the same in- 
evitable end, a new balance of power ending in a new war. 

This dreadful doctrine has now won wide acceptance by 
teachers and scholars in the field of international relations 
and has, in fact, become the leading theme in such circles in 
many of our largest universities. It has become tlie science 
of international relations— and who would quarrel with sci- 
ence, especially when it comes packaged in good clear English 
and from high sources? But it is not science. It is make- 


believe. Its scientific basis is false and spurious. It is, in fact, 
only poor logic based upon false premises, and its claim to 
be a science is only a bit of unholy conceit. For what we are 
dealing with is not a tentative hypothesis put forth by hum- 
ble men as a possible clue for other students to analj’ze> 
criticize, modify, and reject— or partially accept. No, we are 
offered a doctrine for national behavior which runs counter 
to the very essence of the American tradition and are told to 
accept it in the name of the national interest because this 
scie^e has discovered what that interest is. 

This debate is of greater import to the future of the United 
tates than the long running argument between the “inter- 
isolationists.” Both of these accepted 
e asic American belief in international good will, in the 
oc nne of friendship among nations, in the right of the little 

of fid possibiUt)' 

^ ^ peace among nations, in the sanctity of in- 

in in the authority of international law, and 

dipnitvitF^ democratic way, by enhancing human 

of conflict ^™”Sbnnian freedom, would ease the burden 
and "ienUr nations. The “interventionists 

idl 1 how best to translate these 

-yCs!rpfe"",‘ '‘'“"Sty fe- 

lived (rom its 

Now the advocates of Bee!p„(„lfc would ssveep away all 
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of our old beliefs as foolish, sentimental, and moralistic. They 9S 
would have us build our future upon the concept of the bal- 
ance of power in international realations, throw all morality 
and law out of the window as a hindrance and nuisance to 
skilled diplomacy, divide the world between Russia and our- 
selves, repudiating our past beliefs, as well as our promises, 
obligations and treaties that bind us to our many allies, and 
girdle ourselves by a permanent and huge military establish- 
ment— for what?— to carry the happy game of skilled diplo- 
macy from one war to the next. Most of this is explicitly 
stated in the argument. Some of it, though not stated, is im- 
plicit, and constitutes a challenge to the democratic process 
itself. These doctrines, if adopted and implemented, would 
convert the United States into a centralized military empire, 
and in due time destroy the basic democratic institutions by 
which this government has prospered these many years. 

This debate is just beginning. A good deal more will be 
heard of it in the coming years. The fact that so erudite a 
scholar as Professor Hans }. Morgenthau, of the University of 
Chicago, and so subtle a mind as George F. Kennan are the 
chief proponents of this dreadful doctrine in the United 
States \vill add zest to the debate. The appointment of Mr. 

Kennan as Ambassador to Russia gives his views immediate 
significance in American foreign policy. But the American 
people will not take this advice, for they cannot act upon it 
without ceasing to be both a Christian and a democratic 
people. 

This essay is an attempt to slate what has always been the 
American philosophy of international relations. It brings to 
the surface the beliefs and the ideals upon which this nation 
was built as a great federal system, and shows how tliose 
same commitments have shaped our foreign policy from the 
beginning. 

Wc want to be clear on what tlic debate is about. One 
side believes that it is nccessaiy, even inevitable, that the 
relations between nations be built upon tlie principle of the 
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balance of power. The other believes that it is possible and 
desirable, if man \vishes to save himself from destruction, to 
organize international relations on the basis of tlie coordinate 
stale. The first derives its conclusions and its law from the 
modem national state system of Europe, the other from the 
experience of the federal system of the United States, from 
the development of the Organization of American States, 
from the recent adoption of the principle of the coordinate 
state on which to frame the Commonwealth of Nations and 
from the federal history of Switzerland. These two different 
conceptions of the basis of international organization cany 
with them underlying assumptions of the nature of man, of 
the possible role of human institutions as well as implicit 
attitudes toward the democratic process. The international 
relations of the United States have unconsciously been domi- 
nated by the belief that the relations between states can be 
made to rest only upon the ideal mutuality, the equal right to 
abide in freedom and the dignity of all nations— great and 
small. ^ ® 


An international society, buflt upon the coordinate state, 
must of necessity behave differently from one resting upon 
t e concept of centralized power. The first makes cooperation 
oth Ae means and the ends of its policy. It can, in fact, have 
no o er objectives. Its ends are determined by its means. Its 
jectiNes in international as in internal affairs can only be 
peration for the resolution of common difficulties, and its 
means can again only be cooperation. It accepts the doctrine 
con'c ^ ^ ^ matter of course, for its own life is 

^ * process of continuing accommodation 

mthmaworldofnonviolentfriction. 

differences are taken for granted. They are 
an ^ ^ P*=rsislenl phenomenon. There is no effort at 

wiltinpl^^ ^ solution. The meaning of peace is un- 

cullte absence of serious diffl- 

dailv h V ‘''“PPaarance of dilferences of interest, but the 
An inS"® r" “ "■“**'<= courpronriso. 

.ntcmational society conrposod of “equal- momLrs en- 
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dowed with unequal resources requires the surrender of the 05 
simplistic notion of a '‘solution” of “problems.” Tlic very idea 
of “solution,” and the concept of "problem” for which a per- 
manent “solution” is to be had, are both felt to be delusive. 

Tlierc arc no “problems” and no “solutions” in the complex 
of political society or in international relations. There are, in 
fact, no “social sciences" from which these final ends can be 
derived. And the beginning of wisdom in these matters is the 
recognition that man abides in a recalcitrant and imperfect 
universe. 

Tlic world is not fully malleable to the hand of man. All 
of life, all of society, all of international relations is a develop- 
ing and changing series of forces upon which no stable form 
can be imposed by any method. The best that man may con- 
trive are means toward a workable compromise so that change 
may take place without violence. Friction will go on, differ- 
ences old and new will continually emerge, and no formula 
the "scientists,” politicians, and statesmen can devise will 
freeze the fleeting moment and permanently balk the hidden 
and contradictory flux that always moves through the world, 
and must do so as long as man survives on the face of the 
earth. These contradictory processes are life itself. If they 
ceased to be, life— personal, social, or international— would 
also cease. The feasible is not a permanent ‘solution, but a 
channel for continuing adjustments among contradictory 
drives. 

A substantial amount of balance between the forces of 
nature is essential to survival, but the balance is never abso- 
lute and is always changing. A stable world is best described 
as one of relative instability. It is in that sense that there are 
no solutions and no problems, cither within the nation or be- 
tween the nations. But these compromises can be made only 
between recognized and existing entities. Tliese entities must 
not only exist, but be recognized ns existing, whether they be 
men, institutions, socictio.s, corporations, or nations. The rec- 
ognition of their existence implies an acknowledgment of a 
claim upon all other .similar beings because they can only sur- 
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vive mutually, and cannot live in absolute isolation. The con- 
dition of mutuality is an equal opportunity to survival, which 
in turn requires the acceptance of the equal dignity of the 
existing entities mutually interdependent. 

This is the meaning of the “coordinate state” in interna- 
tional relations. It implies a position of equal dignity. It has 
nothing to do with wealth, poxver, size, population, or culture. 
It has everything to do with the recognition that compromise 
is a continuing means of nonviolent friction (peace). It has 
everything to do with the acknowledgment of the unique 
sense of “historic personality” which each state has of itself 
as the only basis of a friendly relationship. It is only if all the 
states continue to have equal dignity among themselves that 
changes in power and wealth can be absorbed without undue 
violence. That is the essence of federalism in international 
relations. The coordinate state relationship makes it possible 
to accept the inevitable growth of some and the decline of 
other states without war and without the loss of “face,” be- 


cause the changes are gradual and absorbed through a process 
of accommodation by all the members who are equal to each 
other. Federalism embodies these traits and has been illus- 
trated in many ways by the history of the United States. 

The essential character of the American system derives 
rom a federal relationship of coordinate states. Our expect- 
ancie^nd demands upon the world are conditioned by that 
, mean that we have not in our relations to 

e outsi e world committed grave errors, and on many oc- 
tlir.' "TT beliefs. The traditional twisting of 

in-P? ^ 1 ^ example of a species of 

r ^ intemational relations. Theodore Roose- 
Z arbitration of the Alaska boundary 

tion in ITvr ^ Canal”; Wilson’s interven- 

<«ry.lo7gbullyta„of M ^ migration; the con- 

ican marincs^nV landings of Amer- 
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feelings of foreign nations often expressed in Congressional 97 
debates; our constant preachments and moralizations; the 
subordination of our foreign policies to domestic politics; the 
support of “big business” and American investors in foreign 
countries, sometimes without due regard to the legitimacy 
of their claims; the lack of sensitivity to foreign culture and 
foreign values and, since the Second World War, the con- 
scious but faltering support of colonialism— these are all part 
of the story of our failure to abide by our own commitments. 

However, these variations from our own professed ideas 
are the side currents at the edge of the broad stream of our 
foreign policy. The major drift of our relations with the rest 
of the world have with more or less consistency responded to 
the basic tradition of the coordinate state. We have, with the 
exception of the short but more than memorable episode of 
the Freedmens Bureau and Reconstruction, never for long 
deviated from the idea of equal dignity of the state inside 
our own federal system, and have therefore never long per- 
mitted ourselves to act overtly toward other nations as if we 
were a centralized state, concerned primarily with the secu- 
rity that rests upon military force and military alliances. We 
have always sought our security either in isolation or in co- 
operation with other nations of equal dignity. 

This conception of the equal dignity' of the state is there- 
fore fundamental to our own thinking about the world. Just 
what do we mean by the equal dignity of the state? Tliis is a 
crucial question, for it defines tlie character of our o\vn fed- 
eral system. More than that, this concept of the equal dignity 
of the cooperating state not only represents a basis for our 
ouTi federal system, but lies at the root of the Organization 
of American States. What is more, it is a similar concept, not 
uninfluenced by the American experience, which has come to 
govern the British Commonwealth of Nations. Tliis same 
basic deflnilion of the equal dignify of the related members 
has shaped the long-successful Swiss Confederation. Wc are 
therefore dealing with a general principle of org-anization, of 
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which the American federal system is but a type. And this 
system of international organization stands in the world as a 
contrast to the alternative idea of the balance of power be- 
tween states, and to the doctrines of power politics advanced 
by the schools of Rcalpolitik, of which Professor Hans Mor- 
genthau and Mr. George Kennan arc, at the moment, the most 
widely recognized proponents in the United States. 

Under the American Constitution the states are, in fact, 
equal in their political authority; and this equality is the con- 
dition of the survival of the federal system. It is true, of 
course, that the powers of the central government have 
greatly expanded in recent years, due largely to the inter- 
pretations of the commerce and welfare clauses of the Con- 
stitution. But this increase of the powers of the federal 
government was by consent of the Congress, and affects all 
of the states equally. It has set no discrimination between one 
state and another. Furthermore, the states could by a con- 
stitutional amendment, were they so minded, recover what- 
ever part of the powers of the federal government has accrued 
to it in recent years. 


In the American federal system, therefore, there can be 
no member of lesser dignity or lower status. Legally, they are 
"'ith the same kind of independence, possessed 
TV, ^"d subject to similar limitations and duties, 

the differences between the states are measured by size, 
popula^n, resources, and wealth and not by status and priv- 
» ege. There are vvithin our federal system no high and no 
low, no great and no lesser, states. 

place of each separate stale in the 
wUViJr, u applied to the position of each nation 
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In the Pan American system (the Organization of Ameri- 
can States as it is now called) each nation is legally equal to 
any other. Every member nation has one vote. There is no 
veto. There are no privileged nations grouped in a council 
possessed of powers denied to the other members. The char- 
ter of the organization guarantees each nation its territorial 
integrity, its sovereignty and independence. No nation or 
group of nations may intervene in any way in the internal or 
external affairs of any nation in this hemisphere. All interna- 
tional issues that arise between the member states “shall be 
settled by peaceful procedures,” and attack upon one mem- 
ber is an attack upon all the others. No nations may use 
economic or political pressure to “force the sovereign will” 
of any other state for the purpose of gaining some advantage 
to itself. The territoiy of each member nation is inviolable, 
and no territorial acquisitions or other privileges gained by 
force or other coercion are recognized. All members have an 
equal place on all of the important committees of the organi- 
zation, and decisions are, in most instances, made by an abso- 
lute majority, in a few by a two-thirds vote. 

In commenting on the relationship which exists between 
the nations in this hemisphere. Dr. Alberto Lleras, formerly 
president of Colombia and now Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States had this to say: 

Those nations have enjoyed, and ^vilI continue to enjoy, the 
inestimable advantage of being neighbors to one of the great- 
est empires in all history without suffering the fear of imperial- 
ism or the threat of violence, basking in an international order 
based on law which preserves their independence and guaran- 
tees their security and sovereignty more fully with each 

passing day.i 

After pointing out that equality of voting power, democratic 
procedure, and majority decisions characterize the working 

. * T/ie Rcnil/i of Bogatd. Lecture series on the Bogali Conference, 

May £4, 25 and 20, 1948, Washington, D.C., p. 4. 
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100 methods of the Organization of American States, Dr. Lleras 
added, ‘T^'he same fundamental principle that guides the 
political life of this country [the United States] prevails in 
the basic rule of the Organization of American States. 
Clearly enough, the sixty-year-old organization that includes 
all of the Uventy-one nations of this hemisphere has gradually 
acquired increasing power and prestige and has developed 
greater unity and identity. The charter itself speaks of the 
“spiritual unity” of the continent. This achievement was a 
matter of slow growth. But that it has grown to its present role 
and future promise is due to the acceptance of the principle 
that nations may differ in size, population, resources, and 
power, but that they are alike in dignity and status, possessed 
of equal privileges and bound by equal duties. The Foreign 
Minister of Guatemala, Dr. Manuel Salich, expressed the 
basis upon which the Pan American system has survived— the 
older ideal of the coordinate state: “here . . . geographic, 
economic, and other differences do not count [and] our 
voice, which is that of a small country . . . lias, thanks to 
the generosity of the other twenty Republics, the same moral 
rank as the rest.” - 

If the ideals of the coordinate state lie at the base of our 
own federal system and of the Organization of American 
tales as well, they have also come to play the chief role in 
le c\clopmcnl of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

^ js interesting to note that, at about the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution when James Wilson, Benjamin Franklin, 
1 James Madison were asserting the 

colony was coordinate within the Crowm 
^ independent of Parliament, some English 
rccoTi-;?r, similar ideas as a basis for tlie 

reconstruction of the British Empire.^ 
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Major John Cartwright, in a series of letters addressed to 
Parliament in 1774, pleaded for a reform of the British im- 
perial system on substantially the same grounds as those 
urged by the leaders of the American colonists. He believed 
that the Empire consisted of a group of states equal in con- 
stitutional status,” with coordinate legislatures and a com- 
mon king."* The relations between the American colonies and 
the mother country he said were similar to those between 
Hanover and Great Britain or between Scotland and England 
before 1707. He argued that “I would consider the American 
governments, like that of Ireland, as sister kingdoms, and I 
would cement a lasting union with them as between the sep- 
arate branches of one great family.” ® He wanted the colonies 
“to be free and independent states” with the King to remain 
sovereign “in like manner” as he is of Great Britain. He 
wanted them to be individually and collectively protected 
against every foreign Power and each guaranteed in its inde- 
pendence with respect to the otlier colonies. He also urged a 
treaty to establish a perpetual League of Friendship for 
mutual security against all other states. This change would 
be of great advantage to the Empire for then the King would 
receive fifteen, independent kingdoms in exchange for as 
many dependent, and hardly dependent provinces, and be- 
come the father of three million of free and happy subjects, 
instead of reigning joint tyrant over so many discontented 
slaves, or losing by revolt so many of his people. 

Similar ideas were advanced by Granville Sharp, the a 
mous abolitionist who in 1774 urged in a pamphlet that the 
permanent recognition of separate legislative power for ^ 
colony ought to be adopted because tliey would then wit 1 
the mother country “form one cast Empire, which will ne\cr 
he divided” because the maintenance of tlie British 
tion inviolate in all the colonies would provide a su icien 
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102 band of union” between the imperial Crown of Great Britain 
and the overseas colonies.^ 

Another proponent of similar views was the widely known 
radical, Dr. Richard Price, who propounded his ideas in the 
Ohseroations of the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of 
Government, and the justice and Policy of the War with 
America published in 1776. Professor Schuyler summarizes 
Dr. Price’s views in the following words: “His ideal was a 
voluntary, co-operative alliance of self-governing states, co- 
ordinate with each other but united through the crown.” ® 
The ideas advocated by Cartwright, Sharp and Price are 
strikingly similar to those that now provide the theoretical 
groundwork upon which the Commonwealth is made to rest. 
Winston Churchill gave eloquent expression to this basis of 
Commonwealth unity while paying tribute to late King 
George VI. 


There is no doubt that of all the institutions which have groNvn 
up among us over the centuries or sprung into being in our life- 
constitutional monardiy is the most deeply founded 
and dearly cherished by the whole association of our peoples, 
n the present generation, it has acquired a meaning incom- 
parably more powerful than anyone had dreamed possible in 
Crown has become the mysterious link, in- 
cw I may say the magic link, which united our loosely bound 
u strongly inter\voven Commonwealth of nations, states and 
rac«. Peoples who would never tolerate the assertions of a 
^ en TOnstituUon which implied any diminution of their 
,v the foremost to be proud of their loyalty to 

been greatly blessed amid our many 
our the mighty world that has grown up all around 
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slow growth of constitutional federalism in Canada, Australia, 103 
and New Zealand, the tragedies of the First World War, the 
bloody strife in Ireland, and the stubborn, nonresistance 
movement in India before these ideas could come into their 
own. The change that has taken place is reflected in the new 
name for the old British Kmpire. It came to be called the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and more recently just the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is, therefore, composed 
of formerly subject peoples. These have now become com- 
pletely independent nations joined in a voluntary association, 
each enjoying the fullest sovereignty and complete equality of 
right. Great Britain is, in fact, only the older member of the 
Commonwealth and having the greater prestige and moral 
authority that has come to it from age, experience and a great 
historical role. It can make no law for, nor veto one made by, 
its former dominions; the members of the Commonwealth 
have no compulsory allegiance to Britain. A member of the 
Commonwealth can, as Eire did during the Second World 
War, remain neutral, deny the use of its ports to the Allied 
navy, continue diplomatic relations with the enemy and still 
be considered a member of the Commonwealth. The mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth pay neither tribute nor taxes to 
Britain. They control their own foreign affairs, have their 
own. diplomatic representatives, their own armed forces, and 
make their own immigration policies. A member nation can 
secede and break its tics with the Commonwealth, as Burma 
has done, or remain within the Commonwealth and become 
a republic as Pakistan and India have done. The connection 
helwcen the members docs not rest upon a written constitu- 
tion or a formal body of law. It would even be difliciilt to 
discover a fully documented theory that would describe 
the association. It is neither a nation nor a formal federa- 
tion. 

It is not, however, a mere collection of independent unils. 

It is a flexible association of nations, capable of showing great 
strength and loyally in a crisis. 

Similarly, Swil/crland is n federation eomposed of mem- 
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bers possessed of identical legal status. Tlie twenty-five can- 
tons of the Swiss Confederation differ greatly in size. Grisons, 
for instance, has an area of 2,773 square miles and Zug of 92, 
while Bern has an estimated population of 790,000 and Uri 
only 29,000. Tliese twenty-five cantons have varying forms 
of government, and the 3,107 communes of which they are 
comprised retain large degrees of home rule. Tlie federal 
government, based on the Constitution of 1848, which was 
strongly influenced by that of the United States, has only lim- 
ited powers, and, by more recent constitutional changes, 
federal legislation is subject to rejection and modification by 
popular referendum and initiative. The Swiss cantons have 


reserved for themselves more of their powers of government 
than the states of the United Slates. Federalism in Switzer- 
land dales back to the Alliance between the tliree forest 
districts, Uri, Schwyz, and Untei^valden in 1291. Otlier dis- 
tricts gradually adhered to the original three and, in spite of a 
turbulent and warlike history, the principle of federalism 
survived all vicissitudes. For centuries, general affairs were 
determined by a Diet composed of ambassadors acting under 
instructions. For nearly 600 years, the original members of 
t c federation abided by the rule that all disputes between 
t iem should be settled by arbitration. Other members gradu- 
^ y joined tlie original league; Lucerne in 1332, Zurich in 
'35L Glarus and Zug in 1352, Bern in 1353. As early as 1481 
a I le Diet of Stans, the principle of collective security was 
adopted in the resolution that they would come to the aid of 
a mem cr attacked by another member. In 1815, the principle 
tr> iw P®lilival equality of the cantons was embodied 
into canton, and [the] territorial 

_ ^ ° [was] secured by prohibiting the attack of 

member by anoUier. Switzerland stands as the oldest 
most successful federation in the 

>' «t(‘ni World. 

have of the four widely different federations we 

*ocrits careful scnitiny by the student of 
'1 organization, for they each, in their owm way, 
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illustrate the principle of tlie coordinate state. They also make 
it clear that the acceptance of that principle is necessary to 
the growth and survival of a federal system. In the case of 
the United States, the debate ending in the Missouri Com- 
promise reaffirmed the original proposition that all states 
stand in relation to each other as equals; that the older states 
could not sell “a provincial status” to a new state without 
undermining the foundations of the Union itself. This decision 
reaffirmed the earlier agreements on an equal vote in the 
Senate regardless of size of population, on nonintervention 
by one state in the affairs of another, through the provision 
for judicial settlement of disputes between states, on terri- 
torial integrity established in the rule that no state could be 
divided or united mth another against its own will, and that 
the states reserve all of their powers not deposited in 
the federal government by the Constitution. The federal 
government is thus an indestructible union of indestructible 
states. 

Similarly, in the case of the Organization of American 
States, it was necessary to reaffirm the coordinate position of 
each nation before the Pan American system could move for- 
ward to become a cohesive international body. That reaffir- 
mation required the surrender of the right to intervention in 
the internal or external affairs for any reason whatsoever, the 
guaranteeing of the territorial integrity and the political in- 
dependence of each member nation, the assertion of the prin- 
ciple of collective security, and the affirmation of political 
•md juridical equality which could be fulfilled only hy the 
outlawing of intcjvcnlion. And, ns in the case of the United 
States, it required that all disputes between members shall 
he settled hy peaceful means.” 

Tlicse same conditions have come to define tlic relations 
between the meinhcrs of the Commonwealth of Nations. It is 
an association of equally independent and sovereign stales. 

There are no great and no lesser members.*” Tlie Imperial 

r<t.. T/if lUithh Ci>mm<mncaUU tnul W'orU So^ 

1047), p. 14 <I- 
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106 Conference of 1926 agreed that the dominions were equal 
in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs. . . . Equality of status 
so far as Great Britain and the Dominions arc concerned is 
thus the root principle governing our inter-imperial rela- 
tions.” In February 1948, Ceylon's Independence Act de- 
clared that she was "a fully responsible member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, in no way subordinate in 
any aspect of domestic or external affairs, freely associated 
and united by a common allegiance to the Crown.” But in 
South Africa “the King for the purpose of reigning in and 
over the Union is created by our statutes. . . . Tlie King is, 
therefore, the King of South Africa and not of the Common- 
wealth. But the Crown has not a ‘vestige’ of functional real- 
ity.” In Ireland the symbolic character of the Crown proved 
unacceptable and the oath was repudiated because it was, 
according to Mr. de Valera, “an intolerable burden.” The 
Irish preferred to be “externally associated.” Mr. de Valera 
declared that “we are associated with the Slates of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. We are not members of it.” To 
the Burmese, however, the idea of remaining even as an asso- 
ciate of a British Commonwealth proved unacceptable be- 
cause they considered that the word British implied ownership 
or subjugation. In 1947, Mr. Thanhin Nu, the Burmese Prime 
Minister, said that they were, however, prepared to consider 
association with a United Commonwealth. The change of 
name was made in 1948 in the Amendment of the British 
Nationality Act, but it was then too late.^® 

The demand for independent sovereignty of the members 
o t e Commonwealth which was first fully manifested by 

Nollons. by Nicholas 

** iSjd., p. 22. ’ 'P'33* 

of l"e "S' S' ”■ toward, ed., Fracoedings 
tcmhcrS-iS Commonwealth Relations Conference, Sep- 

»« v»r ’ ^Toronto, J950). no. -j-j 
IS V op. c«., p. 201. ^ 

Ibid., p. 202, 

**I!>W.,p. n. 
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the Irish in 1921 who wanted "external association” has been 
completely fulfilled. Tlic concepts of dominion status, of a 
"British” Commonwealth, of the Crown as an essential sym- 
bol of unity for all members, have been rejected. The Com- 
monwealth is a free association among completely sovereign 
states held together by tradition, common historical experi- 
ence, interest, convenience and a belief that their common 
history is a bond much stronger than that which rests upon 
force or upon a symbol which, for reasons of past resentment, 
is unacceptable to some of the members. Unity here lies in 
freedom and identity. 

It has been a slow process to convert a world-wide Em- 
pire into a free association. But the fact that such a change 
was possible reflects the resiliency of English constitutional 
traditions. The milieu of the twentieth century made the sym- 
bols of dominion over other peoples incompatible with the 
passionate nationalism that has dominated our time. The in- 
sistent claim by every people across the face of the earth of a 
**historical personality” which must not be denied or im- 
pugned has made imperialism, or even the mere trimmings 
of foreign rule, unacceptable. If the association of many na- 
tions, races, and cultures which the British Empire repre- 
sented was not to break up in hatred and strife, then the 
constitutional design that would hold them together had to 
be accommodated both to the political realities of the times 
and to the emotional overtones which they reflect. But once 
the reconciliation between the older ideas of empire and the 
more recent belief in the free "historical personality has 
been achieved, then the association finds a sounder and more 
flexible basis of cooperation than it had before. For now all 
the associates are equal members of the same family. They 
are all inside tlie same house. They are strong with a 
strength that comes from moral idenUty and voluntary adhe- 
sion. In comparison, a military alliance resting on a balance of 
power is a rope of sand. On a much smaller scale and differ- 
ently, the Swiss Confederation has found a similar unity 
based upon a recognition of diversity of race and language. 
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differences of constitutional forms, and varying historical 
traditions. 

It will be objected that the use of the United Stales and 
Switzerland as examples of international organization dis- 
torts the meaning of the word “international.” It ought, how- 
ever, to be clear by now that what saved the American 
federation, and made it the kind of organization it is, is pre- 
cisely the acceptance of the principle of identical sovereignty 
of the several states among themselves. If the Missouri Com- 
promise had gone differently, our federal system would have 
gone with it, and the Union, if one had survived, would have 
been a centralized government plagued with the very diffi- 
culties of empire we have just been considering. The same is, 
of course, also true of Switzerland. Tlic long federal history 
of that remarkable nation illustrates, in a hundred crucial 
points, the vitality of the principle of equal status. And it 
was not until that was finally and fully accepted for all can- 
tons that the country settled down to a peaceful political 
istory. It is, therefore, the same principle which operates 
in all of these four instances of successful international or- 
ganization based upon the idea of the coordinate states. In 
t e American point of view, the concept of the coordinate 
state is a general principle of universal applicability. Other- 
wise how explain our ceaseless penchant for international 
organization? 


The Continental Congress, the United States, the Or- 
X? ° ■'^erican States, the League of Nations, the 
North Atlantic Pact, and the effort to 
In uropean Union are all parts of the same story. 

^ ‘ o these instances, there is visible Uie common ideal 

cent ic equal states. How congenial that con- 

bcEinnino r "^®rican experience is illustrated at the very 
l^slativ! s'! doctrine of equal 

leader ' , colonics advanced by the early 

Empire, but '*"! °'^8“nfeetion of the British 

enjamm Franklin’s suggestion after the for- 
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mation of the American Constitution that Europe follow our 109 
example and establish for itself a federal system. Benjamin 
Franklin was sagacious and experienced beyond most men 
and he not only knew the United States but had deep knowl- 
edge of England and the Continent. In the ripeness of his 
years, after helping frame the American Constitution, he felt 
that it represented a political system tlmt Europe might well 
adopt for itself. In the year 1787 , Franklin wrote to a Euro- 
pean friend; 

I send you enclosed the proposed new Federal Constitution 
for these Stales. I was engaged four months of the last sum- 
mer in the Convention that formed it. . . ■ If it succeeds, I 
do not see why you might not in Europe carry the project of 
Good Henry the 4th into execution, by forming a Federal 
Union and One Grand Republic of all its different States and 
Kingdoms; by means of a like Convention; for we had many 
interests to reconcile.^^ 

The concept of federalism is, with the American people, 
bred in the bone as p'art of the idea of political freedom. We 
believe that security rests upon cooperation, that cooperation 
is possible only among equals, that equality eliminates the 
basic reason for political disruption because equals politi- 
cally are “coordinate” in dignity and in rank, that this com- 
mon identity is essential for different states to achieve that 
unity which makes them members of the same political fam- 
ily. International cooperation from our point of view requires 
that all participating members be insiders, and that such a 
fellowship is in the end an “indestructible union. Tliat is why 
the concept of a “balance of power is alien and repugnant 
to the American people. We have condemned in others the 
policies derived from that concept and have rejected them 
for ourselves. Illustrative of this attitude is President Wilsons 
statement; “the centre ... of the old order was that un- 

’’ Oct. 22, 1787, to Mr. Grand. Documentary History of the Consti- 
tution of the United Stales of America, Department of State, IV ( 1905 ), 

PP. 341-342- 
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110 stable thing which we used to call “balance of power ... a 
thing determined by the sword . . . thrown in on one side 
or the other.” And “If the future had nothing for us but a 
new attempt to keep the world at a right poise by a balance 
of power, the United States would take no interest, because 
she will join no combination of power that is not the combi- 
nation of all of us.” 

To the advocates of power politics and the balance of 
power, however, these American convictions and beliefs de- 
rived from their own experience arc “intoxication with moral 
abstractions [which] has become the prevailing substitute 
for political thought.” And Wilson, because he advocated 
a League of Nations, was driven to “substituting for the con- 
crete national interest of the United States the general postu- 
late of a brave new world where the national interest of the 
United States, as that of all other nations, would disappear 
in a community of interest comprising mankind.” These 
same errors were committed by the leaders of the Second 
World War, Roosevelt and Hull. The reason for their failure 
is simple and obvious. 

How could statesmen who boasted that they were not “be- 
eyers in the idea of balance of power”— like a scientist not 
believing m the law of gravity-and who were out “to kill 
power politics, understand the very idea of the national inter- 
othe'^ ? 2’ above all, protection from the power of 


American mind, according to Dr. Hans Morgenthau, 
s een weakened in its understanding of foreign policy by 
a century of ever more complete intoxication with moral 
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abstractions.”-® The difficulty with American foreign policy Jll 
is that it is burdened with “utopianism, legalism, sentimental- 
ism [and] neo-isolationism.”-^ It does not understand that 

Foreign policy, like all politics, is in its essence a struggle for 
power, waged by sovereign nations for national advantage. 

... By its very nature this struggle is never ended, for the 
lust for power, and the fear of it, is never stilled. ... In the 
life of nations peace is only respite from trouble— or the per- 
manent peace of extinction.^® 

Our great mistake was to assume that the United Nations 
could be a substitute for the balance of power. We defined it 
in “Utopian terms of permanent peace and non-competitive, 
trustful cooperation among the great powers.” American pol- 
icy is wong because it is interested in the “well-being of all 
manldnd.” A nation is under no obligation to keep a treaty. 

It is, in fact, an “iron law of international politics that legal 
obligations must yield to the national interest.” There is ap- 
parently no difference between nations that “have a flair for 
throwing burdensome obligations overboard in an elegant, 
unobtmsive fashion, or of chiseling them away with the fine 
tools of legal misinterpretation” like France has done, and 
Russia and Germany who "have the disconcerting habit [of] 
announcing . . . that a treaty lias become a ‘scrap of 
paper.’ ” These matters are, after all, only “the lawyers’ con- 
cern” which the statesman can take in his stride in pursuit of 
the “national interest.” Nor need the great Powers be con- 
cerned about the interests of third parties; “great powers . . . 
have by tradition and logic . . . settled their disputes . . . 
over the regions where their interest, power and responsibili- 
ties were paramount.” Tlie business of statesmanship could 
not be carried on any other \vay,^^ 
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It is a legalistic illusion to believe that the United Nations 
is a substitute for power politics because it is obvious “from 
the political history of the human race that the balance of 
power and concomitant spheres of influence arc of tlie very 
essence of international politics. Tliey may be disregarded 
at the peril of those who choose to do so but they cannot be 
abolished.” 


American policy, therefore, operates with “defective intel- 
lectual equipment.” "® Our difficulties derive from our failure 
to recognize that the "balance of power” is as much a law of 
politics as gravity is a law of physics and is illustrated by all 
of human history. This law which apparently is basic to the 
science" of international relations has been understood by 
all the great statesmen, who, each in turn, have successfully 
ruined their nations and made a shambles out of all those 
parts of the world where they have been free to work out the 
law and practice the science. Now we too, who have pros- 
pered by refusing to apply the science or believe in its basic 
law, are urged, on grounds of the “national interest,” to join 
tile historical procession to national suicide by dividing the 
world between Russia and ourselves. The fact that it runs 
counter to every political instinct of the American people 
merely proves that we are possessed of a “defective intel- 
ectual equipment and, if we consider it immoral and con- 
trary to our experience to trade away the independence and 
rce om of other nations as part of the bargain, it shows that 
c are sentimental, moralistic, Utopian, and neo-isolationist 
n we can refuse to take this advice only at our own peril 
ccause the balance of power like the law of gravity will work 
Its way regardless of what foolish men may do. 

00^7"' "“thing to do with sci- 
tlntiin” infinitely comple.x influences 

of through time. We suspect 


that it is a very subjcctive'and 


through time. We suspect 
private view of the nature of 
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man and of his role on earth. And that view seems to be that 
man is now and has always been in a sad estate from which 
he cannot extricate himself. He has no one to help him. He 
has no law to live by, no morality to support him; he has noth- 
ing except the "balance of power”— and if he will not believe 
in that, then God help him— but in this view of the world even 
that comfort is denied to man, for it could not abide any 
concept of a teleological universe. The interesting thing about 
this point of view is that it should either remain oblivious to 
or scorn the vast record of cooperative experience among 
men and nations, and that it should treat the relatively short 
and exceptional history of the European state system as 
equivalent to the history of the race across the face of time, 
and that it should deny the possibility and presumably the 
desirability of institutional development in the relations be- 
tween nations. Institutions are presumably, by some undi- 
vulged ‘law,” confined to grow only inside of the “sovereign 
state. There must be no extra-national institutions; they would 
deny the "national interest” and make for “a brave new 
world” which is the greatest of political sins. 

There is another statement of this theme of Realpolitik 
and the balance of power that comes from the influential and 
highly skilled pen of Mr. George F. Kennan.®® In this exposi- 
tion of the case, there is a kind of urbanity, a kind of sensi- 
tivity for the values and shortcomings of the American milieu 
and a kind of compassion for human frailty that robs it of 
much of its sting. It is so gently, so persuasively stated, that 
the reader finds himself carried along almost to the point of 
agreement until he realizes that this modest and restrained 
presentation is, in fact, a repudiation of every value we hold. 

I see the most serious fault of our past policy formulation to 
lie in something that I might call the legalistic-moralistic ap- 
proach to international problems. This approach runs like a 

George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago, 

1951). 
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lively applied. It will be said in reply that the small Powers 115 
would have committed the large ones to a possible war in 
which they would have home a minor part. That may or may 
not be true. But the way to have avoided the greater tragedy 
which ultimately destroyed or weakened both the great and 
the small states was to have acted as the small states would 
have acted— to enforce the principle that in the modem world 
there are no separate interests for the small or the large state, 
that their destinies are collectively involved in each other, 
and that the violation, by war and oppression, of the inde- 
pendence of even the smallest Power is, in the end, the denial 
of the possible survival without war even of the largest 
Power. For such violation, whatever the grounds on which it 
is justified, is in effect the building of aggressive power 
against other nations until they, too, are placed in jeopardy. 

In this view of the matter, the structuring of international 
organization on the coordinate state is the alternative to the 
balance of power, and to security without permanent mili- 
tarization. Nor must we permit ourselves to be confused by 
the argument that the United Nations has failed and that the 
Atlantic Security Pact is the true substitute in the form of a 
military alliance. The Atlantic Security Pact is conceived of 
as a temporary’ arrd instrumental association of a defensive 
character organized for the purpose of implementing the ideal 
of the United Nations. It has nothing to do with the balance 
of power idea and less to do with dividing the world into 
spheres of interest between Russia and ourselves. Its objec- 
tives arc aimed precisely at an attempt to prevent the perma- 
nent militarization which dividing the world into spheres 
of influence would require, and to escape the destruction 
of the democratic process which would follow in its 
wake. 

Tlic American people will not accept the program. Tlicy 
will not consent to llie destruction of all that a luindrcd and 
fifty years of^democratic life has hrought them for the sake 
of l>eing tlic masters of that part of the world which they 
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li 4 red skein through our foreign policy of the last fifty years. It 
has in it something of the old emphasis on arbitration treaties, 
something of the Hague Conferences and schemes for universal 
disarmament, something of the more ambitious American con- 
cepts of the role of international law, something of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations, something of the Kellogg 
Pact, something of the idea of a universal "Article 51” pact, 
something of the belief in World Law and World Govern- 
ment.3i 


This is more than a challenge to i>ur international policies 
^ years. It is a denial of the American beliefs 

at have sustained American political life from the begin- 
foreign policy arc part and parcel of 
thp uman freedom, in the equality of men, and in 

featnrf'p^/^v of nations. The extenuating 

Thpi-P ° J P'^osontation is its lack of consistency, 

madp im j author has not really 

ambivnf important matters. He is still 

V, for the truth, and the ‘haknce of 

Lvitv Th- 5‘atus of a "law” like the law of 

has been A view, a saving grace— but the damage 

atte^u " „ ■ r has been added to the 

tional nolirv ° American people that their tradi- 
has proved a fafllre ““'^‘"‘'te state is vvrong and 

our beafen presented by those who would force us olf 

par.icut"i„ruc:f “T ^ 

law. The Le^cn. u • serve the ends of a universal 

izations must faU international organ- 

merous. That thp T ^ ^ *'®asons for the failure were nu- 

coordinate stale was based upon the idea of the 

If all the membprc’*c°v*^^^'^’°"®®^*^®"’^J°*’'veaknesses. 
" 0 Vs„l,a:S^ :^;" l.'hat body had had an equal voice, 
sanctions both mnn 'vould have been defeated, and 

economre and military would have been elfcc- 

JfcW , p. 95. 
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tively applied. It will be said in reply that the small Powers 115 
would have committed the large ones to a possible war in 
which they would have borne a minor part. That may or may 
not be true. But the way to have avoided the greater tragedy 
which ultimately destroyed or weakened both the great and 
the small states was to have acted as the small states would 
have acted— to enforce the principle that in the modem world 
there are no separate interests for die small or the large state, 
that their destinies are collectively involved in each other, 
and that the violation, by war and oppression, of the inde- 
pendence of even the smallest Power is, in the end, the denial 
of the possible survival without war even of the largest 
Power. For such violation, whatever the grounds on which it 
is justified, is in effect die building of aggressive power 
against other nations until they, loo, are placed in jeopardy. 

In this view of the matter, the structuring of international 
organization on the coordinate stale is the alternative to the 
balance of power, and to securi^ without permanent mili- 
tarization. Nor must we permit ourselves to be confused by 
die argument that the United Nations has failed and that the 
Atlantic Security Pact is the true substitute in the form of a 
militar)' alliance. The Atlantic Security Pact is conceived of 
as a temporar)' and instrumental association of a defensive 
character organized for the purpose of implementing the ideal 
of the United Nations. It has nothing to do vith the balance 
of power idea and less to do with dhiding the world into 
spheres of interest between Russia and ourselves. Its objec- 
tives are aimed precisely at an attempt to prevent the perma- 
nent niilitariz.alion which dividing the world into spheres 
of influence would require, and to escape the destruction 
of tlic democratic process %i*l»ch would follow in its 
wake. 

Tlic .American people will not accept the progr.am. They 
not consent to the drstniclion of all that a hundred and 
fifty years of democratic life has brought them for the s.al;e 
of l>c»ng the masters of that part of the world which thn* 
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could lay hold of. They will not do it because it runs against 
their grain, and because they have an alternative which seems 
more difficult to those hypnotized by the ideal of force and 
craft but is, in fact, easier and more consistent with our own 


traditional way with other people, and one wc know how to 
live with because we have always done so. And that is the 
organization of as much of the world as we can upon the 
basis of the coordinate state, not for the sake of achieving 
a balance of power, but for the sake of building a basis of 
common defense upon a system of collective security open 
to all the nations of the world who wish to join it, without 
losing their independence or their dignity. It may prove im- 
possible under present conditions to build such a system 
without having to fight a war with Russia, but then at least 


we will be fighting, as wc did before, for the thing we con- 
sider worth defending with our lives and treasure. Equally 
important, our allies and partners will be fighting for things 
as dear to them as ours are to us. They will find their own 
values secured in a common defense and a common victory. 
And our enemy, Russia, will find the peoples of its own satel- 
lites striving to enter our common security system just be- 
cause it is made to rest on the ideal of the coordinate state. 

A balance of power settlement would lead our many allies 
an associates to conclude that they are mere pawns in a 
game of international politics played at their expense. They 
would cease to be partners in a great cause; for the division 
o t e world into spheres of influence would automatically 
destroy the basis of the partnership in the West. That part- 
ners up rests upon the assumption that all the members are 
equa , t at their rights cannot be bargained away, that they 
have to be comulted, that they have to consent freely to 
° ect them. It also rests upon the assumption 
v ' spheres of innuence-that the United Stales 

tlif' g''cater than the least of its members, and that 

tlio on joined defense of a common interest, but that 

mmon interest rests upon the particular and unique 
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political personality of each member. It assumes a coordinate 117 
relationship, not the position of a great Power with many 
satellite Powers. The mere acceptance of the idea of a bal- 
ance of power would undermine the basis of the relationship 
among free partners formed together and would convert it 
into an empire with satellites to be ordered about. It would 
convert the United States from a federal republic to an em- 
pire and ultimately destroy the republic. That is what the 
proposal really means, and that is why it will be resisted by 
the American people. 

Such an arrangement would lead our friends to fall away 
from us feeling that they had been betrayed, as, in fact, they 
would have been. They, too, would seek the best bargain— 
temporarily— and play for higher stakes when the occasion 
offered. We would find ourselves weaker in the international 
field, not stronger. We would have voluntarily accepted a 
great moral defeat, and the power derived from a common 
cause among nations, all of whom felt identified through in- 
terest, belief, and outlook, would have been irretrievably lost. 

The only remaining hope that an association of coordinate 
states could be gathered together to resist the attempt by 
Russia to dominate the world would evaporate. It is difficult 
to foresee a day more dark and hopeless than the one on 
which the American people could be persuaded to seek a 
temporary peace through deliberately sacrificing the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association among nations, and agree to 
divide the world behveen Russia and the United States. 

No. With all of our shortcomings and failings, we will not 
accept the new science and follow the **uilI-o’-the-wisp” of 
I^calpoUtik. We not abandon the faith we have lived by, 
nor deny the other nations the right to live in freedom and 
without fear. Our commitments are to a world of free men 
working together in free nations. TIjc democratic faith that 
lies at tlic base of cvciything \vc cherish is the overriding law 
of American polic)' both at home and abroad. We cannot sur- 
render our belief in the equal dignity of Utile nations \rithout. 
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118 in the end, abandoning our belief in the equal dignity of men. 
We will, if we have to, resist to the death the effort to subvert 
the world to a totalitarian despotism, but we will not bargain 
with it at the expense of other people and to the destruction 
of that sense of human integrity and national morality which 
is part of the substance of our very being. This may not be 
“science,” but that is the way it is. Wc can do no other. Therein 
lies our strength. 
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THE SETTLING OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE by peoples Com- 
ing from Europe and Africa was an adventure on a grand 
scale, involving diverse peoples, varying cultures, millions of 
human beings, and hundreds of years. The common element 
was the New World. Its physical features and cultural types 
were strangely dissimilar, but the student discerns many an 
analogous design, patterned by the newcomers as they estab- 
lished themselves in the strange and unexplored regions. It is 
natural, therefore, for Gilberto Freyre to draw revealing sim- 
ilarities between the history of Brazil and the United States.^ 
Like everything that he writes, this volume has a freshness 
and a lucidity that endow the reader with insight and under- 
standing of the complex instrumentalities for life and labor 
contrived by man in his new world. Freyre finds in the deve 
opment of Brazil, for example, the impact of the frontier and 
the dominion of tlie plantation so typical of our own South. 
The disparity, implied rather than expressed in the study, is 


Reprinted, with permission, from PofWeo! Scic<>cc fiarlc,lj^ ^ 
(Morch 1946), pp. 1-41. Tliis essay was later expanded into book form 
ns Siatc and Citizen (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, I94uh 

’ Gilberto Fre>Te, Brazil: An Interpretation (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945). PP- vii, lx, 179- 
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ISO the divergent position of the Negro %vithin the two areas. For 
the Negro— and especially the Mulatto— had an access to the 
cultme in Brazil, and a role in social life, unknown in the 
United States. In politics, in tlie arts, and in society, the 
Mulatto found the door ajar even if not fully open, and a 
markedly different social milieu has come into being. Even 
under the Empire, the Negro and the Mulatto— and, socially, 
the attractive Mulatto women— found an acceptance unthink- 
able in the North American scene. Freyre quotes from E^v- 
bank this revealing picture: 


1 have passed black ladies in silks and jewelry, wilh male 
slaves in livery behind them. Today one rode past in her car- 
nage, accompanied by a liveried footman and a coachman. 
Several have white husbands. The first doctor of the city is a 
colored man; so is the President of the Province. 


In another place. Ewbank points out that gentlemen of dark 
color achieved the dignity of president of the cabinet under 
the Emperor.” 

tv, “‘“'’sphere so dissimilar in two nations built in 

e New World by immigrants from the Old challenges 
ana ysis. t cannot be a mere accident. The way these two so- 
es ave gone must have an explainable etiology, and an 
present^**°" source of the difference may illumine the 

Donnlnti^^ "'•th one of the major race and 

is found P western hemisphere. The Negro 

and iherp hemisphere except Greenland, 

long “go 

hean. From u* a t colored empire in the Carib- 

oE Brazil i? northwards, the coastal stretches 

CoS’ Guiana, Venezuela, 

Olh the AOauHc and Pacific. Ecuador, and Peru 

a/ (lie Cocoa end v of a Visit to the Land 

''■V)w,op.cl,.,p. Vetl, 1856), pp. a66; [quoted ini 
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have significant and, in certain districts, preponderant num- 121 
bers of people of African origin. This holds true, likewise, for 
both coasts in Central America. In Mexico, the Negro on the 
coastal plains has largely merged with the Indian population, 
but even here traces of African influence are still visible, 
while our southern states, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi and the Atlantic, have a colored population 
of many millions that in some rural sections outnumbers the 
whites. Even Canada and Alaska have a fraction of Negroes 
in their population. It is, however, on the islands in the Carib- 
bean, rather than on the mainland of North or South America, 
that the Negro has acquired a dominating place. If Hum- 
boldt’s reference is taken in a demographic rather than a 
political sense, the colonization of the western hemisphere 
has involved the settlement of many thousands of square 
miles by peoples who came from Africa rather than from 
Europe; and, if we dnaw an arc from Bio de Janeiro to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and include the West Indian islands within it, 
we will have in outline the empire Humboldt talked about. 

The settlement of America was not a purely European 
enterprise. It is more accurately described as a common un- 
dertaking by the folk coming from both Europe and Africa. 

For the slave trade is better viewed as a migratory movement 
—forced migration, if you will— but still one of the greatest 
population movements of all time. This movement stretched 
over more than four centuries (1442-1880) and was in- 
tegrally related to the colonization of large parts of the 
western hemisphere. 

Negro migration to Europe from Africa began in 144 ^» 
half a century before the discovery of America. In 1443* there 
was a shipment of 235 slaves to Portugal.® In 144®* the first 

® Fray B.’trtoloinc de Ijis Casas, llistoria tJe tes Indios (Nfadrfd, Edi- 
tion of M. Aciiilar, 1927), I, p. 129* Bryan Edwards, History of the 
Island of St. Domingo (Edinburgh. 1802). p. iil. T. P. Oliveira M.irtins. 

O Dra:(I c as colonias poriuguezas (Lisbon, n. a.). J. Lijcio dc Arc- 
vedo, Epocas dc Por/ngof ccon6mlco (Lisbon, 3029)> P- 7»* 
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“factory” was established in the island of Arguim for the 
purpose of the new commerce. By 1^61, the trade had been 
regularized and was carried on peacefully in Senegambia, 
and the island of Arguim alone supplied, during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, an average of seven to eight 
hundred slaves per year."* What had hitherto been an internal 
migration in Africa had now become water-borne, first to 
Europe across the Mediterranean, and, later, with the discov- 
ery of America, across the Atlantic to the New World. African 
participation in the New World adventure began early, and 
in 1501 Nicholas Ovando, the new governor of Espanola, was 
advised to import Negroes born in Christian lands.® The first 
fifty Negroes from Africa were brought to the Antilles in 
1511, and by 1517 the trade had been so well established that 
a regular asiento was given to the governor of Bressa to intro- 
duce 4,000 Negroes to America. The migration to America 
id not interrupt the flow to Portugal itself, and in 1552, in 
a population of 100,000, Lisbon had some ten thousand 
slaves with from sixty to seventy slave markets. Tliere were, 
among them, 1,550 washerwomen, 1,000 street cleaners, and 
400 who peddled crabs or cooked rice and other delicacies.® 
From this time on, the movement was in full swing, and 
a 1 of the European nations facing the Atlantic were drawn 
into It to a greater or less extent, and for longer or shorter 
periods. Portugal, France, the Netherlands. EWland. Den- 
mark Sweden Spain. and even Brandenburg participated in 
. hile, on the American side of the Atlantic, the English 
CO on.es, Bra^l. and Cuba at one time or another imported 
uorfeT m of Negroes trans- 

fisclf Jrl r'’"' of the trade to 

band an governments led to extensive contra- 

band, and the more officers set to watch the lawbreakers, the 

' O'lvclra Martins, op. ctt., p. 71. 

contjuhta 11 al dcscuhrimiento, 

„ J eoxl-.'cta ... in lodio, (Madrid, 1842-95), XXXI, 


“ Azevedo, 


op- all, pp. 75.76. 
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more participants in tlie illegal traffic there came to be. Nor I£S 
did tile abolition of the slave trade by Great Britain and the 
United States, in iSoS, end the traffic. If anything, it may 
have increased it; for it is clear from the records that both 
Cuba and Brazil imported greater numbers annually after 
that date than before it. In fact, the transfer of Negroes did 
not cease until the abolition of slavery itself, not only in the 
United States but in Cuba in 1880, and in Brazil in 1888, and 
even then it continued out of Africa to San Thorne.^ Portugal, 
which had been the first to enter the trade, was the last to 
leave it. There is no way of giving even seeming accuracy to 
the numbers imported, but a rough estimate may be obtained 
from the records for individual countries and periods. 

Between 1511 and 1513, 1,265 Negroes of both sexes 
passed through the “Casa do Escravos” in Lisbon for the 
account of the king; and the Jesuit Father Garcia Simoens 
describes the active commerce out of Angola in 1576, esti- 
mating the annual export from there alone at 12,000.® Between 
that year and 1591, 52,000 were shipped to Brazil; while the 
British West Indies, between 1680 and 1786, imported 
2,130,000; and Cuba, between 1790 and 1820, imported 
225,574, J^nd from 1821 to 1847, an average annual number 
of some 6,000 to 7,000, not counting (he numbers smuggled 
in.® The total number up to 1853, for Cuba alone, has been 
stated to be over 644,000, and we know that the importations 
continued after that.^® 

For Brazil, the importations all through this period were 
large and increasing. Bet\veen the yeare 1759 and 1803, the 

’ Johnston, op. cit., p. 84. 

® Dieiidonne Rinchon, La Iraitd ct fesclacagc dcs Congoiats par les 
Europ^cns (Braxellcs, 1929), p. 59. 

® Ibid., p. 63; Drj'an Edwards, quoted by Amos K. Fiske, The West 
Indies (New York, 1899), p. 105; Alexander Humboldt, The Island of 
CuIhi, ir. J. S. Thrasher (London, 1856), p. 218; 01 i\Tira Martins, op. 
cit., p. O2. 

^“Humboldt, op. cit., p. 219, footnote by translator. William R- 
Manning (cd.). Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Inter- 
American Affairs, 1S31-1S60, XI: Spotn, 1854 (Washington, 1939), 
p. 7G5. l/n/fcd States Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 665. 
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exports to Brazil from Angola are said to have amounted to 
642,000, or an annual average of 14,000 to 15,000. Some 
Brazilian writers have put the numbers imported at an annual 
rate of 44,000 for the seventeenth century and 55,000 for the 
eighteenth. The imports into Brazil continued heavy until 
about 1850 and have been placed as high as 50,000 per year 
for the ten years between 1842 and 1852.*' 

All general figures arc guesses, but the estimates are sig- 
nificant. One author^* estimates the general migration from 
the Congo to America to have been 7,000 annually during 
the sixteenth century, 15,000 during the seventeenth, 30,000 
during the eighteenth. And, for the first half of the nineteenth 
century, he places the number at the incredible sum of 
150,000 annually to 1850, and as high as 50,000 between 185° 
and i860, and 2,000 behveen that date and iSSs—a total of 
over 13,000,000 from the Congo from the beginning of the 
commerce. Exaggeration, it seems-but, how much? Another 
author estimates the total exported from all Africa for the 
entire period at 20,000.000.” Again an exaggeration? But by 
how much? Even a conservative estimate would hardly cut 
^ IS gure in half. It really makes little difference how much 
it IS cut, for the enterprise lasted over four centuries and 
®”8^ged the energies of many commercially minded people 
m many parts of Africa, Europe, and the western hemi- 
sphere. 

ome check on these generalizations is provided by scat- 
Tft number of ships engaged in the traffic. 

fortv^“f f ^ eighteenth century, there were 

^ African coast belonging to the lead- 

ten ho\ *1 engaged in the African trade. Of those, 

belonged to the English, three to the French, fifteen to 

Mjfortca do Br^Mnu Calogeras, FomtafSo 

"Slavery and Abolition fn P- 53* Martin, 

Recicw, XIII (Mav ion., 1 Braitl, The Hispanic American Histcrical 
‘*Rfn,Kr,.s_ .?33;,p. isg. 
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the Dutch, four to the Portuguese, and four to the Danes.^^ 
Each of these nations had ships of their own plying the 
Atlantic, carrying Negroes across the ocean. In 1600 and 
later, more than a hundred Spanish and Portuguese ships 
entered Loanda every year, while 192 British ships were used 
in the year 1771 to bring 47,146 Negroes to the West Indies.^® 
In 1788, the French engaged 98 ships to carry over 29,000 
slaves to Santo Domingo.^® Long after the active campaign 
to abolish the slave trade got under way, anywhere from 
33 to 50 ships a year, between 1833 and 1840, entered the 
ports of Cuba, loaded wth Negroes from Africa.*’^ American- 
built vessels to the number of 64 were sold in Rio de Janeiro 
alone in the year 1845, and most of these were put to the 
slave trade; and, as late as 1848, 93 vessels sailed in the slave 
trade from Bahia.^® 

It can be seen from even these fragmentary illustrations— 
and they could be very greatly increased— that the ships were 
numerous and the trade continuous. How many ships, on an 
average, sailed annually during the four centuries? The ships 
were not large and most of them, perhaps, carried less than 
three hundred Negroes at a time. There were, it is true, 
toward the later part of the eighteenth century, ships that 
carried five hundred or more Negroes on a single voyage. But 
on the whole these ^vere exceptions. If we put the number at 
three hundred Negroes per voyage— and that is probably an 


“ Br\-an Edwards. The Historu, Civil and Commcr^al, of the Brit- 
ish Colonics in the West Indies (Philadelphia. 1806), II, p. 255. 

"Rinchon, op. cit., p. 68. Edwards. Iltsto^ of the Bntlsh 

Colonics M the West Indies, 11 , p. 258. "Dicky Sam, in 
Slavery, by a genuine "Dicky Sam” (Uveroool, 1884), 
years betw-een 1771 and 1806 when more than 100 ships sailed in the 

slave trade every year, out of Liverpool alone. . t t> 

Henry Sougham. An Inqi^ Mo the Colonial Bohey of the 

States and Brazil (Durliam. 1932). P- 'J»lbam Ha^cld. Brazil, 
the nicer Plate, and the Falkland islands (London. 1854}, p. Mr. 
footnote. 
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126 exaggeration— it took many hundreds of ships in the trade 

to carry that number of men across the Atlantic. Hundreds of 
ships, thousands of sailors, and hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of individuals, partnerships and companies were engaged in 
bringing to the New World, south of the United States, more 
Africans than Europeans for the entire colonial period. 

The Negro, much against his will, was to become a partici- 
pant in the building of the New World. The migration con- 
tinued for so long a time because of the heavy mortality ( “al- 
most half of the new imported Negroes die in the seasoning, 
nor does the poligamy which they use add much to the stock- 
ing of a plantation”); because, in parts of the New World, 
the Negro did not reproduce, and because men were more 
readily welcomed for the heavy labor than women. On the 
average, only one woman was imported for every three men. 
Tliere were plantations in Cuba in the nineteenth century, for 
instance, that had as many as seventeen males to one female 
—and these women became common wives, prostitutes, in- 
^pable [of] or umvilling to bear children. The life of the 
Negro plantation laborer in the West Indies is said to have 
aste an average of seven years, and the replenishment went 
On, ut i the migration had been by families, it would have 
n smaller in numbers and of perhaps shorter duration. 
XTa io life, sorrow, and broken bodies, the 

ecame the effective means for the colonization of vast 
in the United States, 
and mtn- Indies, cocoa in Venezuela, sugar, coffee, 

where and a thousand other industries every- 

Netn-o opendent upon the Negro. In Brazil, the 

lahfr at laborer that no one else seemed to 

seemly eve ’ t" recently it was something un- 

intelligent person seemed to be the most 

nicl, because every occupation, skilled 

^ Accotmt of Jamaica (Edin- 
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and unskilled, was in the hands of Negroes. Even in Buenos 127 
Aires, theirs were the hands that built the best churches. They 
were the field hands; and in many places they were the 
miners. They were the cooks, the laundresses, the mammies, 
the concubines of the whites, the nurses about the houses, 
the coachmen, and the laborers on the wharves. But, they 
were also the skilled artisans who built the houses, carved the 
saints in the churches, constructed the carriages, forged the 
beautiful iron work one sees in Brazil, and played in the 
orchestras. The Negro, slave and free, was the living hand 
that embellished the setting and provided tlie art and the 
spice for the cultured, easy, and carefree life in which some 
of the New World plantation centers luxuriated for so long 
a time. The very pattern so characteristic of a large section 
of colonial and post-colonial life in this hemisphere derived 
from their skills, their loyalty, and their participation in the 
world about them, even as slaves. 

Without the Negro, the texture of American life would 
have been different— different in lore, family, social organiza- 
tion, and politics, and, equally important, different in econ- 
omy. Conceivably, even the crops that the Negro cultivated 
in gangs, and sometimes under the lash, would not have been 
grown at all; and large parts of tropical and semitropical 
American land would have remained untilled and unnur- 
tured. Viewed from any angle-biologically. in terms of phys- 
ical labor, socially, and in the molding of the culture so 
typical of the Western world— the Negro was for tliose areas 
where he labored and lived in largo numbers just as im- 
portant as his master; and his contribution to the population 
and settlement of this hemisphere is part of a common ad- 
venture of the folk from across the sea who have molded a 
new and a different social milieu for themselves. American 
colonization is, therefore, a joint Afro-European enterprise. 

... In spite of the slave trade, in spile of the horrors of 
the middle passage, in spile of the centuries of shaver^*, the 
Negro has accommodated himself to the New V orjd in n 
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manner not merely creditable but surprising. The Indian, on 
the other hand, has either withered away and disappeared, as 
he did in the West Indies, or been killed and driven off, as in 
the plains of the United Stales and Argentina. Where he has 
not been extirpated from the earth, he has remained mostly 
a pariah in his native habitat. For example, compare tlie 
Negro in Cuba and Brazil to the Indian in Peru. The Negro 
in Cuba and in Brazil is an active member of the body politic; 
in Peru, the Indians form an isolated body, apart from the 
rest. Whereas the Negro has learned the language of the 
European, the Indian, by the million, has remained stubborn, 
uncommunicative, and isolated in his own linguistic universe. 
The same has happened with many other elements of Euro- 
pean culture-*dress, food, social customs, song, art, and mat- 
ters of faith. The Negro is a magistrate on the city bench of 
New York, a member of Congress; he is a senator and a 
member of the cabinet in other places. He is part of the na- 
tion. He is active, vocal, self-assertive, and a living force. He 
has become culturally a European, or, if you will, an Amer- 
ican. The Indian, where he has survived in large numbers, as 
in Guatemala for instance, has not identified in this way— it 
might almost he said in any way-with the European; for 
ose things which he has taken over he has so amalgamated 
witi his own native customs that their European origin is 
hard to recognize. 


adventure of the Negro in the New World has been 
erent in the United States than in the other parts of this 
misp lere. In spite of his adaptability, his \villingness, and 
in spite of his complete identification with 
A ^ States, he is excluded and denied. 

ncvoT T ^ against the Negro. This barrier has 

to ll effective, but it has served to deny 

us-eoinn greatest value among 

aiiiSamnn”^ opportunity for growth, and development as 
ahead* an 1 ^ shadow of slavery is still cast 

’ “"d we behave tmvard the Negro as if ihTimpulation 
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of slavery’ had something of a slave by nature in it. The 
emancipation may have legally freed tlie Negro, but it failed 
morally to free the white man, and by that fact denied to the 
Negro the moral status requisite for effective legal freedom. 

Tliis did not occur, however, in the other parts of this 
world which wo call new and free. It did not occur because 
the very nature of the slave institution was developed in a 
different moral and legal setting, and in turn shaped the 
political and ethical biases that have manifestly separated 
the United States from the other parts of the New World in 
this respect. The separation is a moral one. We have denied 
ourselves the acceptance of the Negro as a man because we 
have denied him the moral competence to become one, and 
in that we have challenged the religious, the political, and 
the scientific basis upon which our civilization and our sc 
of values rest. This separation has a historical basis, and, in 
turn, it has molded the variable historical outcome. 

The Negro slave arriving in the Iberian Peninsula in the 
middle of the fifteenth century found a propitious environ- 
ment.^” The setting, legal as well as moral, that made an easy 
transition possible developed out of the fact that e 
of the Iberian Peninsula were not strangers to slavery, i e 
institution of slavery, which had long since died out in the 


=» Elizabeth Donnan, Documenls Illustral^e °^3oy 

Slaue Trade to America, Vol. I: 144^-^700 * S > ' belief of 

p. zg: "For as cur people did not find ,aw 

Uie other Moors, and saw how t^y came in ^nd their free 

\vith a good will, they made no different between fitted for 

servants, bom in our mvn country. But ^J^ho were na- 

managing property, they set free and mamed to nrooertv as if 

lives of land, making with them a ^ of their 

they had been bestowed on those who married y bound to act 

own fathers, and for the merits of their service .t t bought 

in a like manner. Yea. and some wfon 

some of these female slaves, either adopted ° married right well, 

of their estate by will, so that m the future they mamed ngM w^^ 

treating them as entirely free. Suffice it that I ne 

slaves put in irons like other captives, and scarce Oimted from The 
not turn Christian and was not very gently trea e . Q pgmgs Eannes 
Chronicle of the Discovenj and Conquest of Guinea by Gomes t-annes 
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rest of western Europe, had here survived for a number of 
reasons, especially because of the continuing wars with the 
Moors which lasted until the very year of the discovery of 
America. At the end of the fifteenth century, there were 
numerous slaves in Portugal and Spain, and especially in 
Andalusia. Among them were not only Negroes, but Moors, 
Jews, and apparently Spaniards as well."^ Indeed, we have 
records of white slaves sent to America by special permission 
of the Crown. \Vc know that Rodrigo Contreras, the governor 
of Nicaragua, was allowed by a special cedilla of July 15 ’ 
^ 534 > to import two white slaves; and Fernando Pizarro in 
1535 permitted four white slaves. There are a number of 


similar records.-^ But the mere survival of slavery in itself is 
perhaps less important than the persistence of a long tradition 
of slave law that had come down through the Justinian Code. 
The great codification of Spanish traditional law, which in 
itself summarizes the Mediterranean legal mores of many 
centuries, was elaborated by Alfonso the Wise between the 
years 1263 and 1265. In this code, there is inherent a belief 
In the natural equality of men; and slavery, therefore, is 
something against both nature and reason .=3 

This belief that equality among men is natural and rea- 
sonable is both pagan and Christian. It stems from the Stoics 
as uc as from the Cliristian fathers. The conception that 
men are free and equal, especially equal in the sight of God, 
a mundane and somewhat immaterial 
iti.% T' ^^^tcr had, in fact, no higher moral status tlian 
s a\ e, an spiritually the slave might be a better man 
*^ninchon.op. 44. 

** (Paris. 1906), I, pp. aio-aao* 

mcnlc las pcnlcs nor establcscimlcnto qul ficieron antigua- 

^ fadan sivcrvMrt qwe cran naturalmientc librcs, 

nalurn." side n ® s<^»‘‘orio dc otri contra razon de 

con \’ariot Codices Alfonso cl Sabio, Cortcjadifs 

^l^uidat por el Lie la Heal Academia de la llistoria, tj 
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than his master. Las Sicte Partidas were framed within this 131 
Christian doctrine, and the slave had a body of law, protec- 
tive of him as a human being, which was already there when 
tlie Negro arrived, and which had been elaborated long be- 
fore he came upon the scene. When he did come, the Spaniard 
may not have known him as a Negro, but the Spanish law 
and mores knew him as a slave and made him the beneficiary 
of the ancient legal heritage. Tliis law provided, among other 
matters, for tire following. 

The slave might marry a free person, if the slave status 
was knowm to the other party. Slaves could marry against the 
will of their master, if they continued serving him as before. 

Once married, they could not he sold apart, except under 
conditions permitting them to live as man and wife. If the 
slave married a free person with the knowledge of his master, 
and the master did not announce the fact of the existing slave 
status, then the slave by that mere fact became free. If mar 
Tied slaves owned by separate masters could not live toge er 
because of distance, the church should persuade one or t e 
other master to sell his slave. If neither of the masters could 
be persuaded, the church was to buy one of the slaves, so 
that the married slaves could live together. The children o 
lowed the status of their mother, and the child of a ree 
mother remained free even if the mother later became a slave. 

In spite of his full powers over his slave, the master was for- 
bidden either to kill or to injure him, unless authorized y 
the judge. If the master abused the slave or attempted to 
starve him, the slave could complain to the judge, and upon 
verification of the complaint the judge was to sell the s a^, 
giWng the price to the owner. The slave was never to e 
returned to the original master. Any Jewish or Moorish s ave 
became free upon turning Christian; and, even if the maste 
himself later became a Christian, he recovered no rights o\ er 
his former slave."^ 

« Las Sietc -Portidas, Ley I. tit. V, part. 4: Ley II; Ley 
part. 4; Ley III; Ley VIII. 
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has Siete Partidas go into considerable detail in defining 
the conditions under which manumission may occur. A mas- 
ter may manumit his slave in the church, or outside of it, 
before a judge or other person, by testament, or by letter; 
but he must do this in person. If one of the owners of a slave 
wishes to free him, then the other must accept a just price 
fixed by the local judge. A slave becomes free against his 
master s will by denouncing a forced rape upon a virgin, by 
denouncing a maker of false money, by discovering disloyalty 
against the king, by denouncing the murderer of his master. 
The slave could become free if he became a cleric with the 
consent of his master or, in certain cases, without his consent, 


by providing another slave in his place. And if the former 
slave became a bishop, he would have had to put up two 
slaves, each valued at the price that he himseU had been 
worth while still a slave. A Christian slave living among the 
Moors might return to live among the Christians as a free 
man.*® 

The slave could appeal to the courts [i] if he had been 
freed by will and testament, and the document maliciously 
hidden (under these circumstances he could appeal against 
anyone holding him ) ; [2] if he had money from another and 
entrusted it to someone for the purpose of being bought from 
is master an given his liberty, and if then this person re- 
fused to caoy out the trust, by either refusing to buy him 
o rce him If he had bought him; and [3] if he had been 

o rt ""‘’‘='^‘“'’”6 he would bu freed on 
bad be™ re? 'he purchase price from the slave and there 

of the nroncr^ nfi.- appeal to the courts for defense 

kine's slavei ^ n ** master in his master’s absence, and the 
WnSprooerr defense of the 

Privilege pormmedl!'“r™i'’’® f’”*) person-a special 




the kings slaves in honor of their master.®” 
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A man considering himself free, but demanded as a slave, 1S3 
might have a representative to defend him; a man held as a 
slave, but claiming to be free, might argue his own case, but 
could not have a representative; the slave's relatives might 
plead for him, even a stranger could do so, for “all the laws 
of the world aid towards freedom/* Slaves could be wit- 
nesses, even against their masters, in accusations for treason 
against the king; in cases of murder of either master or mis- 
tress by either spouse; or in cases of adultery against the 
mistress; when one of the two owners of a slave is accused 
of killing the other; or in case of suspicion that the pros- 
pective heirs had killed the master of another slave. A slave 
who became the heir of his master, in part or in totality, 
automatically became free. If a father appointed a slave as 
the guardian of his children, the slave by that fact became 
free; and if the slave of more than one person became an 
heir of one of his masters, the other must accept a price in 
reason for that part of the slave which belonged to him. He 
who killed his slave intentionally suffered the penalty for 
homicide; and, if a slave died as a result of punishment \vith- 
out intention to kill, then the master must endure five years 
exile.2® 

This body of law, containing the legal tradition of the 
Spanish people and influenced by the Catholic doctrine of 
the equality of all men in the sight of God, was biased in 
favor of freedom and opened the gales toward manumission 
as soon as slavery was transferred to the New World.*® The 
law in Spanish and Portuguese America facilitated manumis- 
sion, the tax gatherer did not oppose it,^° and the church 


Ibid.^ Ley IV, tit. V, part. 3. _ _ 

‘^Ibid., Ley XIII, tit. XVI, part. 3; Ley XXI. ^ * P?^*. \}^Y 
VII, tit. XVI, part. 6; Ley XXIII, tiL III. part 6; Ley IX, tit MU. 
part. 7. - 

” The Real Cedula of 1789 on the treatment and education of 
Negro slaves is a form.'il summary of older rules and practices long 
part of both the legal and social environment in the Spanish wionies.^ 

“In the Cuban marlcct freedom was the only comme^iW whi^ 
could be bought untaxed; every negro against whom no one had pro\ 
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ranked it among the works singularly agreeable to God. A 
hundred social devices narrowed the gap between bondage 
and liberty and encouraged the master to release his slave, 
and the bondsman to achieve freedom on his own account. 
From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, slaves in Brazil 
could, by offering the original purchase price, compel their 
masters to free them.®' In Cuba and in Mexico, the price 
might be fixed at the request of the Negro, and the slave 
was freed even if he cost “triple of the sum.” The right to have 
his price declared aided the Negro in seeking a new master, 
and the owner was required to transfer him to another.®® 

The law further permitted the slave to free himself by 
installments, and this became a widely accepted custom, 
especially in Cuba.®® A slave worth 600 dollars could buy 
himself out in twenty-four installments of 25 dollars each, and 
with every payment acquired one twenty-fourth of his own 
freedom. Thus, when he had paid 50 dollars, he owned one- 
twelfth of himself.®* On delivering his first installment, he 
could move from his master s house, and thereafter pay inter- 
est on tlie remaining sum, thus acquiring a position not 
materially different in effect from a man in debt who had a 
specific monetary obligation. There seem to have been many 
instances of slaves paying out all of the installments due on 
their purchase price except the last 50 or 100 dollars, and on 
ese paying one-half a real per day for every 50 pesos. The 
vantage in this arrangement apparently lay in the fact that 
*tn partially a slave, could escape the payment of 

on lis property and be free from military service.®® 


SUill^and free. . . Quoted 

'loti. New York by William Law Mathieson (f-® 

ai T I *y*i*/, pp. 37-38. 

and J. C. Fletcher, Bra: 
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In cfFect, slavery under both law and custom had, for all 135 
practical purposes, become a contractual arrangement be- 
tween the master and his bondsman. Tliere may have been 
no written contract between the two parlies, but the state 
behaved, in effect, as if such a contract did e.\ist, and used its 
powers to enforce it. This presumed contract was of a strictly 
limited liability on tlie part of the slave; and the state, by 
using the officially provided protector of slaves, could and 
did define the financial obligation of the slave to his master in 
each specific instance as it arose. Slavery had thus from a 
very early date, at least in so far as the practice ^vas con- 
cerned, moved from a “status,” “caste,” “by law of nature, or 
because of “innate inferiority,” or because of the just judg- 
ment and provision of holy script” to become a mere matter 
of an available sum of money for redemption. Slavery had 
become a matter of financial competence on the part of the 
slave, and by that fact lost a great part of the degrading im- 
putation that attached to it where it was loobed upon as evi- 
dence of moral or biolo^cal inferiority. Slaverj' could be 
\viped out by a fixed purchase price, and, therefore, the taint 
of slavery was neither very deep nor indelible. 

In addition to making freedom something obtainable for 
money, which the slave had the right to acquire and possess, 
the state made manumission possible for a number of other 
reasons. A Negro could be freed if unduly punished by his 
master.^® He was at liberty to marry a free nonslave (and the 
master could not legally interfere); and, as under the law the 
children followed the mother, a slaves children bom of a free 
mother were also free.®^ Slaves in Brazil who joined the army 
to fight in the Paraguayan war were freed by decree on 
November 6, 1866, and some twenty thousand Negroes were 
thus liberated.®* 

In the wars of independence, many thousands of slaves in 
Humboldt, PoliUcal Essay, p. i8j. 

IIenr>- Koster, Travels in Brazil (Philadelphia, 1817), II, p. 202; 

Ortiz, op. cit., p. 337 - 

Martin, op. cit.. p. 174 - 
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Venezuela and Colombia were freed by Bolivar and enlisted 
in the army of liberation. In Argentina, perhaps as much as a 
third of San Martin’s host that crossed llie Andes was com- 
posed of freed Negroes, Finally, as early as 1733, hy a special 
cedilla repeated twice later, slaves escaping to Cuba from 
other West Indian islands, because they wished to em- 
brace the Catholic reli^on, <^uld be neither returned to 
their masters, nor sold, nor given in slavery to any other 
person.®® 


Significant and varied as were these provisions of the law 
in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, tliey were less im- 
portant in the long run than the social arrangements and 
expectancies that prevailed. It was permissible for a slave 
child in Brazil to be freed at tlie baptismal font by an offer 
of 20 milreis, and in Cuba for 25 dollars. A female slave could 
seek a godfather for her baby in some respectable person, 
hoping that the moral obligation imposed upon the godfather 
would lead to freedom for the child. It was both a meritori- 
ous and a pious deed to accept such a responsibility and to 
fulfill Its implicit commitments, and it bestowed distinction 
^on him who accepted lhem.« In the mining regions of 
inas Garaes, a slave who found a seventeen and a half carat 
lamond was crowned with a floral wreath, dressed in a white 
sui^ earned on the shoulders of fellow slaves to the presence 
0 IS master, and freed and allowed to work for himself.^^ 
male or female, having ten children could claim 


mpn slaves was an honorific tradition, and 

werf» nff ® numerous occasions. Favorite wet nurses 
sions in f .1’ were manumitted on happy occa- 

ot the rmr'^- ^ occasion 

nage of one of the master’s children. In fact, the 
Malhieson,?p.c°rp*nr-^£i?^ °f (London, 1819), p. 784: 
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excuses and rfjo occasions were numerous— the passing of an J37 
examination in school by the young master, on a family 
festival, on a national holiday, and, of course, by wiW upon 
the death of the master.'*- A cataloguing of the occasions for 
manumission in such a country as Brazil might almost lead 
one to question the persistence of slavery; but, as we have 
pointed out above, the importations were large and continu- 
ous in Brazil all through the colonial period and late into the 
nineteenth century. 

Opportunities for release from slavery were further facili- 
tated by the system of labor that prevailed in many places, 
particularly in cities. Slaves were often encouraged to hire 
themselves out and bring their masters a fixed part of their 
wages, keeping the rest. Skilled artisans, masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, tailors, and musicians were spe- 
cial gainers from the arrangement.'*® Even ordinary laborers 
were allowed to organize themselves in gangs, gente de 
Oanho, as they were called. Preceded by a leader who guided 
them in a rhythmic chant, they would offer their services as 
carriers on the wharves of the city, or for any heavy work 
that came to hand. The description of these chanting gangs 
of Negro slaves in the city of Rio, carrying bags of coffee on 
their heads, their sweating bodies stripped to the waist, 
marching in rhythm to their song, is like nothing else in social 
histoiy. Their wages were their own after they paid their 
master his share. Individual persons in Rio, otherwise poor, 
would make their living from the owning of one or more of 
these male or female slaves who were permitted to hire them- 
selves Out.** Women often hired themselves out as wet nurses, 
or peddled through the streets the colorful cloth of their o^vn 
weaving or embellishing. With all of its cruelty, abuse, hard- 
ship, and inhumanity, the atmosphere in Brazil and the 
Spanish American countries made for manumission. Even in 

Martin, op. cit., p. 170* 

Ortiz, op. cit., p. 318. 

R. \Va!sii, i\'oUccs of Brazil in 282B and iSzg (Doston, 1S31), 

II, p. so. 
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138 the rural regions, some slaves were allowed to sell tlie prod- 
ucts from their own plots ^ven them to work for themselves, 
and to save their money toward the day of freedom. In Cuba, 
one writer notes that the raising of pigs by slaves provided a 
ready source of the accumulation of sums for such a pur- 
pose.^® It should be further noticed that, in addition to their 
Sundays, the Negroes in Brazil had many holidays, amount- 
ing all together to 84 days a year, which they could use for 
their own purposes, and for the gamering of such funds as 
their immediate skill and opportunities made possible. The 
purchase of one’s freedom was a tradition so firmly estab- 
lished that many a Negro bought the freedom of his wife and 
children while he himself continued laboring as a slave; and 
among the freed Negroes, societies were organized for the 
pooling of resources and the collecting of funds for the free- 
ing of their brethren still in bondage.^® 

These provisions favoring manumission were strongly In- 
fluenced by the church. Without interfering with the institu- 
tion of slavery where the domestic law accepted it, the church 
early condemned the slave trade and prohibited Catholics 
from taking part in it. The prohibition was not effective, 
though in some measure it may have restricted the Spaniards to 
a rather limited participaUon. The slave trade had been con- 
demned by Pius n, on October 7, 1462, by Paul III on May 
^ 9 , 1537 > by Urban VIII on April 2, 1639, by Benedict XIV 
on December 20, 1741, and, finally, by Gregory XVI on the 
ird of December 1839. The grounds of the condemnation 
ere t at innocent and free persons were illegally and by 
^‘'^ptured and sold into slavery, that rapine, cruelty, and 
•ioltl ®^™“lated in the search for human beings to be 
a profit.” The Franciscan father, Thomas Mercado, 

WriHen in the Interior of Ctiha (Boston, 
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had condemned the slave trade in the strongest terms in the W 9 
year 1587, on the grounds that it fostered hvo thousand false- 
hoods, a thousand robberies, and a thousand deceptions. The 
church, however, did not interfere with the customary insti- 
tution derived from known practices in a given community; 
such as the status of persons bom into slavery, persons en- 
slaved in a just war, or who had sold themselves, or who had 
been condemned by a legitimate court. 

The presumption against the slave trade was that it 
forced people into slavery outside the law and against their 
will. More important in the long run than the condemnation 
of the slave trade was the church’s insistence that slave and 
master were equal in the sight of God. Whatever the formal 
relations between the slave and master, they must both rec- 
ognize their relationship to each other as moral human beings 
and as brothers in Christ The master had an obligation to 
protect the spiritual integrity of the slave, to teach him the 
Christian religion, to help him achieve the privileges of the 
sacraments and to guide him into living a good life, and to 
protect him from mortal sin. The slave had a right to become 
a Christian, to be baptized, and to be considered a member of 
the Christian community. Baptism was the si^ of his entrance 
into the community, and, until he was sufficiently instructed 
to be able to receive it, he was looked upon as out of the 
community and as something less than human.'*® 

From the very beginning, the Catholic churches in Amer- 
ica insisted tliat the masters bring their slaves to church for 
the learning of the doctrine and participation in the com- 
munion. TIic assembled bishops in ^^cx^co, in the year 1555, 
urged all Spaniards to send the Indians, and c-spccially the 
Negroes, to church. It was the same in Cuba, in 16S0.*® 

In fact, Negroes were baptized in Angola before leaving 
for their Atlantic adventure on the journey to Brazil. Upon 
** fCmter, o/’. dt., p. tOO- 

** ConciUat Trot {nrirtfrj, Vrimero %j Sr^ttrufo, Mexico, En tot At'os 
fto 1555 »/ l.S^S (Mcxfco. Ctmcilio priiurro. C.ip. HI. p. 44. 

S.1C0, op. clt; I. PP* 
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arrival, they were instructed in the doctrine, and, as evidence 
of their baptism, carried about their necks a mark of the 
royal crown. As a Catholic, the slave was married in the 
church and the bans were regularly published.^® It gave the 
slave’s family a moral and religious character unknown in 
other American slave systems. It became part of the ordinary 
routine on the slave plantations for the master and slaves to 
attend church on Sundays, and, regularly before retiring at 
night, the slaves gathered before the master's house to receive 
his blessings.*'^ If married by the church, tliey could not be 
separated by the master. Religious fraternities sprang up 
among the slaves. These were often influential and honorific 
institutions, with regularly elected officers, and with funds 
for the celebration of religious holidays subscribed to by the 
slaves out of their own meager savings. In Brazil, the slaves 
adopted the Lady of the Rosary" as their own special patron- 
ess, sometimes painting her in black. In a measure, these 
religious fraternities emulated those of the whites, if they 
did not compete with them, and the slaves found a source of 
pri e in becoming members, and honor in serving one of 
these religious fraternities as an official.''^ 

„ Latin American environment was favorable, the 

untish and American was hostile to freedom.^ Obstacles 


Negro (London 1853)^’ ^ Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
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were placed in the way of manumission legally, and it was 
discouraged in every other manner. The presumption was in 
favor of slavery'. A Negro who could not prove that he was 
free was presumed to be a runaway slave, advertised as such, 
and, if no claimant appeared, was sold at public auction for 
the public benefit®^ In Dcmcrara, no slave could be manu- 
mitted without the consent of the Governor and Council. In 
many of the British colonics, heavy taxes had been imposed 
on manumission, and, as late as 1802, a law was passed in the 
Northern Leeward Islands requiring the owner who would 
register his slave for manumission to pay £.500 into the public 
treasure,*® and this sum had to be provided in the will if it 
made provision for the liberation of the slave. The slave could 
not be freed without the masters consent, even if the full 
price of the slave were offered. In the fear of an increase of 
freedmen, Barbados, in 1801, passed a law taxing the manu- 
mission of a female slave much more heavily than a male. 
St. Christopher, which taxed manumission for the first time 
in 1802, declared it to be a “great inconvenience . . . that 
[the number of] free negroes and . . . free persons of color 
was augmented" by releasing slaves from bondage, and pro- 
vided that a slave who had been released by his master, but 
not formally enfranchised, should be “publicly sold at ven- 
due.” 

In Virginia, in 1691, it was provided that a Negro could 
not, be set free unless “pay for the transportation of such 
negro” out of the “country” within six months be provided. 

In 1723, an act provided that a Negro could be set free only 
by the action of the Governor and Council, and only for 
some “meritorious service.” In 1805, Virginia prohibited 
emancipation unless the Negro left the state. In 1824, the 
Virginia courts ruled that the freeing of a mother by will after 
she reached a certain age did not apply to her children bom 
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after the date of the will.” Many similar statutes were passed 
in other states. 

The slave had no protector to appeal to, and the master 
had, in some instances, complete power over liim. An early 
Jamaican statute provided: “If any slave by punishment 
from his owner for running away, or other offence, suffer m 
life or limb, none shall be liable to the law for the same; but 
whoever shall kill a slave out of wilfulness, wantonness, or 
bloody-mindedness, shall suffer three months imprisonment 
and pay £50 to the ow’ncr of the slave.” Thus, willful murder 
had been reduced to a misdemeanor if committed against a 
slave; but even more surprising is the fact that, if tlie murder 
was committed by an indentured servant, he too could expi- 


ate the crime by 39 lashes and 4 years’ service.®* Tennessee 
provided that the law defining the killing of a slave as murder 
shall not apply "to any person killing a slave ... in the act 
of resistance ... or dying under moderate correction.” The 
Georgia Constitution again safeguards against the charge of 
murder, if the “death should happen by accident in giving 
such slave moderate correction." In South Carolina, the act 
of 1740 provided that willful murder of a slave should cost 
the perpetrator seven hundred pounds current money,” and 
this law remained on the statute books till iSzi. and further 
provided that if the murder occurred “on sudden heat and 
passitm it shall cost him only £.350. But for such minor 
punis ments as willfully cutting out the tongue, putting out 
e eye, castrating, scalding, and similar offenses, it would, 
* ccor ing to the above law, involve the culprit in a cost of 
mere y one hundred pounds of current money.” 

Helen Amcrfean Slavery and ihe Negro, by 

L-sire op af r" ^^37). I. ^p. 7^. 73. 74 

hhj and Con/imicd of Jamaica Passed by the Assem- 
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Tlie slave had no protector to appeal to and he could not 145 
have las price specified for purposes of redemption and was 
not allowed to accumulate property to buy himself out. Thus 
the law of South Carolina, cited above, prohibited the slave 
from raising any liorscs, marcs, cattle, sheep, or hogs; and 
Georgia prohibited the master from allowing a Negro slave 
to hire liimself out for Iiis own benefit. Tin's was true also in 
the case of Virginia, In 1779, North Carolina prohibited the 
ownership of animals by slaves. Mississippi prohibited a 
master from allowing his slave to trade like a free man; and 
in Maryland the slave was forbidden to keep “stock of any 
description” and could not acquire money, beyond his wages, 
for the purchase of the freedom of his children.®® 

There was no custom of freeing the children at the bap- 
tismal font for a nominal price, there was nothing known of 
the moral role of the godfather for the slave child, and his 
family had no status either in law or in public recognition. 

The law recognized no marriage relation in law behveen 
slaves. There followed no inheritance of blood even after 
manumission,®^ and they were permitted to bear witness 
against one another. It w'as part of the record that "A slave 
never has maintained an action against the violator of his 
bed. A slave is not admonished for incontinence, or punished 
for fornication or adultery; never prosecuted for bigamy, or 
petty treason, for killing a husband being a slave, any more 
than admitted to an appeal for murder”®- Under the law, 
generally a slave could not acquire property by earning it, 
by gift, or by inheritance. Not having any property, lie could 
make no will, and could not take by descent, “there being in 
him no inheritable blood.” 

The right of redemption seems to have been nonexistent, 
and the right to change masters for cruel and unusual pun- 

Ibid., pp. 7^77, Si. 

Ibid., pp. 243. 245* 

“Opinion of Daniel Dulany, Esq., Atlomey»General of Maryland,” 
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ishraents was possible only in Louisiana and Kentucky, and in 
these states only under great dtOicultics, made harder because 
no slave could testify against his master.®* 

This contrast between the Spanish and Portuguese slave 
law on one side, and the English and American on the otlier, 
was further heightened by the different role of the church in 
the life of the Negro. The slaves in the British West Indies 
were almost completely denied the privileges of Christianity. 
Tlie plantation owners opposed the preaching of the gospel 
on the grounds that it would interfere with the management 
of the slaves, make tliem recalcitrant, and put notions of re- 
bellion and freedom in their minds. Tlie argument that the 
Christian doctrine would make the slaves more obedient, 
and therefore, more docile, aroused little response that was 
avorable among the planters. More surprising than the atti- 
tude of the slaveowners is that of the church itself. It was 
ut s ight exaggeration to say, as does one writer on the West 
n es, that The English Church did not recognize them as 
baptisable human beings.'' « Although the Society for Uie 
ropagation of the Gospel, organized in 1701, declared 
^ ^ aioulh of Bishop Fleetwood, in 1710, that the 
Negroes which it had inherited in Barbados, 
Amp ° ^ fought into the church, “that if all the slaves in 
<1 p1c ®very island in those seas were to continue infi- 

Christian,” the 

chumh remamed indifferent to its responsibility. 

thous-inck^^f'w indeed for the hundreds and 

confined Negro slaves. The Episcopalians 

the whites and left the Negroes to 

general rule ihn preach llie gospel. As a 

„ ’ wsionaty preachers were opposed, ridi- 
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culed, and, in some instances, driven out. The Quakers seem 
to have come first to the island of Barbados, but their efforts 


proved unfruitful, and it was not till the Moravians estab- 
lished their first settlements in Jamaica, in i 73 ^» 
Protestant gospel found a voice among the slaves. By 1787, 
there were missionary stations, in addition to Jamaica, in 
Antigua, St. Christopher, and Barbados. But the opposition 
to the preaching of the gospel continued into the nineteenth 
century and beyond the passage of the act abolishing the 
slave trade in 1808. 

This persistent refusal of baptism "touched the English 
conscience to the raw,” but custom, tradition, hostility, and 
fear on the part of the planters proved stronger than mission- 
ary zeal. As one writer puts it, "I sincerely believe and am 
well assured that the slaves being instructed would be less 
attentive to labor, less inclined to obey their overseers and 
other deputies, and would be more anxious and more easily 
enabled to throw off the yoke of slavery altogether. The 
law had, in contrast to Spanish provisions, set up no require- 
ments for the religious training of the Negroes, and it was 
not till 1S16 that the Assembly of Jamaica ordered the vesfries 
to provide chapels, and the curates to attend on Sunday after- 
noons for the instruction of the Negroes, and to visit on two 
days a week the neighboring plantations for the same purpose. 
Action, however, was slow and indifferent, and as late as 
1820 no chapel had been built in spite of the fact that some 
ten or twelve curates had by then been appointed, although 


some chapels were built after that. 

We see, therefore, that it was only 
the slave trade, and when the very 


after the abolition of 
institution of slavery 
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their slaves in the Bo. 
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itself was on the verge of extinction in the British West Indies, 
that legal action favoring Christian teaching to the Negroes 
was adopted. The effect of all this upon the fortunes of the 
Negro was very serious. [As he was not] a Christian, marriage 
in his case was not considered a sacrament and was not en- 
couraged. The wife had no legal status, and the family, as 
such, was not a unit. Legally, the British slaves could not be 
married and the religious unions could be dissolved at any 
time. In the years of 1821—1825, one devoted missionary had 
married, in his own parish, 1,085 couples, and, in some of the 
others, the marriages in this period ranged from one to five.’*’ 
This was in a slave population of over 300,000, while in most 
of the other British West Indies no marriages had ever taken 
phace. Under an act of the British Parliament, slaves could be 
sold by the sheriff in the satisfaction of all debts.” It was 
not uncommon to break up the families of the slaves in the 
payment of debts as well as taxes. 

The contrasts, therefore, between the Spanish and Forlu- 
system on the one hand, and that of the British 
t e merican on the odier, were very marked and worked 
mse ves out in their effect not merely upon the slave but, 
, ^ signiBcanlly, upon the social position and moral 
^ i, ^ f*'ccdman. Under the influence of the law and 
e igion, t e social milieu in the Spanish and Portuguese col- 
f p ® ^^®y for the Negroes passing from slavery to 
thelC' Mediterranean traLon of the defense of 

cnee effect of Latin American experi- 

frnprl environment into which the Negro 

itself TOuld fit without visible handicap. Slavery 

a human h • ^ misfortune that had befallen 

law and ^d was in itself sufficiently oppressive. Tlie 

this into a mp'”" ^ frowned upon any attempts to convert 
ans of further oppression. A Real Cedilla, dated 

. 0/ the British Colonies in the Well In- 
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the 14th of November 1693, and directed to the Captain 
General of Cuba, expresses, in the name of the King, the 
following very revealing sentiments: 


That after privately calling the masters of these slaves, you 
say to them in my name that they must not, for whatever mo- 
tive, rigorously tighten the wage they receive from their slaves, 
for having been tried in other places, it has proven incon- 
venient harming the souls of these people, which is a matter 
for grave scruples that for their own conscience’ sake, the mas- 
ters must avoid. . . . And at the same time, I command you 
that if at any time [these masters] mistreat [the slaves] you 
will apply the necessary remedy. It is not just to consent to, 
or permit any excess in this matter, for their slavery is a suffi- 
cient sorrow without at the same lime suffering the distem- 
pered rigour of their masters."' 

If the law was solicitous to protect the Negro slave against 
abuse and defended him as a human being, the church 
opened its doors to him as a Christian, and, as early as the 
eighteenth century, in Brazil there were not only Negro 
priests, but even black bishops. And in Brazil, anyway, the 
Negro clergy seem to “have been more reverent, better living, 
more earnest than the Portuguese clergy.” Many things 
had conspired to give the Negro in Latin America a special 
place in the community. The fact that he had come with the 
conqueror, that in a measure he was part of the conquering 
host, that he was used by the whites as bosses and foremen 

Quoted in Saco, op. cit., II, np, 169^170. We may contrast tin's 
with the following: “No m.in who Knows anything of his own nature 
can suj^pose it to be possible that two races of men, distingiiishcd by 
cvlemal and ineffaceable marks obvious to c\'ciy eye, who had held to- 
wards e.ach other from time immemorial the relation of master and slave, 
could ever live together os equals, in the same countr}* and under the 
same Government. If, therefore, shiverj' be abolished, the one or the 
other of the races must leave the countrj' or l>c exterminated. Tl»ts cliofce 
wovdd be for the slas’cs, bec.au«* they are the wcalcer party-’* Abel P. 
Upshur, Sccret-ars' of SLitc of the United States, to Edw.nrd Ks'creft, 
United Slates Minister to Great Britain, Washington, Sept. 28, 1843. in 
Manning, op. cit., VII. p. 12. 

Jolmston, op. cit., p. 90* 
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jj^S over Indians in Mexico^ Venezuela, and other places, the fact 
that he, unlike the Indian, had learned the language of his 
masters and had taken many of his habits and customs, all 
combined to identify him with and make him part of the 
European community. In every instance, the Negro partici- 
pated on equal terms with the whites in their wars, and, in 
some of them, he achieved the prestige of a national hero. 
Thus, in Brazil, one of the two national heroes, dating from 
early colonial wars against the Dutch, is Henrique Dias, a 
Negro. In Brazil, too, the Negroes had established their repu- 
tation for physical courage and military prowess in their 
mighty defense of the Negro Republic of Palmares ( 1650- 
1696), which required an army of six thousand men and 
many years to destroy. In the wars for independence, the 
Negro was an important element, and in Cuba the Negroes 
provided a majority of the army in the long struggle against 
Spain. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the political and social 
en ronment in Latin America has proved different from 
at in North America. Not only was the Negro encouraged 
1 freedom, but, once free, no obstacles were 

P ace in the way of his incorporation into tlie community* 
^ skills and abilities made that possible. In Brazil, 
no • done all of the work during the colonial 

p no . It was in their ranks that all of the skiUs, crafts, and 
^nd it was from the ranks of the Ne- 
and enn / ^ that some of the great artists, musicians, 
cated drawn. Rich planters in Brazil often edu- 

Lishnn ^lulatto children and even sent them to 

ciallv ed? learning. Negro slaves were often spe- 

of a nhntr 'n arts, and Koster notes an instance 

hy sending ° 'rtiined up a private band of musicians 

Mulaltocs.andspcciari^L"'"°.°P“ *“ 

^ Wegro regiments were common, some- 
K<»tsr,op.c(I..p.,,^ 
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times with their own Negro officers, not merely in Brazil but 149 
in Cuba, and during the revolution in Venezuela. 

A peculiar feature of the slave system in Brazil and in 
other areas was the large plantation belonging to different 
religious orders— the Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the 
Order of Jesus. On these plantations, the Negroes, who were 
seldom sold, were especially well treated and protected, and 
their moral and religious training was carefully supervised. 

In fact, the Negroes on these plantations considered them- 
selves as belonging to the Saint rather than to the friars who 
looked after them.'^® 

Upon gaining their freedom, the Negroes and their chil- 
dren found openings in private and public employment, and 
even in public office. If the question of color was raised, it be- 
came evident that the office took precedence over color, so that 
a Mulatto captain was declared to be white. This happened 
even in cases of the nobility in Brazil. Where a Negro prob- 
ably could not have found a place, a Mulatto could. How 
could a member of the nobility be anything but white?’® 

Free Negroes had the same rights before the law, were al- 
lowed to hold property, and, from the beginning, took part in 
public life. The Negro had, in fact, acquired a moral person- 
ality while slavery still flourished; for all of these rights were 
enjoyed by the Negro when hundreds of tliousands, and, in 
some instances, millions, of his fellow blacks were still suffer 
ing the evils of slavery. 

Nothing said above must induce the reader to believe t lat 
slaverj' was anything but cruel. It was often brutal. The i 
ference lies in the fact that the cruellies and brutalities were 
against the law, that they were punishable, and that they 
were perhaps not so frequent ns in the British est In ics 
or in the American colonics. But Uiese abuses had a ) 

at law, and the Negro had a means of escape legally, by 
compulsor>' sale if the price were offered, and by many other 

\V)Tidnam, op. cit., p. 250. 
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150 means. More important was the fact that the road was open 
to freedom, and, once free, the Negro enjoyed a legal status 
equal to that of any other subject of the king, or to that of 
any other citizen of the slate. 

If we now contrast the position of the freed Negro and 
people of color in the British possessions with those we have 
just described, it will become evident that, whereas freedom 
in one place meant moral status, in the other it meant almost 
the opposite. In the British West Indies, the achievement of 
manumission merely involved a release from the obligation 
to serve a special master. It did not carry with it any new 
rights. As Edwards puts it: 


. . . the courts of law interpreted the act of manumission by 
die owner, as nothing more than an abandonment, or release of 
j. proper authority over the person of the slave, which 
• ^Q^ld not, convey to the object of his bounty, the 

CIV and political rights of a natural-bom subject; and the 
Simz principle was applied to the issue of freed mothers, until 
a er t e third generation from the negro ancestor.’^ 


n most of the islands, freed Negroes or Mulattoes could not 
np ^ in court against white persons, or even against 

wl?o ^ A protected than slaves 

treat ^ ^ Tu defend them against abuse or mal* 

ofGopI^ ; Pe^itted to serve even as petty 

constoW^ such as in parochial vestries or as 

thev roi u could not hold office in the black militia, 
denrivpfi ^ ^^62 in Jamaica, they were 

bom of hwf inherit more than £2,000, unless 

O'vn more tlin and in Antigua a Negro could not 

P'^ople of color 3 ^ land.TB was not till 1796 that 

re allowed to give evidence in court against 

P- 217.' . 0/ the British Colonies in the Wesi la* 

Briiijfi Cofonicj Howard, The Laws of the 

don. ,827). II. p. 58 -u Other Paris of America (Lon- 

’ Antigua.- «,fd.,p. 452. 
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whites. Freed Negroes could not be tried by jury and were 151 
subject to the same procedure as slaves, and freed persons 
could not even testify against slaves till after 1748* 
until 1824 that free Negroes were permitted to give evidence 
in the courts under oath. One of the diflBculties in the situa- 
tion was the fact that the Negroes, not being, as a general 
rule, members of the Christian church, were considered in- 
capable of taking an oath, and, being deprived of that priyi- 
lege, were automatically eliminated from all responsibilities 
and opportunities wherein the taking of an oath was a pre- 
requisite. 

The position of the manumitted Negro, or even of the Mu- 
latto bom of a free mother, was not propitious. The legal and 
social environment was discriminatory and hostile. The Eng- 
lish community opposed manumission, feared the growth of 
the free colored population, and reduced those few who ha 
found a route to freedom to as nearly a servile state as pos- 
sible. In the United States, a very simUar policy toward the 
freedmen developed. An act of manumission was merely a 
withdrawal of the rights of the master. It did not confer citi- 
zenship upon the freedmen. That power rested with t e 
state.’'® Tliey were not privileged to bear arms, tliey had to 
have a guardian to stand in the relation of a patron to them, 
and they were, in some instances, denied the right to pur 
chase slaves as property. They tended to be placed <m t e 
same footing as slaves in their contacts with whites. lese 
restrictions placed the freedmen but little above the s ayes 
with respect to civil priWlcgcs, Tlie penal slave code usua ) 
applied to freedmen. South Carolina, in 17401 app ic a 
penally of $100 to anyone who used a Negro as a scri )C, or 
taught him how to write, and this law was furtlicr slrcngtli- 
cned in 1S34 to punish a free person of color by fifty laslies 
for the same offense.''^ Similar laivs were adopted in a num- 
ber of slates. Tlie law, tlie churcl*. and social polic>- all con- 

Cobh. op. cit., p- 3*3' 

•* Stmud, op. clL, pp, 189, 34a. 
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i52 spired to prevent the identiGcation of the liberated Negro 
with the community. lie was to be kept as a separate, a 
lesser, being. In spite of being manumitted, he was not con- 
sidered a free moral agent. 

The different slave systems, originating under varying 
auspices, had achieved sharply contrasting results. If we 
may use such a term, the milieu in Latin America was ex- 
pansive and the attitude pliable. The Negro may have been 
racially a new element, but slavery was a known and recog- 
nized institution— known especially to the law. The law had 
long since struggled with the subtleties of freedom and servi- 
tude, and had, over a period of centuries, created an elaborate 
code for the slave; and the new Negro slave was automati- 
cally endowed with the immunities contained in the ancient 
prescription. He was no stranger to the law. His obligation 
and freedoms within the code were both known. In fact, the 
dement of human personality was not lost in the transition 
s avenj from Africa to the Spanish or Portuguese domin- 
ons. The Negro remained a person even while he was a slave, 
e ost is freedom, but he retained his right to become free 
gam, and, with that privilege, the essential elements in 
mora worth that make freedom a possibility. He was never 
ere a mere chattel, never defined as unanimated prop- 
er y. and never under the law treated as such. His master 
powers of life and death over his body, 
urnvpfl were abuses and cruelties. Even if justice 

Netn-n sTn ^ blindness was not incurable. The 

monltiP system, both a juridical and a 

---bondage. 

cned bv 1 juridical framework were strength- 

Catholic rcliEion^^X^^ f doctrine and practice of the 
Chrislinti ^ ®burch made him a member of the 

the master eqiml'obr’ r “P°" both the slave and 

moral persoLily “”<1 protecting the 

it admitted the sLe to iW. ’ •?"'* t“ 

o the pnvileges of the sacraments. In 
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the mundane world, it meant that marriage was a sacred 153 
union that could not be broken by mere caprice, that the slave 
had a right to his wife, and that the slave s family was, Hke 
otlier families, a recognized union in a moral universe, not 
different from that of his masters family. Here again, the 
religious prescriptions were perhaps as often violated as 
obeyed. But both the state and the church combined to 
maintain the principle of the rule by the exercise of civil and 
canon law. The church could and did thunder its opposition 
to the sins committed against the family— against all Chris- 
tian families— regardless of color, and regardless of status. 

The church, further, in its emphasis upon the moral equality 
between master and slave, came to favor manumission and 
to make it a deed laudable in the sight of God. 

The legal right to achieve freedom and the religious fa- 
voring of manumission, combined with a number of other 
features peculiarly Latin American, tended to make easy the 
path to freedom. That it was easy is seen by the large num- 
bers of freedmen everywhere in Latin America during the 
colonial period and after independence. 

It was the opinion of De Pons that in the Spanish colonies 
there were more freedmen and children of freedmen than 
slaves; and he cites for Venezuela that, out of a total popula- 
tion of 728,000, there were then 291,000 freedmen, or over 
40 percent of the total.®' In the 103 years between 1774 
1877, for which we seem to have a fairly accurate recor or 
Cuba, the number of freedmen never fell below 32 percent 
of the slave population, and in spite of the constant importa 
tion of new slaves, the freedmen were 41 percent in 1774 ' 
and over 55 percent in 1877-“ I" 

mated that at the time of the emancipation there were three 
times as many free Negroes as slaves. In contrast, the rce 
persons of color in the British West Indies were few. Cuba 

” F. n. ilo Pons, Travel! in South Amenca (London, iSot). I. PP- 
i6S-iGg. 

Ortiz, op. cit., pp. 321-322* 
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alone, in 1827, had 20,000 more free Negroes than all of the 
British Caribbean islands.®® 

The endowing of the slave with a moral personality before 
emancipation, before he achieved a legal equality, made the 
transition from slavery to freedom easy, and his incorpora- 
tion into the free community natural. As there were always 
large numbers of freedmen and children of freedmen, it never 
seemed especially dangerous to increase their number. There 
was never the question that so agitated people both in the 
West Indies and in the United States— the danger of emanci- 
pation, the lack of fitness for freedom. There was never the 
horrifying spectacle, so often evoked in the United States, of 
admitting a morally inferior, and, therefore, by implication, 
a biologically inferior, people into the body politic on equal 
terms. 

The experience in this matter of slavery of the nations 
other than those of the Iberian Peninsula was very different. 
They had long since lost all vestiges of slavery and a slave 
code. In neither tradition, policy, nor law was there room for 
the slave. The law did not know him and could not make 
provision for him when he came upon the scene. This is 
equally true of public practice and policy. The fact that the 
slave was a Negro merely added to the confusion; it did not 
create it. Wliat made tlic difficulty was that, when the Negro 
slave was first brought in contact with the English, they did 
not know what to do with him. There was no recognizable 
place for him in the law. He certainly was not a free man; 
and the law did not know a slave. It was, therefore, no acci- 
dent that in the early days, both in the West Indies and in 
the American colonics, he was, in practice, assimilated with 
t le indentured sers'ant. But this effort was of short duration 
and hroVe down, among other reasons, because the slave was 
not an indentured serv'ant. Tlie master had a contractual 
relation with the indentured sers-anl-therc was no such con- 
tractual relation will, the Negro slave. Tlic indentured scr\- 
•*MatliIcv>n.op. rll.,p 40. 
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upon legal protection. Tire powers of the master were enor- 
mously increased, and, by definition, the Negro slave was 
reduced to a beast of the field. While the impact of the law 
did not and could not completely wipe out the fact that the 
Negro slave was human, it raised a sufficient barrier to make 
the humanity of the Negro difficult to recognize, and, legally, 
almost impossible to provide for. This legal definition carried 
its own moral consequences and made the ultimate redefini- 
tion of the Negro as a moral person most difficult. 

The abolition of slavery found both the Negro and the 
white community unprepared for freedom. In the case of the 
Negro, there was almost a complete lack of preparation for 
the responsibilities characteristic of freedom. The number of 


freedmen was infinitesimal, their role in the free community 
greatly restricted, and they proved incompetent to absorb 
and direct the large body of slaves suddenly freed. The denial 
of a moral status to the slave as a human being was to prove 
the greatest handicap to the drawing of the Negro into the 
general community, because it kept the whites from that 
acceptance of the free Negro which would have facilitated 
the transition. Something of the same course, but much more 
dUastrous in its consequence, worked itself out in tlie 
United States. Here, as in the West Indies, neither the law 
nor the church made adequate place for the slave as a moral 
person, here, as in the West Indies, the Negro family had no 
legal status; and here, as in the West Indies, the early at- 
identify the slave with the indentured servant 
broke down and the Negro was reduced to chattel. Here, 
00, e ias was in favor of slavery and against manumis- 
sicin, and the few Negroes who achieved the status of freed- 
even upon, isolated, discriminated against, and 

not *<= slave states. All of this does 

not deny the many thousands of instances of kindness, atfec- 

werL ofr “"‘'“'■"“"'’'"gb't'veen master and slave, but these 

was ifo n "!• "" ™ l™. Legally, there 

"as no clfectwe remedy against abuse, and no remdar chan- 
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ncl toward freedom. With us there were not, as in Brazil, 
Cuba, and Venezuela, large numbers of freedmen while 
slavery still existed, and, in our ease, the slave had no moral 
status as a human being, and the Negro no experience in 
freedom. 

It is, therefore, not entirely an accident that the abolition 
of slavery in the United States was achieved within the pain- 
ful experience of a ci\nl war, and followed by the almost 
equally painful and disintegrating process of a period of re- 
construction. Tlie Civil War gave the Negro legal equality 
with his former masters, but it could not and did not give 
him either the experience in the exercise of freedom, or the 
moral status in the sight of his white fellow citizens to make 
for them the freedom of the Negro an acceptable and work- 
able relationship. The endowing of the Negro with a legal 
equality left a moral vacuum which remained to be filled. 
In Latin America, the Negro achieved complete legal equality 
slowly, through manumission, over centuries, and after he 
had acquired a moral personality. In our case, he was given 
his freedom suddenly, and before the white community cred- 
ited him with moral status. 

Herein lies the great contrast between the outcome of the 
t\vo slave systems. The last eighty years in the United States 
may be characterized as a period within which the Negro 
has been struggling for moral status in the sight of the white 
community. It has been a painful, and for the Negro often a 
disillusioning, effort. But it cannot be denied that great 
progress has been made and that the moral position of the 
Negro witliin the United States is today much better than it 
was in 1865, after emancipation. The nature of our prob- 
lem is conditioned by the time it will take for the Negro to 
have acquired a moral personality equal to his legal one. 
How long tliat will take is not predictable, but what is gen- 
erally called the "solution” of the Negro problem is essentially 
a matter of establishing the Negro in the sight of the white 
community as a human being equal to itself. Wien that 
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158 finally occurs, then the problem will have solved itself. It 
will have disappeared. Bui such an eventuality is a matter of 
time, and here, too, the Spanish and Portuguese peoples have 
a great advantage over the North Americans. Tliey have 
lived with the Negro much longer than we have. Tlic first 
Negroes were brought to Portugal in 1442, and in consider- 
able numbers following that date, while the first Negro slaves 
to reach Virginia came in 1619, a hundred and seventy-seven 
years later. It will be the year 2113 before the people of the 
United States will have had as long a contact with the Negro 
as the Latin Americans now have. Taking the progress that 
has been made in the eighty years since emancipation, there 
is some hope that the Negro will, in time, have achieved in 
the United States as good a relationship as he now enjoys in 
Latin America. In fact, it may not be unreasonable to assume 
that the Negro in the United States, because of the greater 
opportunities available in our midst, will have forged morally 
a position no less favorable, and economically a better one, 
long before he has filled the time span of his sojourn among 
the Iberian people. 
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AN AAtEBicAN DiLEM-NtA, by Gunnar Myrdal, is 
perhaps a great, bookd It is predictable that in the futn e 
will be classed ivith Tocqueville-s A>»enefln Demoemey and 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. This is hig p . 
till achievement is so clear and so broadly based that it has 
wider scope than the problem it is devoted ^ 

It is, in fact, a critical evaluaUon of contemporary Amenean 
civilization. This achievement is the more >-'="’'>*able be 
canse it stems from a deliberate undertaking, financed by 
foundation. Instead of producing a dull. ““ 

innocuous report on the Negro, we have “ 

the United States and the place of the Negro ' 

Frederick F. Keppel, so long and so fruitfully as 
Columbia College, belongs much of the credi 
and supporting the undertaking. It rvill long remain a menu 
ment to his breadth of interest and to his , 

Mr Myrdal brought to the study an active career in poll 

Eeprinled, wid. pennissicn, from PoHUcot Scooco Quarterly. LIX 

(September 1944). PP* 321 34 °' , n^mne- 
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tics, a wide training in the social sciences, and complete ob- 
jectivity in regard to the special foilbles and shortcomings in 
American life. As an outsider, he achieved the kind of ob- 
jectivity which would seem impossible for one reared ■within 
the American scene, but the study is neither impartial nor 
indifferent. The author is partial toward democracy and ap- 
preciative of the Negro. When viewed narrowly, this is a long, 
brilliant, and many-sided defense of the Negro against the 
charges of inferiority which buttress discrimination against 
him, and a justification of the Negro’s claim to full acceptance 
as a member of the American community. The book is an 
extensive and oft-repealed demonstration of the failure of the 
American credo as it applies to the Negro. But the real 
theme is the credo, the American faith, the ethos of American 
hfe--freedom, equality, justice, opportunity, the right of man 
lip ^ share of the available chances for the good 

life. Tlie American dilemma is the sense of inner defeat and 
frustration that comes from our failure to pracUce the faith 
we uphold. 


The dilemma has its being in the American conscience. Its 
s le m t e moralistic character of the American people 
Hrt, ™ ‘•''= face of a hypocritical situation. 

t people could only be indifferent to the con- 

culture, then the dilemma would not 
thpv . particular, unhappy form. (If 

hvnocrkv '^'*1 1” about their orvn values, then the 

rufto tl "r°‘ not sufficiently to give 

evidenced in compassion and hatred which is so often 
person but e ^ affecting the Negro, not only in the same 

t-ct meririT": f" each man and not just be- 

Ihe lielicver in liben •' South; it is rather 

the Negro oiicht to cqaality, who also believes that 

he wh<f;:rit a ^ f 
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Church, cherishing jusUce, equality, freedom, dignity, and 
self-respect, who often finds himself enmeshed in race preju- 
dice, hatred, persecution, and even a Ijmching. 

It is, however, not solely a white man’s problem m t ic 
author would have it (p. x/eii). If the Negro could be a U 
things to all men. then the issues would have a different qua - 
ity and the “problem” would be the while mans. But the 
Negro is not all things to all men-he is also a man snth 
prejudices, attitudes, habits, wishes, and ambitions, i 
than that, he has become culturally a European, a white man 
with a black face. Had the Negro remained immune from 
the values of his American em-ironment, tlien the problem 
would have had a different te.sture and might 
the moral issues that oppress our conscience. TI'C d>ffi™l y 
is that the Negro believes tlie preachings of his S 

hors (p. 4h he believes in the doetrine of the equality of man 
in the sight of God, in the right to live, to work, to travel, t 
learn, to climb up and down tlie scale as ot ler P 

believes in demooracy-that is where he has learned 

iae the values to which his community because 

sense, he helps create the problem of moral con i , 

he keeps prodding his white neighbors with the very wo ds 

and ideas that express the ethos f 

Negro were like a Gypsy, unconcerned, or hke 

IndTan who would rather be left alone in 

disturbed by "progress." then the stress would not be so gre J 

The trouble is that the Negro expects to be t-ated 1 ke any 

other American because he feels himself hke “X ^ 

lean, and we expect him to feel that way. 

beh.;ve that way-exeept when the h-V 

stands in our way, and we behave ■ 

and have taught the Negro to believe, [wa™] 

not true for the Negro, and. therefore it is n°^" J, 

one, not even for ourselves. Our American 

reach and flavor; alt men are «c«'ad equal ^ 

citizens are equal before the law. Wc do not .y 
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162 the darker hue is not equal; wc do not say that; wc do not 
believe it; and yet we practice it. \Vlien our darker brother 
rises to taunt us with our hypocrisy, our weary conscience 
gives us no rest. 

It is a white man’s problem only in the sense that the 
American has made the Negro into a white man and refuses 
to recognize his handiwork. We have given the Negro our 
own set of values and refuse to acknowledge them. Wc either 
refuse to acknowledge that they are ours, or in despair insist 
that these are not the true values, that the Negro, because he 
is black, could not be as good as a while man. He simply could 
notl And we keep repeating it because we ourselves are not 
convinced by our own insistent protestations. Our conscience 
has got the best of us and \vill ^vc us no rest— no rest at all 
until we forget about it. But we will not forget about it until 
we concentrate upon the ten thousand items of individual 
failings of our standards to carry over in universal terms, and 
talk about that— about poor housing, about insufficiency of 
education, about poor wages, about bad transportation, about 
the inequality of justice— talk about that, are burdened by 
and worried by that, rather than by the Negro problem. It is 
then, only then, that we will sleep in peace and stop protest- 
ing our good intentions, our lack of prejudice, our greater 
qualities and the poor Negro’s “handicaps"— handicaps that 
God gave him so that we should not be blamed for the 
Negros hurl, for his pain, for his failings, for his bitterness, 
^r his crazy outbursts, for his escape into make-believe, for 
his “tomfoolery," for his “shifllessness." It is not our fault. It 
IS the nature of the Negro, his inner nature. Yes, but our con- 
science, our American conscience, with its gospel-Christian, 
emocratic, equalilarian, so full of brotherly love and human 
'in ness— keeps troubling us, and we have no peace. There 
'1 e no peace at home, because we have no peace in our 
learts, t lese arc torn and wc wdll heal them only by accept- 
ing the mevitable: that all Americans are equal before the 
:vw, in the detail, specifically in each case where the problem 
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arises; that the issues are the dignity and majesty of the law, 16S 
not this man's darker hue, and action based on that belief. 

There is no other road to repose. 

The Negro is part of the complex of American civilization 
ip. xliv), and not even segregation really isolates him or the 
issues his presence has precipitated. In that sense, at least, 
there is no Negro problem; there are only the stress and 
strains of American life. There is no way of abstracting the 
Negro’ and his problems from the rest of the community 
and looking at them in a kind of vacuum, as if the rest of the 
social structure did not exist. It is easier and truer to say 
that the structure exists rather than the Negro problem. There 
is no way of taking the Negro out of our American setting 
and looking at him as a separate item in our culture. Viewed 
from any angle— politics, political parties, labor, industry, 
agriculture, religion, art, music, dancing, speech and story, 
tradition and popular gossip— the whole flavor of American 
life is involved in any discussion of the Negro. The Negro as 
an isolated unit does not exist. What does exist is an entire 
culture— the American culture— which has been molded in a 
special way by the presence of a large segment of our popu- 
lation which comes from Africa instead of Europe. But “It,” 
the Negro problem, does not exist. 'Wliat we have instead is 
an American community that tl)inks, feels, plays, sings, writes, 
draws, and governs itself in a special way because of the 
penetration of the African immigrant into American life. We 
are a different people because of that. TIic problem is not a 
Negro problem; it is n problem of American culture we are 
talking about, and the specific issues are as wide and numer- 
ous as (he culture contains. Tlicrc arc really as many prob- 
lems as the culture presents, and as many “solutions” ns the 
culture permits. It will bo a glad day in American life when 
we begin talking about the issues in particular, rather than 
about a nonexistent problem In general. 

In cxphiining tl)c character of the issues raisrd by the 
Negro, the author argiies (jk Jlv) that the moral l.ititude in 
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America behvcen the “good” and the “bad” is so wide that 
there is no connection between them; that even in the large 
cities the good people have no more contact with political 
corruption, vice, and crime “than if they lived in another 
country” and that the race issue is, therefore, not typical of 
American culture. It "is only a corner— although a fairly big 
one— of American civilization.” This seems to contradict what 
the reviewer believes to be a truer statement: “The Negro 
Problem is an integral part of . . . the whole complex. . . . 
It cannot be treated in isolation” (p. xlix). Not only can it 
not be treated in isolation, but it would be just as pertinent 
to say that it exists only as a part of the whole complex. 

There is no need for separating the virtuous from the evil 
in American life. American culture contains them both in full 


measure, and they are enough alike to recognize each other 
as Americans; it takes them both to give the American com- 
munity its special flavor. If we should not boast of our moral 
virtues, we need not unduly whimper our fallings— the short- 
comings will change and the evils make room for other fail- 
ings than those complained of, as soon as the virtuous in our 


community become better than they are. If there is a gulf 
between the best of the culture and that part of it which is 
revealed by the Negro’s place in the American community, 
that gulf may help explain the evils. Perhaps if there were 
no such gulf, the evils would be less conspicuous. It is just 
possible that the way out of the evils is to improve the char- 
^ much as it is to change the character 

o t e evil. The Negro problem belongs to the whole com- 
munity, not to a part of it. \Vlien the whole community be- 
wmes immersed and slightly tarnished, if you will, then the 
Negro problem will become less of a strain upon our con- 
science. Ve would have more composure if we were less 
pnstine while; we would improve the evils complained of, 
a measure we recognized that these shortcomings are 
urs- lat \vc are our brothers* keepers, or, at least, that their 
gr p upon us has something of a strangle hold in it. 
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Ours, as the author points out, is a self-conscious com- 
munity. We are possessed, more than any other country, 
large or small,” of “the most explicitly expressed system of 
general ideas in reference to human interrelations” (p. 3); 
and these ideas are bent in the direction of freedom, of 
human dignity. Ours is the “land of the free,” “the cradle of 
liberty,” "the home of democracy.” There is even something 
of a proselyting zeal about our sense of mission in the world. 
These self-evident truths have not merely an American, but 
a world-wide, import, and the four freedoms are but an 
extension of the American credo. The Negro and his ills, as 
well as his strivings, are within this frame of ideas and aspira- 
tions— their very poignancy is due to the failure to make 
the credo apply to him as fully as it is meant to apply to all 
members of the American community. Since the ideals that 
dominate American life are believed in by all groups— the 
conservatives as well as the liberals, the “old aristocrats” and 
the new immigrants, all worship at the same shrine— the 
American, credo belongs to no special sect, caste, or class, and 
it is this “spiritual convergence” (p. 13) which makes “the 
nation great” and holds the promise of an even “greater 
future.” 

The author agrees, however, that the ideals of the Amer- 
ican ethos are in conflict with the equally strong tradition of 
disregard for law and the readiness for personal violence. We 
have the ingrained habit of regulating every detail by a new 
law and the easy convenience of partial enforcement, no en- 
forcement, or persistent violation. Tlie storj' of Prohibition 
is but a conspicuous example of n wider pattern. The con- 
sequence is a certain defeatism that may well become 
“chronic** (;>. 20). The task seems so great, the achievement 
so small, that n kind of negative natural law (p. ig) has af- 
fected even the Negroes, who feel that little can he expected 
from good intentions translated into law, that nil efforts will 
be defeated, that \hc old csils will persist, rcssltnism ralluT 
than optimism seems to have replacetl the idealism implicit 
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in the ethos and this is particularly true among intellectuals 
(p. 20). For them, at least, it seems that “in principle the 
Negro problem was settled long ago, in practice the solution 
is not eilectualed” {p. 24). The Negro problem appears as a 
lag, a century old. In outcome, however, the lag has very 
vivid consequences, especially for the people in the South. 
It has imposed upon them a kind of ambivalence in their atti- 
tude toward the Negro— he is good and bad, kindly and 
dangerous. They believe the good and evil report with half 
their minds. Tlie Southerner has become incapable of facing 
the issues logically. A kind of addiction to half-truths has 
been devised, a readiness to indulge in gossip, an uncon- 
scious readiness to sacrifice truth to grace, a need to keep the 
surface unruffled— all of this just because it has become im- 
possible to face the reality that the Negro is a man, just like 
other men, an American, endowed by the law with inalien- 
able rights. Rather than face that, there is an escape into 
make-believe, because that is the only means to avoid a stark 
reality that ruffles tempers, rouses anger and opens the gate- 
way to violence. 


The Negro is our problem,” “let us deal with our own,” 
we know the Negro”— all of that and much more, because 
of a special insight and knowledge of the Negro which the 
Southerner claims as his special possession, but which is in a 
large part constructed and assumed insight. True or not, it 
serves to keep the surface polished, it helps to keep the 
Negro lo\y and the white high.” This knowledge is in reality 
a in o Tiigh-strung self-assertion; it serves to conceal a 
ecp isturbance. What the white man has is an abstraction, 
untrue but satisfying. The conflict with the issues raised by 
U.e Neg-o in the South, at least, has tended spiritually to 
ISO a c e \v lite man from the broad current of cultural and 
social development. He is so obsessed with Uie Negro that all 
We out of joint. Tlie obsession 

son 43) to the effect, -The raec problem involves the 
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saving of the white man’s soul and the black mans body. 

People in tlie SouUi and many in the North would reverse 
the trend of American experience in so far as it alfecls t e 
Negro. American cx'pcricncc worlcs toward the dissohing o 
minority groups. Tlio American ethos is all-embracing, an 
the minority, which in Europe strives to remain unique and 
isolated, here strives to become part of the majority, to e 
incorporated and lost within the great American folk. But, o 
the Negro, another doctrine is advanced (p. S3)> 
develop a “race pride” of his own— a bit of advice o ere y 
even the Negro’s “best friends.” There is an assumption 
here the trend of American history will reverse itse , a 
instead of becoming part of the American folk, e eg 
will remain a nation within a nation, more and more ® ’ 
more and more self-conscious, more and more 
are many indications in the volume under review 
author himself is inclined to accept, even i 
this projected line of future development of the Negr 
United States. The reviewer disagrees -th the adwee.^the 
assumptions, the policy, and the doctrine, no on ^ 

that they arL inoLsable-that would be P— ™ 
on the founds that they are impossible, unrealistic and part 

has been in other parts of ‘his^mi^- ^ 
something Lre than a century long- Venezuela, 

the United Stales (one need ony 

Cuba and other American na ” ’ , „„ of common 

haveplayed their part,ahun^^^^^^^^^ 

contact have also played th P oontact between the 

speaking, is of the , , oattered over the face of the 

races, especially contact wi oountry. There are enough 

nation and amid all groups ^ distinction 

darker-hued folk in our P°P ‘ difficult to draw, and 

between Negro and "o"' -j-o assume otherwise is to 

time will draw a '’c* “V ^ j „ic social structure, satu- 
assume that it is possi 
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168 rated with a common ethos, to keep forever— and forever is a 
long time— the peoples apart, when they go to the same 
schools, work in the same shops, believe in the same gods, 
wear the same clothes and die on the same battlefields. Those 
who believe that, project their special description of the na- 
ture of man and the meaning of social differences into the 
future. There is no single instance where a minority, placed 
like that of the Negro in the United States, did not in time— 
the long time— become a part of the majority. We say in time, 
for, biologically speaking, there is no great hurry; there is 
lots of time, and a thousand years are like unto a single day. 

By widening the functions of the state, the New Deal has 
increased the number of issues involving the Negro— social 
security, housing, nutrition, child and woman labor, and now 
the war, the army and the war industries. The Negro has a 
"broader” and more varied field to defend. There is, how- 
ever, the growing notion that there is no longer a Negro 
problem, hut only a class problem, and that is "escapism” in 
a new form. 


The reason, of course, is that there is really a common tie 
and, therefore, a unity in all the special angles of the Negro 
problem. All these specific problems are only outcroppings of 
one fundamental complex of human valuations— that of Amer- 
ican caste. This fundamental complex derives its emotional 
charge from the equally common race prejudice, from its mani- 
festations in a general tendency toward discrimination, and 
from its political potentialities tiirough its very inconsistency 
with the American Creed (p. 75) . 

If, for example, wc assume that for some reason while 
prejudice could be decrej^ed and discrimination mitigated, 
this IS likely to cause a rise in Negro standards, which may de- 
crease white prejudice still a little more, which would again 
a ow ep-o standards to rise, and so on through mutual inter- 
action. « instead, discrimination should become intensified, 
ve should see the vicious circle spiraling doivnward. The 
onpnal change cau as easily be a change of Negro standards 
^ dowm™a. The effect, would, in a similar manner, 
nin back and forth in tlie interlocking system of interdepend- 
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ent causation. In any case, the initial change would be sup- 
ported by consecutive waves of back-effects from the reactions 
of the other factor (p. 76). 

Tliero is an apparent assumption of something static in 
this description of the relations between the races. But the 
opposite seems to be true. The Negro is not outside the gen- 
eral milieu of white society. It is impossible to isolate the 
Negro for special treatment, for separate standards, for 
greater or poorer opportunities. If the social structure is 
modified at any point, it is modified at all points, and the 
Negro’s position is modified by it It is not possible, for in- 
stance, to evolve new standards of health for the community 
without improving the health standards of the Negro com- 
munity. \Vliat is required is a changed attitude, belief, prac- 
tice, ideal, habit, system, involving public and private health. 
That automatically affects the health position of the whole 
community, the Negro included, and the author recognizes 
this fact (p. i6g). The same is true of education; the same is 
true of public welfare. It is very dubious to this reviewer to 
assume, as seems implicit in the above quotation, that “preju- 
dice” against the Negro would keep health standards for the 
Negro stationary, low, or even permit them to become lower, 
while the health standards of the rest of the community were 
improving. It may be true that these health standards for the 
Negro would progress at a slower rate, but it is still true that 
if the standards of health were improving, they would also 
improve for the Negro. Standards of health are a matter of 
knowledge and habit, attitude and belief. By their very na- 
ture, these things transcend barriers of race; they are of a 
universal qualit)' and pervasive in effect. \^^iat is true of 
health is true of education, of public welfare, economic well- 
being, employment, income, and so on. If the resources of the 
community increase and are multiplied, their consequence 
spreads throughout the community; if they diminish and 
beconne more restricted, then that loo spreads tljroughout the 
community. Prejudice might affect the rate of change in either 
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direction, but even this is something that may not be true, 
for the change is impersonal and makes itself c\ident unevenly 
and at different places in the structure. If the community 
were becoming poorer, then all groups in tlie communit}’ 
would be affected by the change, and, more specifically, in 
those employments, opportunities, income, and standards that 
were first affected; and in that case all the people in that 
area, white or black, would be first affected. We might have, 
and we have had, “normal standards" for Negroes and whites 
at their respective levels, while in other areas— in mining, for 
example, during the early nineteen-tliirties— all groups, both 
colored and white, might feel the effect of a depression long 
before it reached the rest of the community. Perhaps in each 
specific case the Negroes, because of their historical position, 
might be the first to suffer, but it is not true that "prejudice” 
would, in our land of a dynamic society, complex and im- 
personal, make possible the decline in the standards of any 
group— not even the Negro— while the standards in the com- 


munity as a whole were improving, 

The author, however, has a full sense of the dynamic 
character (pp. 75-7$) of American society and recognizes 
that change, when it occurs at one point, will, according to 
the principle of cumulation,” spread its influences in many 
directions. He recognizes that “panacea” at any point is im- 
possible, but he still seems to feel that the Negro complex is 
a unit in the social structure in some way independent of the 
\'^ole, but affected by it; that standards and opportunities for 
t e Negro are something separate from these same influences 
\vithm the white community. That seems to the retiewer to 
e unrealistic. The Negro began tvith lower standards when 
e c t the status of slavery; he also began in a society very 
much poorer and less complex than tlie present. The changes 
m the position of the Negro represent total changes in the 
w 10 e societ^y. He has gained a great deal, probably in the 
more t an any other single group in the community, just 
because the level from which he began w.as so much lower. 
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But to assume that there is some way of improving the posi- 
tion of the Negro in any field, even in that of voting, without 
in elleet ehanging the situation of the whole community is to 
believe in "panacea.” The poll tax, for example, disenfran- 
chises many Negroes, hut it also disenfranchises many, per- 
haps more, whites. If the poll tax is abolished, the vote will 
probably increase in the South, but not in proportion to 
total number of voters who will be empowered to vote by the 
change. If the Southern voters increase in number it will be 
because a multitude of influences will have stimuate a 
greater interest in voting, and that will affect both t e e 
groes and the whites. It may be true that such a c ange wi 
increase efforts to keep the Negro from exercising ns ra 
chise, but that will be evidence that the change in irection 
of greater participation in politics has already occurre . 
will be discrimination after the fact and not before it, an i 
bound to fail, just as any effort to keep the Negro rom ene 
fiting from changed attitudes toward public ea t or pu 
education have failed. Only in a static caste system, w 
the separation is complete at all points, can t e socia 
live in comparative isolation. To keep the Negro frorn ^ J 
all of the benefits of the changes in social policy and a i 
it xcouU be nccessanj to keep him from sharing in 
changes~a perfectly impossible position in an tn 

only issue is one of the rale of speed at which the 
changes become inclusive. The quality of the c anges, 
provements, is involved in the rate and in e avai ^ ® 
plus of energy and income which is diverted in t a pa • 
direction. If public housing takes a great spurt a er 
then the Negro will benefit most from that as 
of the community; if education, then he benefit from 
education. Prejudice may affect, let us repea , „o(iiniT 
which ho will benefit, but not the results of tho^d.ng 
policy. In that sense tl.cre is no Negro pro em.^ „^/„„niet 
is a moral one and not a material one. 
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within the conscience of the white man and is made acute by 


the very fact that he cannot effectuate his prejudice fully in 
either direction. He cannot keep the Negro “doNvn” and he 
cannot “uplift" him, as a separate entity, The Negro suffers 
from the fact that he is poor and that he lives in the poorest 
section of the country. Neither of these facts can be changed 
by itself. His income can increase only if the income of the 
community increases and he can share in the greater wealth 
of the South only when the South achieves greater wealth. He 
is not an isolated something, living in a vacuum, which can 
be depressed or inflated at will or by prejudice. 

There is an implicit contradiction in Myrdals study. He 
recognizes that the American creed— and, he ought to add, 
industrialism— makes inevitable uniform application of social 
policy to all groups, and, at the same time, argues that there 
is a homogeneous— increasingly homogeneous— isolated, segre- 
gated, self'Conscious group called the Negro, which lives, and 
will continue to live, outside the rest of the social structure. 


But such an outcome would deny the force of the American 
creed and could, perhaps, be effectuated only in an agricul- 
tural society. It is not feasible, even if desired, in an industrial 
society, where the population is unstable, where population 
movement is fluid, and where skills are always changing in 
nui^er and complexity. The author repeatedly, when de- 
scribing specific policies, points out that we “will be com- 
pe e to extend to the Negroes the population measures 

taken primarily to build up the white population . . . a unity 

ot pu^ose becomes established on the basis of the American 
creed (p. 170). it simply remains true that at whatever level, 
w e er in population policy, education, unemployment, so- 
ml justice, the dtncrence between the Negro and the white 
linn !! Thu Negro falls in behind in the 

encL^n V°ft!' "'“y- difference is not a differ- 

Tn Ilh denied higher educa- 

rc^iedtit r “ ■" greater. He is not 

denied better housing. He gets it in lesser amounts and, per- 
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haps, somewhat later than other elements in the population, 
and that not merely because he is a Negro, but also because 
he is poorer. He is poorer, not merely because he is a Negro, 
but also because he started and remains predominantly in a 
poorer section of the country, and because, having entered 
the industrial occupations later, the skills and competencies 
essential to advancement in industrial occupations are rela 
tively less widely distributed among Negroes than among 
other parts of the population. It is not denied that being a 
Negro is a handicap, but it is not an absolute barrier. 

The American creed makes differential treatment at any 
level, as a matter of public policy, impossible; what becomes 
a matter of public policy includes the Negro. That ere are 
injustices and numerous denials of justice is a fact patent to 
anyone who kmows what is going on. But that is not the 
point at issue; the important point is that they are reco^ze 
as injustices, recognized as something to be ashame o , rem 
edied, denied, or hidden. That is why there is no caste sys- 
tem really, and that is why there is no Negro prob em as sue 
There are only the white mans troubled conscience an 
fact that, for the complex reasons of a money economy, 
benefits of modem civilization tend to go first of a to t o 
who can pay for them in taxes, or in cash. There is no eni ^ , 
there is only insufficiency of opportunity. The istinction 
important. It cannot be stressed too often that the appare 
static character of the Negro problem, where it appears 
“problem” in fact, is descriptive only of that part o o 
economy which is agricultural, where income increases ® 
or not at all and where the surplus available for socia re o 


is small. . . 

The pointing up of racial conflicts and injustices xs im- 
portant in a study of both the position of the J*” 

state of American culture. But the frictions are 
They indicate a many-sided contact beUveen t ^ . 

The frictions are an evidence of the fact that t le ‘ . 

white man live in the same community and quarre o\ 
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174 same values. As long ns the two races arc striving and dis- 
agreeing over the manifold issues of living in the same cu - 
ture, then it means that they are engaged in the painful 
process of accommodation to each other and to the world. 
Tile real danger would be if the Negro managed to live in a 
vacuum where there was no friction between him and his 
white neighbors; then there would be real danger of the de- 
veloping of a perpetual caste system. It is desirable from the 
point of view of the Negro that there should be friction at 
many points, over many individual issues, in every part of 
the country. It is desirable that nothing should remain static 
until the issues over which the friction arises have themselves 
ceased to trouble either the whites or the blacks. To want 
peace when the contrasts are so great is to dream of an unreal 
world. To expect either the while or the Negro community 
to show neither anger nor hale, neither fear nor violence, 
when their values are challenged and their aspirations are 
frustrated is to ask for the impossible. It is not specific evils 
that we must complain of— they arc to be dealt with by the 
police and public authorities. It is the general direction 
which gives the evils Uieir pertinence that is the significant 
issue, and, from that point of view, the friction is a good 
thing. It shows that the evils complained of are alive, trouble- 
some, and impelling. They force men to do something about 
them. They will do many wrong things about them, but, by 
the same token, many right ones. Our argument here is for an 
active rather than a passive policy in the matter, for the point 
that there is no solution to the Negro problem, because there 
is, as we said before, no problem with a big “P.” There is only 
the infinitely complex and essentially contradictory structure 
of American culture, a universal credo sworn to by a folk 
cahed in old prejudices and living in a world of limited re- 
sources. 

In spite of its great merits and deep insight the study 
under discussion all too easUy follows the traditional pattern 
o 'Ringing out the Negros ills and handicaps and proving 
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over again wliat has so often been shown: that tlie Negro 
occupies tlic lowest rung upon the ladder in American life; 
that he is poor and more disadvantaged; that, measured by 
any test, he has less of the goods of the world and fewer op- 
portunities; he is the poor, the denied, the oppressed in our 
world— and all of this can be shown up by a series of statisti- 
cal tables, setting up a comparison between the Negro and 
the whites in terms of income, property, education, health, 
and so on. But the very basis of the comparison is a dubious 
one if the purpose is to set the place of the Negro in a chang 
ing and e.vpanding American culture. The comparison breaks 
do^vn because tlie Negro and the whites did not start from 
the same base. The Negro started with nothing at all and with 
the handicap of the ways of slavery upon him and his white 
fellows. Tlie true comparison is with the Negro himself at the 
time of slavery. If we wish to know the direction that the 
Negro is going, then it is best to begin at the beginning. 
Negro education and Negro health, Negro opportunities an 
Negro professionals, not in comparison with the w ites o 
the present day. but with the Negro at the time of the eman- 
cipadon. 

It is important to note that, in the school attendance e 
tween the ages of five and twenty in the Southern states, t e 
percentage had risen from 1.8 in i860, to 64.4 in 1940 (p. 
942). This is infinitely more revealing than the fact t at t e 
schools for Negroes are poorer, that the school terms are 
shorter, that the teachers are less adequately trained, t an m 
the schools of the white children. 

A similar observation can be made concerning t 
parisons in the North with the total white community, 
would have been more relevant to the issues in an , 1 1 
had been stated in terms of the Negro as a recent agricultural 
immigrant, with all of the handicaps of an agricu tura 1 
migrant, to an industrial environment, and if the 
in terms of place, opportunity, and achievement la ce 
with the recent generation of Polish, Italian, an uss 
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17G immigrants. The Negro might still have been proved under- 
privileged even by such comparisons, but surely the gap at 
any point would have been narrower than the one that is 
revealed by a straight colored-white comparison. But it is 
very doubtful whether the changes that have taken place arc 
measurable in terms of statistical techniques. 

The milieu which makes the career of a Paul Robeson 
and a Walter White possible represents a total change in 
t e temper of American life. Tlie fact that those who defend 
t e po I t^ are bitterly and raspingly on the defensive is 
another illustration of the same point For the thing impor- 
!r! still survives, but 

•> ^ uphold it should do so in screeching tones 

bombast, so revealing of their own insecurity 

nn shout to convincc themselves of their own 

position. 

‘mportant change that has occurred in 
wtoeTw ^ '>« whites is that the 

otity (o icnot of racial superi- 

She Ln?’- days when a Negro avas a Negro 

of the Nea ^ i" inferiority 

In -'iginn. -d co.^ 

npen Let ^ ‘‘"d'odty to fall back 

"0 sureortttetL^rl ~ 

or even in the n ” ’ teaching of the church, 

The docSnel nT"'"’' O'™ I^nst friends, 

elaim intellectual the people who 

Pire to intellectual stetut ft 

preachers, and even " c f the moralists, the 

side of the fence politicians. are on the other 

The shortcomines of m 

results of an unhe4w be the 

for the poor cnvironmLt-ft^'””?!™*’ responsible 

sponsible for the sbnrtrw, • "unites, of course— are also re- 
"*‘ogs of the Negro. The Negro’s 
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failings arc the white man’s fault The shoe is now on the 
other foot. Instead of the Negro being deficient and, there- 
fore, justifiably kept in a lower status, it is the white man s 
failure which makes a poor environment, out of which only 
handicapped Negroes can come. There may not be much 
comfort in this doctrine, but it gives the Negro a powerful 
leverage. Tlie poor white man must now bear the burden of 
his own as well as of the Negros failings. That this should 
have occurred in the United States, and in the Soutli, too, is 
something of a paradox. But if the American community is 
going to believe in environmentalism y as it does, and as all of 
the social sciences of the recent past, even in some measure 
the biological sciences, have tended to do, then there is no 
real escape from tlie dilemma with which our conscience pre- 
sents us. If the Negro is poor and handicapped, it is not his, 
but our, fault; the blame is on the white man and not ® 
Negro. That is a complete reversal of the older doctrine o 
Negro inferiority, and makes all of the operational techniques, 
so neatly fitting in a world of caste, unavailable when 
caste system has lost its intellectual justification. From t is 
point of view, it is the Negro who has the upper hand, or e 
has a moral claim, which a moral people cannot deny cer 
tainly cannot deny mth a good conscience. The white com 
munity in America has achieved a sense of guilt about t e 
Negro because it has lost faith in the doctrines tliat ma e 
slavery and discrimination permissible and right. This is no 
a healthy psychological situation and may have ot er t 
beneficent consequences; but the ground has change , * > 

in some measure, the roles of die races have been ’ 

with the Negro as the accuser and the white man as t le 
hearted defendant. .j 

Should discrimination and racial prejudice 
problem would still remain substantially what it is. 
Negro would be allowed to vote, but, in the Sout i, t le ru * 
Negro would in all likelihood be no greater participant in p - 
itics than is his equally poor white, neighboring sharecropp • 
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from Ihe fact of his rural environment, especially when that 179 
environment is of the type represented by the niral South 
where the individual comes to town denuded of skill, enter- 
prise, energy, and ambition, and where the opportunities are 
limited and the places crowded. If there were no race preju- 
dice, the exceptional individual would escape and, in fact, 
does so now, but the mass would have to live, toiling in an 
environment poor in resources and sharing the very small 
yield in terms of income, and smaller surplus in terms of 
social benefit, that the local industry makes available. This is 
not an argument against the arbitrary and degrading impact 
of race prejudice but it is an argument against the assump- 
tion tliat the elimination of fear, which controls the Southern 
attitude toward the Negro, would of itself universalize the 
benefits implicit in the American creed. The Negro problem 
would merely be merged in the larger and more basic prob- 
lem of poverty in a poverty-ridden section of the United 
States; that would be better, of course, but it still would be 
almost equally appalling. 

It follows from this that the easiest way out of the hate, 
poverty, fear, and prejudice that gnaw at the bone and the 
flesh is the increase of opportunity, the diversification of in- 
terest, the multiplication of problems, the opening of new 
vistas, and the making of new difficulties. If the South grows 
richer, and if the rural environment becomes more diversified, 
then there will be greater opportunities for both the whites 
and the Negroes, and the burden of fear will be lightened for 
both races. Race prejudice cannot be abolished. It can only 
die out in time. And it can do that only by concentrating on 
other issues. If and when the South ceases to feel itself dis- 
criminated against, abused and exploited, it may cease to 
feel so proud, so self-conscious, so bitter, so “uppity.” It may 
then become more urbane, more tolerant, richer in spirit and 
richer in goods, more secure in itself, and more unconcerned 
about the issues seemingly so important now, but in reality 
only an artificial wall against imaginary dangers— imaginnr)'. 
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180 but real in their influence and in the bitterness which they 
produce. 

Unfortunately, there is no magic formula toward social 
felicity, not even in the preaching of the American credo. The 
human imagination is ingenious in devising subtleties of feel- 
ing and thinking that make the incongruous seem normal, 
and the unreal, real. The Southerner can be both a democrat 
and a practitioner of race discrimination in fact, even if he 
has a bad conscience over the matter. The way out is, not to 
concentrate upon the issue in hand, but to concentrate upon 
something else, concentrate upon opening up avenues for 
the good life for all of the people in the South, both white and 
black, and in time— in the long time— fears will diminish, 
memories fade, new practices and new attitudes replace the 
old, and the Negro will cease to be a Negro and become a 
man— just another Southerner, just another American. 



on certain characteristics 
of american democracy 8 


IN A WORLD BARELY RID of tlic threat of Nazi dictatorship in 
which the American people seem girded for the herculean 
task of spreading democracy across the face of the globe, it is 
important to ask, what is this American faith uith which we 
would endow the people of the earth? Can it be described so 
as to make it acceptable to folk steeped in other traditions, 
and, if made acceptable, can it also be accepted? Is democ- 
racy a doctrine written in a book that may be learned by 
heart, or is it something that cannot be encompassed in any 
theory, incarnated in any constitution, or detailed in any 
system of law? Is democracy something that can be taught? 

Or is it something that can be learned only by practice, and 
is the practice itself conditioned by a historical process that 
cannot be repeated on order for any other people? It is really 
a question raised in response to the present effort to create 
democratic regimes in other parts of the world— by order 
from above, by laws copied from the experience of other 
peoples, by ideas that have their roots in a specialized histori- 
cal experience. Can the lessons of one culture be passed to jgj 

Reprinted, with permission, from Political Science ^uarferfy, LX 
{September iJMS). PP- 343-350. 
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another without losing the very essence of the lesson they 
would teach, the very meanings that give them substance? 

The ethos that pervades any social system is a very pri- 
vate, a very unique, multiple of values. It is a summary— an 
unwritten summary— of all the efforts, strivings, success and 
failures of all the past that makes the present what it is. The 
ethos cannot be passed on. The practices which the ethos 
dictates have special meaning only in the setting where they 
have arisen. No formal declaratory statement of how democ- 
racy is practiced can make any other nation democratic. No 
machinery of election to olBce, no given system of law is 
adequate for the purpose. Democracy is a function of the 
past e.vperience of a people and will differ as the ethos of 
the people differs. It may be true that there are democratic 
elements in any society, and that a certain genus of education 
might in time nourish and cultivate a democratic way of life 
even in a nominally nondemocratic community, but the 


emerging pattern of government would in some measure 
be encompassed by the traditional mores of the people who 
were being educated in the democratic way of life. If the new 
way of government proved incompatible with the peculiar 
ethos of the society where it was being developed, it would 
in the long run prove intolerable and unacceptable. Democ- 
racy beyond all other forms of government belongs to the 
people and must in some way fit in with a native slant and a 
native meaning, or it can have no meaning. 

This is not an argument that no new lesson can be learned 


trom a new experience; but, if the new lesson is not to prove 
ephemeral, then in some subtle measure it must be a continu- 
alion of the older lessons learned long since and embedded 
within the system of values that the people already have. If 
wc would leach democracy to the peoples of the world, we 
on? “ foundations. The 

imet so' ™ prove consistent with tlieir 

to be and. m fact, bo a continuation of Vho 


nrohlem i’. 1 ,1 ’ X “”“™ftion of their own past. The 

problem .s subtle, difficult, and may prove beyond the com 
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petence of mere mortal men. But the lesson is clear-as clear 183 
as crj’stal. You cannot give peoples a set of permanent values 
which do not fit in with what they have already learned from 
their own old and painful history. Perhaps you can give a 
new slant to an old meaning, but no nation can be given a 
new set of values, new mores, a new ethos. If our task is not 
to prove futile, if our good intentions are not to turn to bitter- 
ness and taunt us with our failure, then we must seek in Ae 
basic experience of the peoples themselves the lesson of de- 
mocracy we would teach them. Their history is as peculiar to 
them as our history is peculiar to us, and we cannot improvise 
a new system of values for other peoples, just as no one could 
improvise a new system of values for us. 

American democracy is what it is. It is not commensur- 
able with other democracies, and it is largely immune rom 
exterior currents of thought and action. Much has been ^ 
about the easy spread of autocratic ideas and ideals. What 
has not been said is that autocratic pracUces came to the 
surface and achieved implicit consent only in those parts o 
Europe where democracy had not prevailed before, s 
simple statement of fact, totalitarian theories found 
tial root only in countries where democratic habits did no 
exist before; for democracy is a habit, a way of life, a proces 
of social relationship. It is not fundamentally a t eory o 
government; it is a method of government that derives its 
consent from each person governed— even from t we w 
oppose the specific things that the government may o. ne 
may in a democracy oppose all of the actual po icies o e 
administration and yet believe in democracy, because Uio 
methods of achieving the defeat of the present administration 
are also democraUc. In a democracy, he who has a concern 
has a voice; and the voice of each counts for one— an on y ^ 
one. The rest is a matter of counting. The right to a s-oirc. 
the personal conscience in expressing it, the freedom to utter 
an opinion-even a uTong onc-and the Iionesty of tlie conn 
arc .all essential elements of any democratic society. Under- 
lying it is the belief that the e-xpcriencc of the many is more 
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inclusive than the experience of tlic few; that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God; that what the people want is 
what they need. There is the further belief that no one knows 
better than the people themselves what they need at the 
moment. In a democratic society it i.s just as important to 
possess the right to be wrong as the right to be right; for in 
any society where a wrong opinion cannot be uttered it is not 
possible for long to utter a right opinion. In the long run, 
wisdom is tested by experience. No one can be sure that his 
own judgment is not in error, and he who has not the right to 
be wrong cannot long possess the right to be right. All of 
these elemental facts are true of every society where democ- 
racy is a habit, but American society contains elements that 
give the above special poignancy. 

Ours is a social democracy. Neither class nor caste, nor 
special families dominate American life. We have no aristoc- 
racy. Tliose of our families that \voiild draw an aristocratic 


mantle over them were bom yesterday, and will have disap- 
peared tomorrow, A list of the prominent leaders in American 
life would reveal that tlieir fathers or grandfathers were 
farmers, peddlers, laborers, skilled mechanics, or lawyers’ 
clerks who starved in boyhood, and achieved standing by the 
grace of good fortune, personal ability, and the wealth of a 
growing industrial society. The record will also show that 
many of the aristocrats of yesterday have today shrunk back 
mto the mass and are indistinguishable from them; for in 
Arnencan social life the test of status is a test of immediate 
achievement. He who survives must do so by his own works. 

o one in America can long live on liis past, or on the past of 
Im fathers mat you do-Urat is the fundamental test of 
V n’ I ‘he United States 

elem ways, and the movement upward of new 

wle vel™'"'’?”'''’ ’’y “ downward. 
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With the absence o£ class and social stratification goes an 
almost complete racial democracy. In the last century we have 
absorbed some thirty million foreigners, who came from all 
parts of the world. Literally every racial element in the world 
has gone into the making of the American community. Into 
the make-up of the American population have gone many 
thousands of English. Irish. Scotch, Italians, Poles, Russians, 
Danes, Swedes, Finns. Bulgarians, Turks, Armenians, Span- 
iards, Jews, Greeks, Germans, Chinese, Negroes, Mexicans, 
and representatives of every other racial and linguistic group 
in the world. In the same community, often in the same indus- 


trial establishment, there have been, and there are, repre- 
sentatives of hventy different racial elements. After the first 
generation they are all Americans-a curious kind of cultural 
absorption has pervaded the atmosphere, and has re a new 
race out of the diverse elements of the world. While it is true 
that some elements have been more recalcitrant to absorption 
than others, it is also true that all elements have been proud 
of becoming Americans, and almost pathetically insistent in 
shedding the evidence of their origin. Intermarriap and a 
common public school system have done their 
that in the United States, for more than fifty years, the source 
of origin has almost completely evaporated as a cause 0 
rateness. While it is true that special elements can be pointed 
as a contradiction of what has been said, it is sti true, 
ever, that the process of absorption has been infinitely more 
rapid than the process of stratification. At tlio present ra e 0 
integration .an American will, in the ne.ar future, lasc ee 
ments of so diverse a racial b.asis that separate identification 
will become meaningless. The Negroes have for [vaanonsj 
reasons been less readily subject to this process of physical 
incorporation, but anyone who would deny t lat 1 goes , 
and at an incre.asing rate, is not really aware of the social 

process in American life. , . 

Social democrac)- and racial democracy have gone hand m 
hand with religious democracy. Tl.crc is more than rehg.o m 
freedom in the United States. Tlicrc is almost a kind of 
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gious inventiveness in the American community. Not only 
have the broad religious beliefs, brought over from the old 
world, had complete freedom to develop as they could, but an 
incredible number of Amcrican-bom credos have risen and 
flourished. American ground seems to be specially favorable 
to new forms of faith— and, some of these new forms have 
become large and influential institutional groups. One need 
but mention the Mormon and Christian Science churclies to 
make the point. There arc, however, innumerable small sects. 
The city of Los Angeles is famous for the variety and the 
number of religious faiths that are to be found there. Not only 
has every religion been free to flourish and grow but every 
new religious form has found fertile ground. The conflict 
between the churches has taken the form of a competition 
for adherents. The denial of the completest freedom of wor- 
ship is practically nonexistent, and the few voices of opposi- 
tion have been lost in the general indiflference to the issue 
raised. In the United States the worship of God is so varied 
that men profess their faith in every kind of temple, in every 
tongue, and in every form. The semi-hysterical public bap- 
tisms among Southern Negroes, on one hand, and the stately 
formal ritualism of the Greek Church on the other, are but 
bare elements of a scale that runs as wde as the human 
imagination. 


Ours, too, is a political democracy in the specific sense of 
political organization. Foreign observers are often misled 
^en they note the preponderance of Uvo political parties. 
Tlrey should note that in both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties there are elements so diverse that under 
ilierent conditions a great variety of parties could be con- 
s uc e out of them. That they have not been is due to two 
ve^ distinctive elements in American life. The first is the fact 
boinv the party label 

Denmemrtrom ^ •" aspects. A conservative 

Yorwl Musmippi and a radical Democrat from New 

iWrd parties iLT t'!""- “S'":"- The second is that 

c rated Stales have been fluid and tem- 
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porary. They have lasted long enough to demonstrate that 
they really represented a considerable element in the voting 
population. As soon as that beeame evident, the larger and 
older parties have tended to absorb them by taking over their 
programs. That happened with the granger movement with 
the prohibition movement, with the movement for old-age 
pensions; and these are but samples of a wide political proc- 
ess. The large parties, in spite of their seeming narroivness 
and definiteness, have really survived only because m the 
long run they have been open to groups as soon as these 
groups show sufficient importance to become a factor in win- 
ning an election. It is for that reason, in part, that m the 
United States there are at times numerous political partes. 
Our political parties are. in spite of their appearance histori- 
cally, responsive to public demands— that has been t eir price 

for survival. j 

Part of this process is a kind of fluid economic democracy 
which has long pervaded American life. No one can un er- 
stand the United States who does not understand that 
is a persistent process of distribution of income that affects 
all groups. There is no economic interest that is not organize . 
There are large and frequently conflicting orgamza 
labor and innumerable organiz.aKons of capital, each ^eeki & 
and at times each in its tum successfully, to ^fnrifF 

opinion in its favor. There are groups in avor o ^ ‘ 
and groups opposed to it; importers oppose t e . 

ers; water transportation interests are in conflict ■ 

ways; the railways oppose road transportation, an 
these may object to air transport 

csts arc frequently in opposition to manufaetun g . 

and agricultural groups may be sharply n ■ c 

selves Tlic cane sugar growers are in conflict with tlm beet 

sugar growers, and both of these oppose the sugar 

nfe fact is that there is a kind of diverpn^ of 

American life that is all-persasii-e. Each 

has its osni organization; each in its tum in uen 

occasion scairt-s public favor and governmental aul. and 
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each in turn affects the distribution of income of the Ameri- 
can people. No one person, no one group, completely domi- 
nates the scene, and each group must be constantly on the 
watch to maintain its position. The effect of this upon the 
making of American democracy a sensitive and responsive 
instrument of public policy is great, indeed. It makes for 
lack of consistency in politics, but it also makes for freedom 
and for a shift of power as immediate needs, immediate pres- 
sure, and political acumen seem to require. 

These various factors demand a kind of equality before 
the law, and a kind of weighing of the place of public interest 
as against purely private interest that gives the American 
judicial system and the American Supreme Court, in particu- 
lar, a place in the scheme of American life that is difficult for 
strangers to understand. It also calls for a complete freedom 
of the expression of opinion. No such complex economic and 
social structure could survive unless each interest could make 
itself heard, unless each grievance found a voice, unless each 
group could influence public opinion and public policy. With- 
out freedom of speech, press, assemblage and organization, 
American democracy could not function. It can be said that 
freedom in that sense is as available in the American com- 


munity as can be expected in a social structure as large, 
varied and sectional as ours is. Occasionally and locally an 
attempted stratification of opinion takes place, but it has al- 
ways been temporary and always localized. Freedom is essen- 
tial to the American economic and public life, and both tlie 
conservatives and radicals believe in it for themselves, and, 
lere ore, or others. But such great divergence can survive 
end in government is not 
Iw Ml That explains the good fellowsliip 

assum t leated campai^ for office, that is why no one 
program tLt ^ campaign is the end of liis 

for the lioxt ^ election tlic preparation 

u -etS™ rr t " 

persuade the majority 4'“ a4 744.1 
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today, we may succeed tomorrow. With us the majority is 189 
right, hut only temporarily. We will be right tomorrow, for 
the time being, as long as we have enough voters. The Amer- 
ican way is by compromise in little bits, by persuasion, by 
much talk and little bitterness; and if the next fellow is wrong 
today, we were wrong yesterday, though it is hard to admit. 

With us all political bargains are temporary, and all programs 
are for the day. No great battle is ever lost, and no great vic- 
tor)" is ever won. When the day is over, and the new party 
comes to office, it continues the program that it denounced 
yesterday, largely because it would lose its adherents if it 
changed it. Our differences are about details of method and 
program; the basic ends are a good life and freedom of 
method in achieving it These are so deeply ingrained as to 
be descriptive of what we call the American democracy. 



a note on the 
economic interpretation 
of history 

a book review 


PROPERLY, the emphasis of Eric Williams' Capitalism and 
Slavery ^ is upon slavery and not upon the Negro. Slavery as 
an institution has its own special features, independent of the 
race enslaved, and may vary but little, regardless of who the 
slave is. This broad fact, that the institution takes precedence 
over the race most affected by it, has another and equally im- 
portant feature, namely, that the cultural setting within which 
a problem develops has a reach beyond the people affected by 
it. The middle passage is horrible to contemplate. But the 
middle passage was as bad for the white indentured servant 
as it later proved to be for the Negro slave. The white serv- 
ants were packed like herrings, each given but two feet in 
^ length for a bed, and sometimes kept 

V' ° deck for the entire voyage across the sea. What 
n servants must have suffered on long voyages in 
stocked with water, living on unre- 
subjected to the inevitable disease and the 
what could not have been much less evil than 

to the New endured upon their trip from Africa 

» n! 17 
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ger fared miserably on these crowded ships, haunted by a 
thousand unknown dangers. 

Mr. Williams writes of slavery with the indignation proper 
to a child of the American and French Revolutions, and, at 
tire same time, with a strongly flavored faith in the economic 
interpretation of history, given strident enthusiasm by a visi- 
ble notion of Negro nationalism. All of these things may be 
good in themselves, or even in combination, but they provi e 
an inadequate framework for an objective study of the history 
of slavery. Slavery is what it is, and the history of man is 
replete with tiie record. But it is not what the child of toe 
belief in “equality, liberty, and fraternity thinks it is.^ or 
yet is it what one raised in the doctrine of a classless society, 
or on the assumption that malice is a tool essentia to t e 
preservation of status, thinks it is. In any society where slavery 
has been institutionalized, the issues between free an s ave 
labor become infinitely variable, and it is often a question o 
where slavery ends and freedom begins. Stated this way, it is 
better to speak of a slave society rather than of slavery, for 
the effects of the labor system-slave or free-permeate the 
entire social structure and influence all of its ways. I we are 
to speak of slavery, we must do so in its larger setting, as a 
way of life for both the master and the slave, for both the 
economy and the culture, for both the family and e com 


munity. ,, . , 

Slavery in America, as a system of labor, the author points 
out, had economic rather than racial origins. Afncan labor 
was economically available. It was witliin reach at an ac- 
ceptable price. It proved, in the tropics, more res.hcnt han 
either Indian or white labor, and within ^arer reach than 
labor drawn from either India or China. TI.e fact that die 
labor dr.arvn from Africa was black tras medentah It m.ght 
have been yellow; it might even have been white. Tlie labor 
was drawn from the available sources, and under "cecptable 
conditions of price and sursav-al value But m sp.le of Mr. 
Williams the Negro had survival value. He endured the 
Lnditions of labor in the heat better than the Indian. Tlie 
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Indian died out, in fact. Tlic Negro endured it better than 
the whites, because, for reasons not moral but physical, he 
outworked the white man. The tropics in this hemisphere are 
a sort of Negro empire—not by accident, but because the 
Negro did well in them, did better, in fact, than his master, 
and, in the long run, the master went his way, mainly to the 
grave, and the Negro has inherited the earth. That is a truer 
and, it seems to this reviewer, a more accurate way of stating 
the meaning of Negro slavery in the West Indies and in the 


American tropics than Mr. Williams here uses. 

Historically speaking, the Negro has inherited the tropics 
because he could inherit them. He had the competency 
needed for the effort. The white man was merely a temporary 
instrument in making the achievement possible. Tlie white 
man, for his own short-term interest, started the process of 
enticing the Negro to slavery, into a world which ultimately 
was to belong to the Negro. Tlie while man served the Negro 
well— better than he had planned, in fact. But that too is only 
a part of the way history works itself out. The consequences 
are what they are, in spite of the immediate plans and pur- 
poses men strive for. 


In this instance, a great migratory movement was initiated 
un er duress. The duress under which it began has long since 
passed away, but the immigrant and his children have re- 
^ me . In the sum total of it all, the Negro race has been 
share of the face of the globe for its 
^ of unplanned gift; but 
diftcrpiU'^i^ ’ing unusual in that. It is, in its own nature, no 
the alltirp ^ ^process which has occurred as a result of 
aLITJ Europeans to labor in 

l “d ‘hen rvithin the 

“d the sorircc™ American democracy, 

Europe to save it from returned to 

planned and unfnme conquest. That, too, was un- 

ale purpose is anolhen 

Objeenviiy n,„st rule fto historical judgment in apprais- 
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ing a process so vast as the migration to this hemisphere of 
millions of Negroes as slaves. Tlie immediate purpose was 
“economic.” It was greedy, narrow, selfish. Let the devil, if 
you must, have his full day of unrestrained malice and con- 
spiracy, lust and cruelty, and let us say that all of tlie histor)' 
of the slave trade and slavery was motivated by nothing at 
all but evil intent. Say it if you believe it, but that would be 
stretching the matter a bit too far. The result has been moral. 
It has proved a good thing for the Negroes in the long nin. 
They have achieved status, both spiritually and materially, in 
the new home to which they were brought as chattels, and 
the final judgment upon the process must include the last part 
of the story as well as the first. 

Mr. Williams endeavors to prove that whites will do as 
well as the Negroes in the tropics. The fact remains t lat, a ter 
four hundred years of experience, the Negro is the cliief occu- 
pant of the tropics, and the increasing occupant o t icm. le 
example of Cuba, given by the author, that t ic anar) s 
lander and the poor Spaniard dominate the to acco me » 
while the Negroes dominate the sugar in ustr), is | * 

because sugar is grown on the coast anc to arco is ‘ 
same holds true of the cample from Puerto f 
iibaro lives in the mountains and 

eolfee and tobacco. The sugar 

Negro. The insistence of the author 

the coast are still large y 

upon the equal Etne 

tropics leads him to cl Caribbean, 

similar white nghi down to our oum times, in 

from the earliest so ^ M.irtin,” 

the Dutch c.s ^Villiams neglects to quote from the 

‘^"““"^ihordic following: “As regards the future. S.aha. in 
same ««‘ho „ option of whiles is clearly turning col- 

spite of it.s larg borderlands of 

T'^*'c''rihhca»- No matter how greatly the altitude or the 

^ Trie**. U'/iffC S*rfl/rr» (n the Ttejnes { NVw Ycrl, 

p. 91- 
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19 ^ trade winds may mitigate the tropical disadvantages in favor 
of white settlers, the whites cannot compete with the prolific 
families of the negro. . . . The negro possesses greater im- 
munity from tropical diseases. ...” In fact, Price concludes 
that even in the most advantageous conditions in the tropics 
the whites, in the long run, tend to succumb. Of San Martin, 
which Williams uses as an example to show white survival, 
Price says that, owing to disease and isolation, the “people 
degenerated almost to the animal level.” Even of the Ger- 
mans, in Scaford, Jamaica, cited by Williams as a shining 
example, the very source he uses says, “. . . the German 
communities in the Seaford region have deteriorated as a 
result of negro competition and will inevitably be absorbed 
by the negro population.” Of the Queensland experiment, of 
which Williams spealcs with such assurance, as indicating 
that whites can do equally well in the tropics as the Negroes, 
it needs to be pointed out that the Queensland area is “pe- 
culiarly favorable to white settlements,” that this region is 
marginal, and, most important of all, “the penetration is so 
recent that it provides no proof that the tropical climate will 
not cause degeneracy in later generations.” 

question is not the validity of the emphasis Mr. 

I ams chooses to place upon the stray examples of white 
Viva in the tropics, but the straining for evidence of such 
w- 11 ^ would, if 

Necn-n 'f deny the easy adaptability of the 

eivpn It would deny him the greater vigor 

such as T ^munity to some of the tropical diseases, 

hundred vn malaria, and would deny the four 

tropics-because bo ‘^op'^-at least in the American 
white man in that r rather than inferior to the 

sistcnce of type arrnm^’ '““E-range examples of per- 

conditionod.U seems to 

have done better ^ ‘'>“1 Mr. WUliams would 

forthetroniesand , 8'"““ “f the Negro 

P'« nnd acclam, fte fact that that fitness has given 
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to the Negro an additional and highly successful habitat in 195 
the tropics-a habitat which he is even now expanding at the 
cost of both the white remnants and the Indians of certain 
tropical regions, for instance, the Choco area in Colombia, 
where the Negroes at this date are encroaching upon the 

Indians. . , 

The Negro’s position, insists the author, marks the tnump 
of economic and not of geographic conditions. Why be so 
positive? It may well have been the triumph of both. It 
would have made little difference to the Negro if geography 
had something to do \vith it, and it may explain the 
physical thriving of the Negro. Is human experience of four 
centuries of no value at all when set against a fixed idea that 
only economic forces are the ruling factors in shaping um 
destiny? When Bolivar wrote, as he did frequently, to San- 
tander, begging him to set free some thousands of slaves an 
dispatch them to him as soldiers because in the ‘topics his 
white men, drawn from the mountains, were dying like Hies, 
and saying that unless he could secure colored ttoop® his 
campaign would be a failure-was that, too, economic? Or i 
the fact that on the Mamore-Madeira railway, which at a 
terrific cost in lives was built by people brought m from many 
parts of the world, only the Negroes have survived along the 
tracks and have, to all appearances, made a happ> a 1^^^ 

-is that too, not geographical, but only economic a ' 
there to be gained from such monistic theorizing about the 
forces of nature that shape human destiny, except the sa is- 

faction of having supported a dubious point? 

Negro slavery was a fact and a tragedy. But its MUses 
mav have been r^iany rather than one. That would not change 
anything about slavery except the explanation of it. ^ 
not prove the Negro inferior, nor the white superior. No one 
knows anything about the measure of infenonty or '■'P''" ' > 
in the moral sense, and prejudice weights every other . 
ure. Surelv a scholar like Mr. Williams might stop argim g 
an irrelevant matter as if it svere important to the ssue. -H e 
onlv ones who proclaim Negro inferiority are thou- «ho 
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assume their own superiority and that constitutes no evidence 
of tlie point at all. In fact, the very enthusiasm with whidi 
Mr. Williams rises to the diallengc presumes that he takes 
the charge seriously. Is it not about time that we accept the 
historical record for what it is and go on about our business 
of explaining the issues as they arise? A book such as this is 
not a political pamphlet. It is a serious study, and it is a pity 
to spoil it by bending the argument to prove an irrelevant 
theme. The author himself cites the complaints of the whites 
brought into St. Christopher after the abolition of slavery— 
that they wanted to return home because “if we continue 
much longer in this in|urious hot climate (the West Indian) 
death will be the consequence to the principal part of us.” 

In his enthusiasm for an economic explanation, the author 
would whitewash the middle passage by saying that its hor- 
rors were “exaggerated," and lighten the labor of slaves on 
plantations because it did not “differ fundamentally from tli® 
exploitation of the feudal peasant, or the treatment of the 
poor in European cities." 


The freeing of the Negro, James Somerset, by Judge Mans- 
field is minimized because the judge limited himself to saying 
t at the case was not allowed or approved by the law of 
ng and (as if that were not the question at issue), and 
any att^pt to take note of this decision as evidence of a 
1 » ange is condemned as “poetic sentimentality trans- 
lated into modern history." 

r,( B he a child of the Renaissance and a high priest 

interpretation at the same time. If slavery was 
economic forces are the only condi- 
Ihc indif^ r institutions, then why all of 

fie" ,o ‘''<= 

economic ’'“'"='™‘y'' « slavery was just an 

for the worhin" "r^ abolition was merely a new form 
aholilionUts werr*^ dianging economic forces, then the 
economic life tn masters of tlie 

oo right to bo ind”^ ^hen one has 

S he mdig^iant at slavery or slaveholders, or to re- 
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joico m abolition, or to prize freedom, or to give value to any 
code. All of life is a kind of automaton, a predestined pattern, 
dictated by an immutable l.aw, inescapable in its impact, and 
unyielding to any human clfort. Man is a mere tool for the 
working out of a plan, untouclied by any ctlncal bias, un- 
flavored by kindness, unenlightened by wisdom, and indilfer- 
ent to justice or mercy. Destiny is implacable, the uman 
will of no avail, and all strivings mere rcHexes of the economic 
demon that dooms man forever to its own indifferent an 
unmoral ends. The law. the code, the prophecy, and the faith, 
the moral strivings for justice and decency, are witless and 
useless. 

Even Mr. Williams cannot take all of this. He would 
claim that the Negroes have had a few friends, but why 
should they or anyone lay such a claim upon an unethical, 
unsentimental universe? Friendship is sentimental, an sen i 
ment can, as Mr. Williams asserts in a hundred places, have 
no place in history. The Negro has had no justice, ut w y 
claim something that cannot exist in a universe w ere jus ce 
would be impossible, for only economic forces 
what men do? Mr. Williams, in fact, repudiates all ot tne 
values of human life, all traditions, all the tenacious notions o 
right, good and fitting, all of the ideals and belie s t at me 
have stood and died for. These are not just some mg 
perfectly achieved, they are nonexistent. Man is not mere y . 
fallible animal in Mr. Williams’ sight; he is just ^ “g. He is 
duped to serve the false gods of some ethical faith, w ic is 
not only nonexistent but, in the nature of the 
istable. The law of the economic interpretation of history 
ruled ethics out of the pages of history, and where it survive 
it is some misguided sentimentalism that wou 
upon our attention, something we must repudiate in the nain 
of reason, science, and research, plus a doctrine o c 
nomic interpretation of history. ^ 

Now, such an extreme position is neither ” 

history. It is merely a new theology— not even a goo , 

because it is uninspired, it has faiUi in nothing u a v 
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198 formula. It would nile Christ out of the Christian churcli, 
Lincoln and the idea of national unity out of the Civil War, 
Roosevelt and the concept of human dignity out of the battle 
against the Nazis. Tlierc is nothing in the world but a blind 
force which fools people into playing moral roles— fools them! 
The role they play is inconsequential in the affairs of men, 
and the shape of tlic human drama would not have varied by 
a single line if all of the conscientious labors to affect the way 
of man across the face of the earth had not taken place at all. 
Man has nothing to do with history. The game is played by a 
blind and invisible hand, and, like a puppet show, he is pres- 
ent without participating. He is just merely there. 

It is a pity that a good book is spoiled in the making by an 
acrid vehemence that makes Mr. Williams deride his teachers, 
and to attach folly or worse to those who disagree wth him, 
as if by some strange magic he had laid wisdom by the heel 
all by himself. Now, there is some wisdom in diarity, even to 
those who are in disagreement; there is some presumptive 
value in the recognition of hxunan fallibility— a failing common 
to all mortal creatures, even the writers of books. There is no 
absolute evaluation of human experience, for even a great 
scholar knows only a very little and may not understand the 
little he knows. Facts are easily acquired by industry and 
diligence. The meaning of the facts, all of their meaning, is 
beyond the ken of any scholar-perhaps beyond the ken of 
mortal men. r r / 



the prospect 
of violent revolution 10 
in the united states 


THE -WORD ‘‘revolution” is Something with which to conjure 
American public opinion at the moment. ^ 

their strategy on the certainty of revolution, an e u a 
conservatives represented by the National Security 
and the Congressional Committee headed by Represen a ve 
Hamilton Fish are actively concerned wth its possibiU y. 
American business, watching the working out of e ovi 
Five-Year Plan, has qualms and apprehensions of its own. 

But the prospect of revolution is not a new phenomenon 
in America. It was vocal before the Great War, w en 
I. W. W. and the Socialist Party had a pubHeily 
known even to present-day Reds. The hysterica ® 

gripped such public officials as Attorney-Genera a > 
after the Bolsheviks came to power, made the revolu on 

seem imminent indeed. j * v 

If it did not take place in those days it was not due to any 
lack of advertising. The mere whisper of disconten 
pounced upon as evidence of deep-hidden consp^acy. 
not occur then and it seemed for a while that the terror 

Beprintcd, with permission, from he'iehfof" tlm 

(May ,931). pp. sai-s=S. The cssr.y 
depression when there was much talk of rewlu 
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hope, depending upon the point of view, had ceased to be 
real. But now, wtli the depression on hand, with unemploy- 
ment on the increase and witli the middle class discontented 
due to the break in the stock market, it seems to many earnest 
people that the revolution is here, is on its way, will happen 
tomorrow. 

But such a revolution has not taken place and a social 
revolution has not occurred in any industrial country— not 
in the United States, not in England, not in Germany, not 
in any place where modem industry absorbs a large propor- 
tion of the energies and the interests of men. 

We have had revolutions in France, and then the series 
that followed in their wake all over Europe, More recently 
we have had revolutions in Mexico, in Russio, in Turkey, in 
China, in Italy (if that be a revolution), in Bulgaria, in 
Hungary, in Bavaria (the short-lived Bolshevik revolution 
there); but we have had no revolution— no serious attempt 
at a revolution— in any industrial nation. 

That is a strange phenomenon— even stranger when it is 
remembered that the doctrine of social revolution was 
evolved within an. industrial environment and promulgated 
for abolition of capitalism and the social evils it generates, 
n t e face of this promised revolt against capitalism and 
in spite of the harassing fears of those most addicted to 
^vltc and heresy hunting, to the searching out of agitators 
* n t leir more or less gentle crucifixion, nothing of the sort 
t s ta 'en place. In the face of such a fact we must look for 
comparative peace and quiet that indus- 
centjul deluding the United States, have enjoyed in a 
countries” upheaval and catastrophe in agricultural 

clasl^ sTrugglc i™ toW ^ “ 

around which suT ■ I" «'eology- This U.eory, 

foucht h-ic ne -f 1 /"‘Sbty intellectual battles have been 
csls between * t the universally accepted antith- 

for all bcHeve^r absolute evil, dramatized 

5 as a mighty battle between God and the 
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devil. Their repudiation of theology and theological con- 
struct., did not enable the theorists of the social revolution 
from Marx down to escape the impact of this common under- 
lying assumption. It was so deeply rooted that thinking out- 
side of the limits of this antithesis was impossible. It may 
be an irony of fate that the socialists and the revolutionists 
repudiated the drama but unconsciously retained the motive 
about which the drama was postulated. God and the devi 
were denied; but uncompromising conflict between abso- 
lute good and absolute evil was retained. The t eo ogiea 
drama was shifted from heaven to earth— but the inotive w 
the same, God and the devil, good and evil had become 
Labor and Capital. The actors were now human beings, 
whereas they had been "spiritual ones. 

No theory of the class struggle could have been “nceive 
in a world where the older theory of the theo ogica s g 
had not existed for centuries, and had not a sor e 
“spiritual energies” of hundreds of generations. was 
sible only because people believed in a emon, a 
transfer of fear and hate, of hope and adoration, r 
next world to the present, was a comparatively simple ma 
ter and helps to explain the rapid spread of socia is o 
trines, of feelings of despair and hope over so wide an a ea 
in so short a time. This, too, may account for the re i^ 
atmosphere of revolutions— the hymns, the songs, e p » 

the slogans: *' You have nothing to lose but your chains, an 
a world to gain.” All of this is not said in d<=r«ion- It is s. 
in admiratiL of the simple, childlike faith that has inspired 
thousands of men and women in the last fifty ® j 

the best in them to save the world 
embracing evil, “capitalism”— and to establish eav p 

The taking over of the absolute ^ 

and evil made it inevit.able theoretically that the 
should end in cataclysm. No compromise is possible 
God and the devil on any issue, and the 
into Uvo forces completely separated and di\ idcd, . P 
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SOS sentative of two different absolutes, made the acceptance of 
a sudden and violent revolution the only way out in theory 
—and if you grant the premises, in fact. 

In an agricultural counliy' the evil largely arises from 
the concentration of land in the hands of a few. Tlie “Lati- 
fundista” of Mexico was a visible, immediate and present 
source of evil. Tlie destruction of the one implied the destruc- 
tion of the other. Tlie death or disappearance of the lord 
of the manor made the division of the land a possibility— a 
possibility that could be envisaged, that could be seen. The 
revolution was over in Russia when the Maujic took over the 
land of the land-owner, or in Mexico when the peon divided 
the large estate. 

First you killed the owner, then you took his land, then 
you took his cattle, and the revolution was over. So it hap- 
pened in France, in Russia, in Mexico. There was a simple 
objective, a simple remedy— all people could understand the 
e^l, all people could visualize the remedy. Not only that, but 
the evil \vas immediate in the sense that it lived by direct 
P ysical exploitation. The relation between wages and in- 
come for the master was direct. The owner lived in a non- 
competitive world. *Unit cost” was beside the point. He was 
Vno efficiencies, he had no machinery, he 

in ^ ^bout stimulants except the whip— whether 

ditl ^^cxico. That was where the class struggle 

seemed to; that was where personal exploitation 
directe^l ^ where immediate hate was 

opparcntlv nnf” ^ po^'ble in an agricultural country and is 

social ievolmiorSiat'’dTC'"’ ^ 

violence for imm ;i' mean that violence, sporadic 

time. or o^en^ome- 

may not need thp mean that we may not have and 

ism and faith, of marP'^l^^”” despair and folly, of hero- 
different from a violence is sometliing 

socal upheaval Aat u,oves a whole nation- 
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millions of people at one time— for one objective in a great BOS 
cataclysmatic urge that seems to have no bounds. 

A profound social revolution needs a scapegoat-some- 
one who embodies the evil, embodies it and symbolizes it. In 
Russia it was the Czar; in Mexico, General Diaz. In each 
little place it was the Czar’s representative; in Mexico the 
}efe Politico. That scapegoat serves many ends-emotiona 
and practical. All evils derive from him-all power is concen- 
trated in liim-all good will follow his downfall. Such a scape- 
goat is non-existent in an industrial community. Po itira an 
economic supremacy are not synonymous. True enoug , y 
frequently seem to coincide, but tbey are not synonymous 
all times. And in a democracy, and all industrial nations are 
democratic, political and economic powers may over ap, u 
they are not embodied in one person at one time su 
long to make possible a concentration of hate to an 
which makes blood the only means of removing him- Instead 
of having one scapegoat for all evils and at a i . 
industrial community tends to have many , 

at a different time and if at the same time, serving different 

.no.*., 

in democracy, but many. Tliere is not one mas er 
trialism, but many, and they do not impinge ever)^vhere at 
the same time, upon all classes and in the sarne ^ eg 
dustrialism is so decentralized in form and sure y in < ’ 

political concentration to the extent that was 
an older feudal agricultural aristocracy is non f , 
in itself changes the complexity of the Cfqtpc— a 

alone would make a social revolution in the ni e 

violent revolution— difficult. 

But this fact does not stand alone. 
makes for many classes, and not for a c ass. 
absurd to deny the existence of profound strugg cs 
different social groups, or. if you will, classes ^'j^r sense 
Slates. But that is not a class struggle m the ^ 

against the background of which U.e older theory of resolu 
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204 tion is postulated. We have our struggles between big and 
little capitalists, between industries, between the lower mid- 
dle class and the upper middle class, between one industrial 
group and another, between the country and the city, be- 
tween farmers and worlcers, behveen workers themselves. 

One needs to know the more or less primitive agricultural 
community that has provided the battle-ground for the social 
revolutions of the last ccntuiy' to realize how homogeneous 
its experience is, as compared to ours. The peon, the moujih, 
the French peasant— each in his place— lived a life that had 
a rhythm between himself and that of his fellow’s. Not only 


was there a common relationship between master and peon, 
hut a common physical and emotional ih)-!!™, a common set 
of tools, a common relationship to tlie seasons, a common 
re ationship to the soil, all of which bred a basis of psycho- 
logical and emotional structure that could be welded into 
one orce, that could be forged into a unit of activity in the 
race of a common enemy. 

No such experience unites our people, not merely in tlic 
gfoops, not even in the same industry. If yor« 
pntri ^hink of the difference between the railroad 

laborer. It is not merely a difference 
exneriP^^* ^ psycholo^cal difference bred from different 
and ner^^’ ^ different relationship to the social, economic, 
in whioK fh ^ important of all, to the technological w’orld 

Peonle li-i essentially different things, 

life-and one'"^ •'’I'™ *'»! fatalism of “primiUve" 

watched the agricultural life. One who has 

absolute comma between a master and a peon— 

arose of a absolute obedience— a fatalism that 

as in Mexico bridge— a difference 

food, of habitation culture, of clothes, of 

seen that \vi\\ underst aspiraUons-anyone avho has 

''’hat ^ "taan by saying tliat it was 
only in terms of ^ change could be envisaged 

" because it involved a total 
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change-the very foundaHons of the world had to topple 203 
before the slightest improvement could be made. The exist- 
ing social structure was encrusted hard and could only be 
broken. It could not be mended and it could not be bent, t 
is from that hard setting that the theory of social cataclysm 

is derived. _ 

But ours is essentially a world of compromise. e 
divergence of experience makes compromise inevita e. 
struffsle for compromise is frequently bitter and b oo y, 
the attempt to compromise is often defeated. But rom t le 
mere fact that in an industrial society differences are gra e 
and groups are varied, changes and compromises are ® ^ 
in parts and patches, in groups and places, in ^ 

without at one swoop changing the whole wor . is pe ^ 
haps is as significant a fact in shaping the socia ps>c 
of industrial society as anything that one can pick on. 

But a v'orld of compromise is a world of y*'* 

—of valuations— of individualism. There is no in 
die Mexican village. There was apparently none m the - 
sian ^^ir— that is illustrated by the ease with w 11c com * 
are obeyed and orders executed, even today, in t ic 
village in Russia, and why even in Mexico t e xery p • 

Supremo Gohierno carries a flavor which is tota ) omn 
gible to one bred in an industrial world. It isn t cur, 
custom, it is habit, it is the conditioned obedience 
command. Industrial experience docs not ^ 

basis for common obedience, for common fait 1, or co 
idealism. , , .^1 , -- 

Ours is an individualistic world. Good or "S"' “ 
wrong, such it is. We work, not for our cit) , or our ) oc , 
our community, not even for our family. Increasing) 
work for ourselves. One needs only to be wnscous of U e 
people about him to realize how lonely our i e las it 
how isolatctl, how seU-centcretl. how uiisoci.i . i« 
basis upon which to construct a universa ta n 
utopi-a- Tliere mav Iw occasion.'il ngreement yP®” . . 

specific objtxt. hut that is nexxr unanimous as it is 
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208 Mir, or in the Pueblo. Agreement in general has become 
impossible. A Mexican Indian in trying to convey the public 
opinion of the village upon some matter in dispute remarked: 
“Say the children, say tlie women, say the men, says the 
whole village.” He left no one out. Such general agreement 
has become impossible among ourselves. 

Social revolutions have presupposed a community— people 
living together for a long time, having common interests that 
are permanent, common attitudes that are inbred, common 


ideals that arise from a common experience and the possi- 
bility of a universal rage. We drift from city to city, from 
industry to industry, from East to West, from North to South, 
from job to job. Our friends change, our neighbors change, 
our stimuli change, and the “Elks,” the “Masons” do not pro- 
vide an adequate substitute. We will continue to move. That 
is in the nature of industrialism: new industries, new raw 
materials, new tools, new power. We have no community and 
cmnot have any. And without it a revolution seems impos- 
sible, or at least extremely unlikely. 

constant movement has a peculiar effect upon the 
^ 0 t e mass. It stimulates on the one hand “individual- 
, other hand “cynicism.” If you wish for an 

practicality of American life, here it is. 
the wnrU^ u ^^W^tment is so great that compromise with 
But YOU ^ essentially an instrument of survival, 

losinp again \vithout 

nicnt JcecD. practical because our environ- 

« your racbcir 

people and thcir^L”^- ” “^Platility as an attitude toward 
promise the utoni. i° i"'™ ordinarily assumes. To 
futile gesture, and onlv'tb' *" 

Tlic peetdiar floatinn Jl ° ‘""oeent indulge in the c.\ercise. 
social set and sviih of our world has changed the 

p'e. Tlmir ver.. !if„ „f ^"^'^'■'’'“Eioal mahc-i.p of our pco- 
™*iipromisc m.akes them incredulous. 
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It makes them selective. Tlie general credulity of an agricul- 207 
tural community is an ideal sounding-board for any doctrme. 

But an industrial community is rather different, as the 
churches have discovered. The people are selective. They 
pick and choose. They have to live in this world of ours. But 
they pick and choose not only jobs and professions, but books 
and magaanes, they pick out their special favorites on the 
radio, and in the movie, and in the newspaper. 

Universal education has strengthened and postered this 
selectiveness, this individualism, this cynicism. There is no 
“instinct of the herd” in an industrial society. There may not 
even be herds. And we have long suspected that there are 
no instincts. Education is a good thing, of course; at least so 
we all believe. But whether it is a good thing or not it is as 
essential to industrialism as are letters to the alphabet, an 
eyes to see the light with. Reading, \vriting, and arit metic 
may not be the rock upon which capitalism is built, 
are so essential that they are increasing everywhere ^yit t e 
machine. The information, ideas, suggestions poured in upon 
one are so numerous, conflicting, and varied, that cymwsm 
is a natural and perhaps a healthy by-product, perhaps t eir 
most important by-product. After all the I m from Missoun 
attitude is but a popular version of the scientific attitu e o 
mind. The general result of all of this is simple enoug 
makes for a competition of loyalties, ideals, plans, 
promises. The divergence of experience in the physica an 
social world is made still greater by the divergence in e 
intellectual by-product that it brings forth. The wor 
to have unity, uniformity, faith, so essential for the csta is i 
ment of heaven upon earth, or the reaching of it m 
beyond. 

A common faith becomes impossible, differences o opin 
ion inevitable, and in a democrat^' desirable. Not on^ ocs 
incredulity increase but volubility as well, \\licrc wc tiscc 
to have one prophet we have a thousand, where ^^e use o 
have one faith we liave hundreds. It is, perhaps, no accu cn 
that in the United States, where experience is most divergen , 
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where common-school education is so widespread and indi- 
vidualism is so rampant, we should have so many religions. 
We will follow no man’s creed but our own, and go to no 
heaven but the one we build. But tliat is not a good ground 
for a profound social upheaval. And it should be remembered 
that all profound social upheavals have occurred in countries 
where the mass of the people were not only agriculturists, 
not only confined and rooted in communities, not only fol- 
lowers of some common faith, but credulous because they 
were illiterate. There has been no social revolution in any 


country where the mass of the people could read and write, 
and one of the reasons is that reading and wTiting make peo- 
ple vocal and voluble. They acquire opinions, and still more, 
they acquire a desire to express them. The quiet patience of 
the agricultural community which harbors its pain, sorrow, 
and rage for a final outburst in some sudden upheaval is here 
ta ‘en out in talk; the more schooling, the more talk; and the 
more talk the less likelihood of a revolution. 

• individualizing process of industrialism has generated 
^ a peculiar sense of social conscious- 

ness. is is certainly clear from tlie many and varied pur- 
P ^ I animate men and women in modem society. The 
pnro has destroyed uniformity of experi- 

thp <3estroyed a sense of responsibility for 

of a univp”*^ ? ividual experience. The very disappearance 
difficultv has increased interest in the immediate 

r<;sponsfbni"y.'Tl,Vi’nd-*M'’“v indiv-idual 

from her ndividualizmg process has tom woman 

selective. Btu n , purposeful, resourceful, cynical, 

cumstances— fanul*”' 'nation of physical and traditional cir- 
grcalcr interest in rti greater leisure, 

of tlic. public 

mon. Tlic activities of greater extent than 

inercusing evidence otllwlfTc" Sf'® 
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Whatever traditional reasons have made them conserva- S09 
tive, industrial culture has made them aggressive and pur- 
poseful, and the right to be counted politically has made 
them effective in helping shape public policy and public 
opinion. The full weight of the participation of women m 
public life is difficult to measure. But it is increasing X ® ^ 
tive. No revolution is possible in the United States agains 
the will of American women, and one would be g orious y 
optimistic who believed that such support would be avai - 
able. It would be less available than that of the men in eac 
particular instance, and for that reason more effective in 
shaping of the changes in particulars by whic 
society seems to shift from position to position. T e pow 
women to reform the world in little ways is e sou ^ 
their power to make a revolution difficult. No revo u on 
ever taken place in any country where the women ° 
land had an equal voice and more time than t e me 
determine the range of public policy. ^ 

But this whole process of individualization is ^ 
way of describing the ’"democratization of in ® 

What is important about democracy is the act a 
vides channels for a grievance. That is its ba«c ^n ri 
to political technic. The channels need not e irec , 
need not be immediately effective— they nee on ^ . 

Their mere existence guarantees that they w u ^ , 

prove effective when public pressure makes t e groo 
enough. So long as the individual feels reasona y 
that he is counted in the final judgment, so oi^ ccpntial 
grievance lack the poignancy Uiat makes b oo e e 
clement in the solution of a problem. 

As a by-product of the democratic process would 

tain sense of give and take, of "sportsmans up, '■ , 

have been and was impossible in a crustifie an .. 
feudal world. Tlie congralulaHon of the “ passing of 


njuuiu worm. i ne coiigr.iiui.n»w»' < 

by the unsuccessful one is hut the repetition o ic p. 

the silver cup to the winning team, for a * j„*cicli 

logical process involved is not essentially diffcrcn 
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210 of these cases, and is possible only because no issue involves 
all of life, no battle is eternally lost, no cause ever hopelessly 
defeated, no promise absolutely unkept. This is, after all, part 
of the give and take, part of the "compromise,” part of the 
cynicism,” of valuation—you today and I tomorrow— that 
is true in business, in politics, in sportsmanship. We have 
therefore a mobile world, literary, vocal, cynical, compromis* 
aggressive, and individualistic, with shifting values— and 
changing group loyalties, with political play (like the foot- 
ball game), a source of method as well as a source of power 
and hope. In such a world, a social revolution is not con- 
ceivable. 


the social function 
of trade unionism IX 


OF THE GREAT CHANGES occuning 10 ouf time puWic attention 
has mainly been attracted to those social movements that in 
historical perspective will probably appear as of lesser sig- 
nificance. The Socialist, Communist, Nazi, and Fascist erup- 
tions, now so widely visible, may prove secondary manifesta- 
tions of a deeper rift which has remained, if not unnoticed, at 
least until recently not fully appreciated. The popular up- 
heavals, so compelling in their sweep as to seem cataclysmic 
in their import, are of passing sigaificance because they rest 
upon general doctrine subject to modification as the fashions 
in the prevailing ideas change. If this dependence upon 
ideological formulae is a certain evidence of inner debility, 
their use of force to pattern the social design, dictated by 
the formula, assumes a competence to model and freeze man 
'vithin some preconceived mold which is contrary to experi- 
ence. The fantasies of a fertile imagination, under whatever 
name, are not strong enough to hold the protean flux of the 
people of the earth in an ideological strait jacket; and the 


Reprinted, witli permission, from PolUlcol Science Quarterly, LXII 
(June 1947). pp. 161-194. This essay nroWded the background idea 
for A rhilosopmj of Labor (New York: iUfred A. Knopf, 1950; London: 
Jonathan Ca^, 1964, under the title, TIte True Society), 
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S13 use of force toward that end means, as it always has, that the 
role is temporary, the end violent 

These vast, but in their nature secondary, movements arc 
merely symbolic of an underlying drift of the economy, which 
involves a natural, or rather organic, clustering of men about 
their work. This fusion has been going on for a long time, 
largely unplanned, responsive to immediate needs, irrepres- 
sible but inarticulate concerning its own purposes— because 
on the whole the trade-union movement did not know what 
they were. The lack of an "ideology” kept the movement 
from being obtrusively vocal, obscured its significance, and 
permitted other more self-conscious and more immediately 
political groups— the Communists, Nazis, and Socialists— to 
00 upon it with a certain commiserating tolerance or to cast 
irect aspersion upon it, as something of no great im- 
portance. But its very lack of ideas made it strong, enabled 
0 concentrate upon immediate ends without wasting its 
energies in a futUe pursuit of the “will-of-the-wisp." It could 
generation after generation, with many fail- 
inri! f • S*'®^«ally accommodating itself to a changing 

nr rr.* ®*^vironment and, without challenging the political 
arifl at the time, nay while even espousing 

within^ m" them, gradually acquiring place and power 
that 1 until suddenly it dawned upon men 

being /^''cc-not an idea but a force-had come into 
of the eenn ^’epresents a change in the very structure 
a new dir.''"'' “ ‘hat it ha 7 compelled 

force p'lemiaur “ 

society itself is invdvfd”' balance of contemporary 

•o the tradc^imir *** reader that the reference is 

fusion of men, eilLMiTlt!'™'' fnaphasis is upon the 
tries, and >inon respective trades or in indus- 

and to call this There is nothing static about it; 

century and a half process, that has now for a 

problem to be solvo/i^** ^ more or less public concern, a 
solved « a quaint commeumry upon our in- 
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sulated optimism. It is still true that books are being written ZIS 
upon the labor problem-a problem to which the authors, by 
implication, have a solution. But the trade-union movement 
is not a problem. It is a process giving rise to innumerable 
conflicts because it has incalculable consequences. Its m u- 
ence is felt at every point just because it affects every phase 
of modem society. The trade-union movement-movement is 
not soluble. There is nothing in modern political or socia 
technique that can write jinis to this flux-or even give i 

permanent direction. _ , 

It is no more a soluble “problem” than was the rise of the 
middle class. As we look back upon the centuries of conflict 
which record the slow, patient, unconscious, but continuous 
and at times violent transition from a prepon erant y eu ^ 
to a preponderantly middle-class, commercial and industnal 
commonwealth, it is perfectly clear that there was nothing he 
older society could have done Uiat would have prevented th _ 
newer design from taking shape. If there was a pro cm, 
it was to find a way for the changes, or the metamoriiliosis, 
occur with as little violence and destruction as possible. An 
SO it is with the trade-union movement. ^ 

Though the trade-union movement is essentially cons . - 
tive because it is concerned with the detail, the immediate it 
is profoundly revolutionary in outcome. IMiat is mvo \e 
broader than any political platform or part)' pro^am imm 
ately envisioned. Likewise, in proper historical Pf ‘ ’ 

the rise of the middle class was more broadb’ 
the French Revolution, the Reform Bill m Great Bri a , 
revolutions of iSqS in central Europe, or the hundred “f 
other political upheavals recorded in history- from ic p 
of the Reformation down to our o«-n lime. It is in this sc 
that the Communist movement in Russia, the Nan cp’-c--" »' ■" 
Gemianv, or the socialiralion projects in U.e conteniporar) 
world arc nicrclv incidents in a wide dnft. TIic issuts • • • 
have heen obscured because, in « world where ' crhahranon 
has become something of a public mania, the verh.i utter- 
ance endosvs the conscious and deliberate project, and then- 
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SI4 


fore the thing of secondary significance, with a seemingly 
primary importance. 


rr HAS been reported on the "grapevine” that the late presi- 
dent Roosevelt inquired of Philip Murray, tlie leader of the 
ifTTfisc nf basic dif- 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, what was the basic dif- 
ficulty in industrial relations, and that Murray replied “in- 
security. This simple word "insecurity” if translated into a 
phrase individual economic insecurity” is from a special 
angle descriptive of our modern “industrial epoch.” What the 
Industrial Revolution did to the individual, and especially 
to the individual laborer, was to disrupt his society, tear him 
oose fmm a traditional family and communal mooring and 
throw him upon his own resources. Tlie timeless custom of 
®mg a member of a community, of belonging to a landed 
estate, of carrying on one's work in a family or a cottage 
m nstry, 0 being identified with a guild, of having a “mys- 
ety, m short, of being interlaced within a society as a 
Person and having a specific “status " wore away more 
in varying degrees. Man, for the first time 

been r, ^ 7 ^^ mdividualized to an extent he had never 

men unfortunate “masterless” 

first timp tinkers or scholars; but here, for the 

Eet a loVi* ^”1 made independent. If he could 

gulll’ or’ cT i ™ ^ 
chances whir.!, ^ complex technological and economic 
political ^^mtegration-social, economic, 

here. But the known to need detailing 

moorings was consequence of this loosening of the 

embrace larger and 7 ^^^” process spread, it tended to 

and more elements *®otions of the community and more 
embraced not mercl° ^ ^ Population. The individualization 
young, skilled and^^Vn^^^ 

sections of the comirT* •» spread through most 

“status" melted awav ^ society of traditional 

•y and became increasingly composed of 
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isolated, equal, and independent persons who for the first 
time became responsible only to themselves and irresponsible 
for the well-being of anyone-even of their closest relatives. 
The atomizaHon of society had been set in motion, and it was 
never completed, even in the most industrialized societies, 
for there is no absolute consistency or logic to a social move- 
ment. except in theory. But its effects were sufficiently deep 
and broad to characterize an age and to lay the foundations 
for a series of conflicting social and political upheavals o 
which we. in our own time, are the unwitting heirs. 

This broad consequence was symbolized by the increasing 
substitution of a money for a real wage. As the payment o 
an individual wage to an individual laborer-man. woman, 
or child-steadily supplanted the acquisition of an income, 
mainly in kind, that supplied an entire family, the 
of society was accelerated; for a money wage ma e c i 
independent of their parents, made the old and young equal 
to each other or made the younger better than their elders 
made it possible for sons to lord it over their at er. an 
even daughters competent to abandon the family roof and 
live “independent" lives. Hordes of individual men women 
and even children drawn from different towns, and from dif- 
ferent countries, were throum together i" “ 

slums to find, as individuals, the way to t e goo i > 
had formerly been provided by the family, the d'^ch the 
guild and the community. Tlie isolated individual-free, lire 
sponsible, and independent-dominated the sc^e (P.tti 

burgh was once described as a city of onely. '-"S •= 

lonely, hut free, independent, and eqiial.) Man ^s rce. if 

he had a job; independent, because he could 

equal to his fellows, because each had an OPP-*'- ” 

i^casurcd by his competence to earn a living. Eq 'ah > ^ 

the worker took on a peculi.ar l«-isl-to earn a 

It came to mean equality for 

job and hold it proved to be the lest of 

condition of surv ival itself. A kind of free-for-all ^ame the 

cunuii on ui sv economic 

prevailing rule among men. ana me -w 
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S16 milieu was sufBciently fluid to make room at tlic top for 
many who had the energy, competence, skill, or shrewdness 
to swim with the tide and outstrip their competitors. But that 
was for the exceptional, the fortunate, the strong, and the 
ruthless. The mass of men found the going hard, the life a 
lonely one, and the vaunted freedom and equality something 
of a burden. 


THIS broad social trend filled into a prevailing theory of poli- 
tics that endowed the individual with inherent and equal 
rights, privileges, and immunities, that presumed eaeh to 
possess all of those moral and intellectual traits which would 
make him the best judge of what was of the greatest inter- 
est and use, and that ascribed to each a certain inner light 
with which he could discern the fine distinctions bet^veen 
good and evil, right and wrong, and take that course which 
was best for him and therefore for society. The economists 
predisposition to an extreme 
saying that economic relationships between 
men, ree and untrammeled, would result in a kind of 
ompetitive harmony, where each man would get his just 
inwf" if unconsciously, would be help- 

all mf. natural harmony that was represented by 

the InPi^^f each for his o\vn interest. \Vliat 

cient nnt° 1 • ^ ^ imputed was that each man was suffi- 
equal ^elf-sufficient individuals were 

live rcIatioTi V ^”'°”Ssuch equal individuals only a competi- 

‘he design 

!>nd was dorivcTf rom* r 

personal, for on tin. r, • "• morality was completely 

inner man coXte TTel' 1 '”■= 

nvil; and, in economics " I"?®® 

-ehmanthel.es.iudg;„thrr2vef-" 


scheme. 


TImbodyofdoctrim 


e role in the harmonious 
endowed atomization of society with 
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a kind of moral purpose. The breaking down of customaty 
and ancient “mysteries” that had clustered men together m 
small groups about some commonly held value, belief, or 
function was described as a good and progressive sign; and in 
its extreme form it may be said to have taken on the proposi 
tion that that society was best in which organized social rela- 
tions and responsibilities were least. One need but 
certain avowed implications of Malthusianism and the tooth 
and claw” perversions of the theory of the surviva ° ^ ® 
fittest and the currency gained by such doctrines as tee 
embodied in Herbert Spencers Man Versus the State. The 
theoretical justification for individualism seemed to he m the 
fact that man was related to the government vertica ly, each 
by himself, and to the society horizontally not at all. It this 
is too strong a statement, then he was related to the society 
through his immediate family which was, however, mere y 

an extension of his own personality. . 

In those circumstances it was natural to assume that th 
government was best which governed least. If true harmony 
was to be found in the unimpeded compehtive rebtionship 
between men, no other conclusion could be draw n, e re 

of events cast doubt, not upon the theory, but upon t le c 
promise the theory had accepted, that is, that t lat 
ment was best which governed least. Men looking a ou 
world as it developed under the early impact o t le n 
Revolution began to question not its implicit beneficence so 
much as what seemed to them the needless suffering and ei i 
resulting from the perversion of the governmen an 
abuse of the powers it had. If that government was cs 
which governed least, then to anarchists 
goveniment was best which governed not at a , la , i • . 

removed itself from the scene and permitted d.esc sc f- 
sufiicient, morally competent indinduas to ? 

natural harmony imeom.plcd by legal interference. That w.m 

one solution of the difficulty. _ , 

The socialists offcrwl another one. They 
wliole theoretical formula from Locke, through u. 


m 
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218 Danvin, plus Hegel. Individuals were still equal; but, through 
the control of the government, some of them, the propertied 
ones, here called the bourgeoisie, oppressed the propcrtylcss, 
here called the proletariat. The class in each case is composed 
of individuals, and the ideal remains individual felicity. “To 
each the full product of his labor” is purely individualistic 
philosophy with a new bias. But here, under the new version, 
that government is best which governs most, for in fact it 
now governs as much as is needed to keep the bourgeoisie in 
their possessions and the poor in their poverty. The implied 
notion in the socialist doctrine that the state will ultimately 
wither away is understood to mean when the time comes that 
all men are truly equal. The notion of the equal endoNvment 
of each individual is thus the essential prerequisite for each 
variation of this underlying formula that would explain the 
process of industrialization and its impact upon modem 
society. We thus have three solutions to this problem— that 
government is best which governs least, that government is 
best which governs not at all, and that government is best 
which governs most. Most of the social movements of the 
last century and a half in the Western World are in some 
measure a quarrel over this argument-the degree of govern- 
mental responsibiUty for individual felicity. 


the cunenl, however, was not all one way. There is no simple 
gic to a road social trend; and while the theory and the 
'll! were mainly concerned with either fostering or 

Hftn '^^riain consequences of the increasing atomiza- 
beinr ^*oother and unheralded movement came into 

where > ^ theory without repudiating it and, 

O'™ 4 the pfocoss of 
Ihc individinl ? individualization and isolation of 

dcstrovinir tli ^ ntinnl and independent, but, by 
O'cn, made them economically helpless and morally adrift. 
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The element of personal insecurity and isolation lay like a 
pall upon all men-not merely the svorkers. Men had knovvn 
insecurity previously, but not as individuals. They la in 
fact known it throughout the ages-pcstilence, drought, war, 
and earthquake-hut insecurity was collective. The com- 
munity or the family or the city was involved. Men had then- 
fortunes and misfortunes in common. Now, however, 
thing new had come to bear upon the destiny of men. Mis- 
fortune came to be personal, and frequently the eauses thereof 
were invisible. 

More to the point, however, was the personal helplessness 
of the individual worker in the face of his employer. The 
reduction of all resource for life to a money income ma e t 
holding of a job imperative; and in the new circumstance t 
job was in the hands of an employer to give and to ta 
without warning and even without explanation, s e n 
dustrial Revolution became more inclusive in its e ects, more 
and more individuals were cast into complete epen ence 
upon the job; and as business enterprises grew arger an 
larger, the personal contact between the wor 'er an is 
employer grew less and less, and the element o possi 
reasonableness and moral identity between the two ecam 
less and less. A new phase in the structure of t e econom 
had come into being— numerous individually he p ess person , 
each impersonally dependent upon a common emp oyer, a 
none individually competent to assert either 
nomic influence upon shaping the conditions o eir ^ 
or even to influence their retention of the job t ey a . y 


were equal in their helplessness. v • j ,c. 

What they had in common was their employer, the in - 
try they worked in, the hours they labored, the bench or th 
machine they worked at, the wage rate they receiv... , 
foreman who ruled over them, the materials t ey . 
with, the whistle that called them from leir e s 
morning or brought a halt to their labors. In a i on, 
had each otlier in common. Tliey worked toget er , 

same bench, inside the same mill, or mine, strugg c 
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1 each 


the same refractory materials, and were dependent upon c 
oUier’s cooperation. He who failed in the assembly line, or 
delayed the flow of materials, affected the entire group. Some- 
thing new had happened. The process of atomization which 
had gathered these individuals from many places by the in- 
ducement of an individual money wage, and the theory which 
asserted that each man stands and falls by himself, had now 
tlirown them together into an interdependent relationship 
where the growth of a sense of identity became inevitable. 
Men were so physically grouped together in the industrial 
process that they discovered a moral dependence upon eadi 
other and a basis of common faith, interest, and objective. 

Their individual helplessness was apparent to each. Their 
collective strength was to be discovered. But the fact that it 
could be discovered lay in the psychological identity that 
common association and common individual dependence 
upon the same outside source of power had provided. Their 
common association and experience gave them a common 
language-the language of the craft, tlie job, the shop, and 
the industry. They shared the infinitely variable talk about 
t e job— interesting in its repetitious monotony because it de- 
tailed the daily round and gave them a vocabulary locally 
meaningful. The common employer acted as the catalytic 
agent t at crystallized them into a self-conscious group. The 
atomization consequent upon the payment of an individual 
money wage was in time to be defeated by the fusing of men 
oge er unctionally, and this functional coalescence became 
game lasis upon which the trade-union movement has 
grown and ^yhieh, i„ fact, made it inevitable, 
factnrv organizer of the trade union is the shop, the 

leader * industry. The agitator, the labor 

spite of ‘'^""Ounces the existing fact. This is true in 

union. The°pro“« IT™ “ 

'Vide an are^ il mnrt bn 1°\ T ® 

quenco of the snrci<l 77 

leader not mernW ‘ industry. The trade-union 

y symbolizes the existence of n group already 
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forged but also expresses its grievances derived from the 
common experience. The hours of labor, the conditions under 
which it is done, the rates of pay, the securities in the job 
are defined by the job and the market conditions under which 
it e.xists. The union represents the spontaneous grouping ot 
workers, thrown together functionally as individuals, for the 
manifestation of that moral identity and psychological unity 
which men working together always discover, ■ discover be- 
cause they need it and could not live without it. There is 
nothing new about this. The fact that it takes fte orm o 
trade union is a historical accident, conditioned by die t^e 
of relaUonship the machine imposes and the doctrine 
facilitated the assembly of the men in the first instance, 
individualization and the insecurity derived from a compe 
tive market, in which labor was a commodity like any otiie , 
made collective action the only means of asserting , 
status of the individual. The trade union, as visi e evi 
that man was not sufficient unto himself, a ways exis e 
local basis originally, was generally unpremeditated, had 
long-range plL. was often “provoked" by die breakmyt 
some unwritten rule which had grown up in the re a i P 
between “master and man.” and had only immediate and 
Specific ends. 
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THE trade-union movement represents a return to an 
and socially “normal” ^^'ay of life on the part of the men 
skilled and unskilled, who do the labor of the worl ^ 
historical record has any meaning, dicn w e must ass j 

a sense of identity among men engaged in a voa^^o ‘ 
trade, industry, or occupation is an organic re a ions "P 
function. Men functionally identified deve op a sense 
part of the social universe which is peculiarly their own and 
which thev, in fact, can share with no one else. “1’ , 

wise e.xpliin the fact that the guild for traders, enaftm en 
and artisans is a seemingly universal phenomenon, -nie c 
were guilds in China at least a thous.md years ago; ... India 
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222 we know of them in 600 b.c. They were prevalent in ancient 
Japan, were widely scattered and of long duration in the 
Islamic world, existed in Greece and in Rome, and were 
common features of town life in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages and beyond. Tliese guilds lasted for centuries; in some 
instances, as in India, perhaps for millennia, and in parts of 
the world they still persist. They seemed always to carry with 
them the same sort of group responsibility, special distinc- 
tion, social or religious identihcation, that set them apart as a 


group— sometimes little groups, as must have been the case 
with the 1,100 guilds in Istanbul in 1640. But, large or small, 
these groups had some authority, distinction, and recogniz- 
able personality. Their position in the sight of the law varied 
from time to time and place to place, but there are long 
periods when they had corporate standing, when their deci- 
sions were considered as part of the law-or at least when 
the judges took their decision into consideration. They owned 
pri^erty and had claims upon the property of their members, 
it they died intestate. They setUed disputes among their mem- 
ers, dealt with questions of hours, wages, equality, ap- 
prenticeships, admissions to the craft; and controlled many, 
not most, of those thin^ that are an essential part of any 
m e su ject to the vagaries of a market. Membership be- 
c me m some instances hereditary so that the descendants of 
sVoVT.. father's trade and profes- 

sHto n guilds were under strict control of the 

other ^ Rome after the fourth century— at 

they did in ^ control of the municipality— as 

City Counpil 3^ guilds formed the 

ohjcctives '^''®’T"’hcre they seemed to seek 

supply by ilerminc lb ‘riud to control the labor 

They controlled '"‘ranee into the croft, 

sought equality for each ‘""'s "S'di 

from undue eompetilim'^'' w ^ protected their mcm- 

for security and for arable ‘'"“y 

stable monopoly market. Membership 
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became a privilege, often hereditary; or, as in India, often 2^3 
identified with a given eastc. 

We have said enougli to indicate that for ages before the 
Industrial RevoluUon labor in other occupations than in agn- 
culture-and in agriculture, too. it was organized about a 
manorial court-was associated labor; and the association or 
guild, always carried with it a sense of craft, ^ ’ 

conformity, honor, and responsibility. Every giii ^ * 

particular saint, its niche in the church, its 
its peculiar customs, powers, and laws. Genera y 
ically administered, it enforced its decisions y co ec 
action, strikes, boycotts, ostracism, and seeming y po i ica 

influence as well. . ^ 

The changing condition of the market-the difficulbes ot 

maintaining the rules of a limited monopoly imp ici 
guild structure, the increase of the business c asses, g 
commerce and the developing use of 
guild organization increasingly precarious. But its na . 
tion by legal enactment in France in 1776 and ^791 and 1 
England in 1814 and 1835. and later in Germany and other 
European countries, marks a revolutionary epa r 
the historically “normal” relationship amo^ men ^ 
ally grouped together. The theory of self-su ciency an 
vidu!lisni, as applied to the worker, ran counter to histoncal 
experience. The early appearance of the trade union in jde 
of legal opposition, as well as its survival in t e ac 
numerable obstacles, was the reasserlion of . 

of men physically associated in labor. The nee or 

a vehicle that would express the identity o^he^oup p 
imperative. The older functions performe an 
fied by the guild now reasserted themselves in a 

”®"le of the new trade union was different because 
the structure ot the economy within winch it wl« es a 
itself had greatly changed. The older small-scale 
and family organization that had been the pHallv 

business and of commerce was being modified, especially 
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224 after the middle of the nineteenth centur}', into a nonpro- 
prietary, impersonal and corporate form, where the owner 
—that is, the owner of shares— and the wageworker were 
almost equally divorced from immediate moral responsibility 
for the enterprise from which each made his living. 


THE nature of trade unionism, then, has been conditioned by 
the structural change ^vilhm the economy. In terms of both 
theory and practice, labor is considered impersonal, pecuni- 
ary, and fluid. A man is hired for the job by the day or even 
by the hour. Not only is he free to leave his job, but the doc- 
trine of competition and personal advantage made it theoreti- 
cally advisable for him to do so if a “better” job was available. 
He had no moral responsibility to the employer, to the enter- 
prise, to the craft, to the body politic— only to himself, and his 
a vantage was measured by pecuiary returns, that is, the 
price of labor. Thus theory fitted a substantial body of actual 
experience. The enormous migration of labor from rural to 
urban communities, and from foreign countries as well, the 
mgh labor turnover, Uie persistent sampling of different jobs 
y workers, in their search for a better niche, the ebb and 
ow o emp oyment with the economic cycle, the periodic 
nln^^ occupation in seasonal industries, the shifts in em- 
inrliif- A f horn technological improvements, all 

^ ^-bit of wandering, and an 
deny “idifference to any given job. This does not 

w'* Ob I of stability and identity 

..tS «>• — “"s - "• 

iob onlTSclonh b^bveen the workH ond the 

equally siRrificant 1''’'= 


one was a similar chanae in the relation- 

Jr nn/l * 1 — aL.. , 0 _ 


- O WlIC 

s™:rsi::r: '“"g ~ Ti,: mu^^rof 

n large hundreds of thousands-in 

out direct «sponsibi% o”'™ a!”^ " 

y commitment; and if they are 
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dissatisfied they sell their holdings and buy into another enter 
prise. They arc like llic worker who seeks a better jo , lo 
gets tired working in one plaee, who stands in ine wai mg 
for employment or who seans the news advertisements to see 
if a good opportunity is opening in some other p ace. 
thus have a double fluidity-both of labor and of ownerslnp- 
and a double moral irresponsibility. In each case t le con 

line motif is pecuniary. , , i r 

Tlie proprietarj- ownership by the individual, the family 
or the partnership, where the living to he gaine was 
tioned by an insistent attention to details, by persona c 
cem. worry and skill, by the fact that the owner was really 
personally responsible, has thus given ^vay to a ui , p 
sonal, nonmoral relation to the industries from w ic p 
draw their livings. The structural change f -Lnor. 

corporation is not merely its size, its great \yea , i s 
sonality and its pecuniary commitment. It is m w “ 
done to ownership. Under the corporate form, owne 
not only impersonal but also fluid. The pure aser o 
has an ownership of which he can divest imse a 
meat’s notice, and he measures the prospect o pro 
that bedevil the subtlest of psychologists ' 

and the other stockholders own the industry, ut ey 
acquainted with the managers; they do not even 
names of the board of directors. They make no d^rsions a 
fecting the enterprise; they feel no direct 
operations; and they would he incapable of “P":?'”® 
sound judgment upon its multitudinous pro ems 
upon to do so. The industry is operated by the ‘ S 
the name of the osvners, the 

little or no stock in the industry; and while the g 
in fact responsible to the ou-ners, whom they do ^ 

in practice they report to the board of directors "Im “g^" 
may or may not be skilled in the problems of ‘h® ; 

Tlicse directors arc in fact, even if not in theory J 

the managers to be elected by the owners, and 

duty ns directors is to approve the policies asked f > 
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management and submitlcd to the stockholders, for whom 
the directors act. 

This anomalous and unlooked-for outcome, where both 
owners and labor have no spiritual identification wth their 
source of livelihood, is not durable. It is not possible that a 
society shall continue which requires that the mass of the folk 
who make their living through ownership or labor shall have 
no concern with the source of their livelihood. The difficulty 
is upon us, even if its recognition has lagged behind the facts. 

In its essence, trade unionism is a resoilsion against the 
social atomization, on one hand, and the divorce of o\vner and 
worker from their historical function as moral agents in in- 
dustry, on the other. If there is any meaning that can be 
derived from the persistent grouping of men about their tools 
or within their industry, it is the vcr>' clear attempt to reassert 
human experience, namely, that work must fill a social, a 
moral, as well as an economic role. The vacuum created be- 
tween the job and the man has proved intolerable; and it 
cannot be filled by higher wages, shorter hours, better con- 
ditions of labor, music in the shops, or baby clinics. Man has 
^ f something real, purposeful, useful, creative; he 

h’'^^ bis industry— or it must belong to 

I. permanently separating the two. 

psychological and moral roots of the con- 
owi^rr v! *bat most urban people, workers and 

own tapcrsonll 

the c interests. To escape from that— 

great nroblp” tragedy of our industrial society— is the 

bas been an'^tttnpTto*"^' 

Tliere is still dilemma, 

as well as the I’ecognize that the trade union, 

within the cconom7'li'-'°”’ “ structural change 

political party it ■ ** feform movement; it is not a 

legislative activity 'lt"°* ''®''o'“tionary in intent: it is not n 
'jut it is none of thcm"l^ eontribute to all of tliese; 

Cially inevitable EroMini ’'t*'’'’ formal expression of the so- 
I g ot men in modem industry, just as 
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the corporation is a new way of organizing capital for indus- SBT 
try. The trade union is the opposite side of the medal. \VIierc 
you have corporate industry^ there you have labor unions, 
long as industry and commerce were small and proprietary 
the very nature of the trade union was different. 


MON'OPOLY is the child of competition. Monopoly, or a per 
sistent tendency toward monopoly, is the logical consequen 
of a free market, cither in industry or labor. There 
areas where monopoly is incomplete, or only incipien . e 
are few areas in our society where the effort to escape 
insecurities of the competitive market has not set in mo 
tendencies which, if unchecked— or perhaps even in ® 
legal prohibition— may in effect achieve monopo is ic re 
This is true of the trade union. Trade unionism often mo- 
nopolistic, restrictive, arbitrary, often at war wi in i » 
costly, and in contradiction of all the theories o a 
unrestricted market. So is the corporation. owners p 
going to be divorced from direct responsibility, ® ’ 

pecuniary, and fluid, but increasingly represente y p 
ful corporations, labor which is also fluid, impersonal pe- 
cuniary, and deprived of responsibility is going to e 
ized into powerful unions, paralleling the 
corporate industry and doing for the worker w a 
poration does for the owner— attempt to protect an sec 
pecuniary interest. If “management represents e 
that is, the fluid stockholders, then ‘leadership “"O S 
name has yet developed for this function— represen 
worker and attempts to protect and secure is , 

terest. There is. however, one great difference beUveen he 
role of the “fluid” o%vner in modem indust^ an a 
worker: the worker still has to be physica y presen 
job, or in the shop, or in the factory. It is * ^ P 
ence of the worker in the shop, as well as the »”ng 
emphasis upon an impersonal pecuniary ’ . 

plains a major part of the trade unions activi les. 
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228 worker pecuniary stability— a regular income from good 
stocks and bonds in the owners’ sense— depends upon the 
security of tlie job. To make the “job” secure has been, and 
has remained, the largest item in trade-union policy: to make 
it secure, first, and to force it to yield a high pecuniar)’ re- 
ward, second. That these ends may be incompatible, that a 
high wage and “job sccurily” may in any given case prove 
destructive of each other, is a bit of economic wisdom that is 
hard to learn. 

The drive for individual economic security is implicit in 
almost every trade-union demand. The current demands for 
an annual wage and for health, old-age, and unemployment 
benefits to be derived from a tax upon production are merely 
newer phases of an older drive. Nor can this new develop- 
xnent be separated from continuing pressure for the closed 
shop, the checkoff, seniority, and the hundred other items, 
each of which is considered one more brick in the w'all that 
stem the tide of insecurity. In making the union the 
Chief means toward these ends labor has created an institu- 
uonot great power and expanding influence. From the small 
In ^ union came the growth of other similar 

federated into national or intema- 
Thp embracing all of the plants in an industry. 

organization was dictated by the needs of 
drive in impact of a free national market. The 

sum of tlip^ mstance may be local and individual but the 

*■' 

The orran' r men to each other, 

and, if the movpmr *”^*’®^5mgly replaced tlie individual; 
bargaining left, and*b ''^l he no individual 

little freedom nV ^ implication no individual power, and 
From the uln’s ‘I’® 

became an essenii'S«? ^ view, industry-wide organization 
of prolcclinc the orm because it was the only means 

the growth of trade union: ^ and prices. But 

msm tended to strengthen the trend 
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toward monopoly, by making it more difficult for the smaller m 
concern with its lesser capitalization and higher production 
costs to meet the standard imposed nationally by the union. 

Thus, in its attempt to protect the “job security” of its mem- 
bers the union has tended to strengthen the very power ot 
monopoly to which it presumably is opposed. It has in an 
expanding cycle, imposed a standardization of ru es, ine o 
wages, and conditions of labor. The unions not on y av 
taken over or encroached upon many of the functions previ 
ously enjoyed by management— such as hiring, firing, p 
tion, setting of wages, shop discipline, admission to 
industry, training for the job, influencing the intro uc on 
new machinery, and affecting policies of sanitation 
have acquired a whole series of controls and disciplines ove 
their members, which in effect have changed the relationship 
of the individual to his job and his freedoms. 

The worker cannot enter any job he wants to; he c< 
even learn any trade he wants to because apprentices up 
be limited. His career in the job he does enter is circum- 
scribed by seniority rules; the amount he can 

for him; his freedom of movement is restricted X* ® 

he may not be able to enter another industry, or t e St 
another place, and by the fact that if he leaves e 
his seniority and his rights to promotion and ig er \ . 

He cannot leave his union even if he wants to, . 

does he will lose his job. He must carry out P ’ 

even if he objects to tliem. His freedom of criticism 
speech is restricted by the fact that local ca crs are 
position to do him injury in ways that he cannot ’ 

for which he cannot find redress, because rccogni lon ° 
grievances has not as yet become part of cit ler t e "" ^ 

tlie common law. He has little influence over t P° ‘ 
his national union, and that usually only r 

local. The union’s constitutional requirements or c - 

local officers may be inadequate; conventions for the do 
of general officers may be rare, and the delegates sea < 
not ahv.ays be those chosen by the local. 
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2S0 These grievances may be unusual in the mass, but they 
are not rare instances. The expenses of the administration 
may be audited by the delegates to the convention, that is, by 
a committee appointed by the president from the members 
who are part of his machine. The officers of the union have, 
in certain instances, as is evidenced by repeated court pro- 
ceedings, used their power for personal aggrandizement at 
the expense of either the employers or the workers. The or- 
gani 2 ation exercises police powers in certain jurisdictional 
strikes and hires, or entertains, as was recently testified in 
court, two thousand men” to keep the “wrong men” from 
entering the job. Violence, though a decreasing feature of 
labor controversies, is still not unknown either in strikes or 
in jurisdictional disputes. In addition, the worker is taxed by 
ffie union not only for admission into it by an initiation fee. 
but by monthly or weekly dues which he must pay, with or 
without his consent. In his efforts to regain security and ‘ so- 
cia identity in an unstable economy and atomized society, 
t e worker has raised a powerful and growing institution 
that increasingly restricts the industry he works in and the 


life of those who 


earn their living at it. 


The essence of the conflict is 


union power 


because, with- 


ih ^ ^ could not survive. The necessary logic of 
SI uation requires that power be increased. This conflict 
r P°"'^^"'ithin the economy has society-wide implications; 
denmj” hy on essential function and is evi- 

searoh i'" ! ^ **' *his instance. The 

wav. in " greater security, and the method is al- 

thal wiir^t^vn “t up standards of economic life 

Tile ® ^tid by implication the economy, 

eetion and a'”™ limitation of freedom of 

r"® ^Toality of income. 

With the ^ <^mpelitive freedoms is incompatible 

under mononoli^””’ equally so with large-scale industry 
by conTtnm nt of the economist, 

•oward costs or a secured price, tends 

'■"cpol). The free market for labor, by constant 
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pressure for pecuniary security— llic same kind of security SSI 
business seeks-leads in llie same direction, toward monopoly. 

Tliis monopoly may not soon become perfect, but t e 
tendency toward its perfection is always there. Historica y, 
the ideal of a free competitive world where each man by 
himself is a representative of the implicit harmony o t le 
whole, has proved self-defeating. Both labor an ’ 

when given the choice, have "escaped from free om an 
bartered away their privileges for the hope of security. 


AviTH these basic structural changes in the economy a ne% 
pattern of industrial relations has developed. Co ective a 
gaining has become the immediate instrumenta ity or 
justing the day-to-day issues between labor and ; 

and the question raised over and over again is w e er 
lective bargaining is compatible with the protection o 
consumer, the maintenance of ^‘ful! employment, ^ e 
crease of production, the continuance of 
provemenls, the narrowing of the swing bebveen e ® „ 

and inflationary tendencies, the defending o 1° . ’ 

and the protecting of the individual against the oss o 
"freedoms” so essential to a democratic way ° 
these issues, basic to our times, are now ^ 

tempt of the individual worker to achieve in us n. 

nomic security.” _ . _ 

[The] trade-union movement is a vast and Rowing p 
nomenon. ... The Wagner Labor Act, passed m ^935. ' 

cilitated and speeded the growth of organization, ^ 
readiness to organize was already there, f ^ ^ lipen 
instead of being bitterly and violently resiste , a 
permitted to follow its natural course, unionism wou 
grown more slowly over the last century, an , v 

had time to mature without the legal protection provided Dy 

the Wagner Act. . ... 

mether slowly or rapidly, these , 

workers, functionally related, have acquir i P 
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232 power and influence over tlie lives and activities of their 
members; and, as they grow larger and more embracing, they 
tend to circumscribe and define the rights and privileges of 
men who are, under the law, equal to each other. There has 
thus come into being a new issue hitherto unsuspected: the 
rights of the worker within and against his own organization. 
The fact that over three hundred cases of seeming infringe- 
ment of civil rights have already been taken to the courts by 
union members against their organizations is an indication of 
the power of a labor union to interfere with a members 
right to bid for a job, or with his right of free speech, or witli 
his right to see an accounting of how his money has been 
spent by the union officials. Tliese questions are bound to 
become more insistent as the unions become more embracing, 
and a whole body of new law and tradition will in time have 
to come into being to protect the worker against arbitrary 
abuse of the powers that mere organization makes possible. 

If membership in a union is essential for an opportunity 
to work, and if every union has its own rules of admission, 
apprenticeship, duos, initiation fees, promotion, wages, re- 
tirement funds, and social beneEts. then every union becomes 
in act a differentiated order svithin the community endowing 
Its own members with rights and immunities shared only 
nmong Uiemselvcs. It must be added Uiat these organic struc- 


tures are of sucli 


uWn . 1 V' ^ that it becomes difficult or impos- 

spvf'rn” them because the penalities for desertion are 
Cmnlo ° '•''possibility of securing other 

Z anTu ■ and of The right of promo- 

and old oocumulated retirement, sickness, 

rclationsliin t Consequently, a new system of human 

the vers’ r *'a‘"g which profoundly changes 

■natkcu-conemv Tl°^ " aocicly associated with a free- 
ing, Willi ihc {‘ 1*^ Bf“dual extension of coUeclive bargain- 
aRcnc)’, wlih n ”»mmUmcnt to a single bargaining 

consent llitouch the S’”'!. colleclrcl without his 

in one of its imnv f union security established 

'"any form,, so that ll.e worker must in fact end 
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by being a member and paying his dues, means that we have 
the ontlines of n new social design, where status rather than 
contract is the govcniing rule. The fact that in theo^, any 
way, this status is voluntarily assumed makes little difference 
in practice, for the penalties for not accepting the voluntary 
status become unavoidable. This institution is now to be oun 
in a vast number of industries, occupations and professions- 
from barbers to steel workers, from musicians to airp ane 
pilots, from chonis girls to sailors. Skilled and unski c uor 
ers, professional and learned occupations, small and large 
plants, highly mechanized and scmi-mcchanized in ustnes 
are being incorporated into and made part of diis pat ern. 
Nor is there any immediate end to the process in prospec , 
and, if the history of the trade-union movement means any- 
thing at all. we must assume that restrictive legishtion, or 
other opposition, which proved ineffectual when e move 
ment was new, will not bring a halt to tlie process 
the growth of trade unionism is responsive to an organic ” 

—that men who are grouped together functiona y mus 

an instrumentality to express their common idenbty and in- 

terests as moral persons. . . 

It is noteworthy that these stratifications have been justi- 
fied and defended in the name of freedom, equality and jus- 
tice. But the freedom, equality, and justice here spoken » 
have a functional, rather than a political or civil, “ 

of the individual worker's attempt to achieve individua^ 
economic security” has come the gradual remo i^ o 
dustrial society on tlie older pattern of status. ^ ^ 

forces of industrialism that destroyed the older order h. 
laid tlie basis for the new one. Membership rvithin a socia 
group so natural to man. was inevitable again when the 
workers were congregated into industries where a common 
setting made the strangers of yesterday the companions o 
today The word “brother,” used in common parlance by th 
unionists, is not just an accident. It spells out the common 
dependence imposed by the machine. And once *rmra 
gether and given this organic relationship, all that has fol- 


2SS 
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234 lowed in the structure, form and impact of the trade-union 
movement became ine\'itable* Tlie last hundred and fifty 
years are a strange interlude in the history of man in the 
Western World— a period in which man was “freed' froii' 
one type of an age-old association and after a lapse gradually 
re-identified with another one. If there is anything to tliis 
view of tlie matter, the system of “estates” now being devel- 
oped is a necessary and logical outcome of the Industrial 
Revolution and satisfies both a social and a psychological 
need of man. 


THIS trend is of so wide a range as to make possible in the 
foreseeable future an integration of the greater part of the 
working and professional population. A new type of 
identification and loyalty is being developed, a new kind of 
discipline is being accepted, and a special kind of union 
power is making itself felt. These broad shifts in structure, 
oyalty and discipline are on the whole peculiarly uncon- 
cerned with ideological formulae, are but little influenced in 
t icir actual behavior or policies by "radical” doctrines, the 
reactionary union being just as self-centered, dogmatic, 
exacting, and "revolutionary” as the "radical” one. Their his- 
nca significance lies in their impact upon social struc- 
ture and not in their public utterances. 

of the spread of trade unionism has 
now^'r^r^^ enged public interest and concern— that is, the 
workinr^ ^ strategically placed union to disrupt the 
the ooo'plcx cconomy and to cast a shadow over 

Mine WoAm'TAr ° ^ 

miiliom nf «. \ "**^*^^ enough, would throw 

'■n't cast ciH ' ’’""E transportation to n 

Uic’scas ° "op our ships from plowing 

Inrge cities to st'an™o!l“T^*'‘'™" thousands of small and 
or a (c-iv men is nre',. .c power, accruing to ono 

Itcrson or jrronn Yt i. " ptcviously exercised by one 

F- greater than was claimed by the head of 
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any state; and it was evidenced only in special areas as a 
result of a total war. This implied threat over a total society- 
for it would in addition affect our defense as well as our 
ability to carry on peaceful international relations— is in its 
nature absolute power. It is a consequence and not an intent 
of the original effort of the individual miner to find secunty 
and stability in what has for him been a very unsta e an 
insecure economic order. One would suspect that even t e 
leaders were but dimly aware of the threat to the nation as a 
whole contained in their ability to c^U a national stri e. 

There are many strategically vulnerable spots in our 
economy, A national railway strike would be o 
order as the one just described; a power strike that wou ® ^ 
the power houses of the nation, and sometimes the stn e o 
a small fraction of the working force of a great in us^ e 
switchmen on the railroads-would have like effects for toe 
nation as a whole. Similar powers are concentrate oca y. 
The few tugboat men in the harbor of New York City cou 
deprive it of food and coal; the 1,000 lathers could bring all 
building to a halt in that great city and throw ° 

other workers out of their jobs; while the mi k-wagon n 
can endanger the sick in the hospitals, and elevator opera 
in the large public office buildings can disrupt vast na lon 
and international operations. The exercise of power un ^ 
these conditions becomes irresponsible and in prac ic 
tolerable. But it needs to be repeated that the impact o 
these new powers is a consequence of organization an n 
of the original purpose. We have here a curious outcome of 

the free Lrket that began by fnr? tC 

personal, fluid, pecuniary, unmoral commodify. The f. • 
Jhe laborer was denied the morally assoe.aUve telal.onsh p 
which he needed, forced him to construct an instrumentality 
that in the long am has accumulated enough power to dis- 
rupt the very society of which it is n part. i;,., 

Tlie willingness of labor leaders to use this power las 
partly in the f.wt that the significance of the power 
has imt fully dawmerl upon them, and partly in the definition 
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of the situation: the balancing of a national union against a 
national industry. But even more important is tlie description 
of the issues at stake as profits on one side and wages on Ae 
otlier. This makes possible the cataclysmic and disruptive 
pattern of behavior, when no agreement can be reache 
That the argument should take this pecuniary form is a han^ 
over from the day of a presumptively free, impersonal, an 
fluid market for both labor and owners, when it was believe 
diat in each seeking its own advantage, it would help 
achieve the implicit harmony. But the very existence of the 
corporation, the trust, the cartel, and the national or inter- 
national union is evidence that the free market has been 
greatly circumscribed. That the ideas which it generated, 
and the motives which it sanctioned, are still operative on 
both sides is made evident by the fact that it requires such a 
dramatic threat to the society itself as that represented by 3 
national coal strike to call to mind tliat the structure has now 
so changed that even the language of an older day no longer 
applies. ^ 


The description of trade unionism as “business unionism 
is merely indicative that the workers adhere to the philosoph) 
of the free market seriously enough to act upon it, that is, tc 
get every bit of pecuniary advantage out of the situation tha 
le tmffic will bear. They wanted more wages, more bene 
S’ shorter hours of labor, less responsibility, less work 
more security. They wanted an increasing share of the tota 
commitment to a greater respon 
1 1 1 y for providing the product because, as they understoot 
\ ^ ^ monir and economic ethics of the time. 

?! little for it as possible. They - 


a "sellers- marker to’enj'oy 


the e.v* 
Tlie issue is not rea 


- « scuers mark 

” “‘"“"opo'y” 

lalmr- iTk It'*’- peciiniat)’ reward for t 

hand with n T 'hat this increase should go ham 

made II, c incr^J’ ’ sources of production 

moral comm . P°“>'’''-- Tliis divorce betwci 

“""'■‘ment to the thing worked at and the insistc 
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thnt it provide an ever larger income has defined the situation S37 
now laden with catastrophic consequence for the economy 
itself. . 

One need not impugn the motives of the workers or their 
leaders, Tlie “morals” of competitive business have lent them- 
selves to the per\'crsions of “getting rich quick, to 
of “making money" and of “liaving a good job, goo 
meaning easy and highly remunerative. The trade unions may 
not have taken over all of the implicit value judgments ° ^ ® 
free-market economy, or been aware of all its sanctions, ut 
they took over those that they understood and that t iey 
could use. The real danger in tliis situation lies, not in wanting 
an increasing share of the product, but in refusing to e re 
sponsible for producing the increased share. It lies in e 
manding an income from an industry without assuming a 
morally responsible relation to tlie industry. It lies in e av 
ing in fact as fluid, impersonal o\vnership behaves w ic i 
flows from industry to industry as the market dictates rom 
hour to hour or from day to day. 


every activity of the trade-union movement could be s o\vn 
to be a denial of both the theory and the practice o a pure y 
free-market economy. We have here a reassertion o 
essary “sociability” of man, of the dignity of the human emg 
as a laborer, and the insistence that man must in some degree 
be identified with his work, must be attached to ^ 
have an attachment for it. Every discussion of shop rules, 
of efficiency of work, of the definition of a grie\ance, 
rights and duties, obligations, and expectancies, carries y 
implication a concern about the industry; and the ee ing^ 
evident in a thousand past references to this is my jo , is 
but a pathetic restatement that the work and the man e o 
to each other. . i 

Tlie dramatic character of strikes, boycotts, mass pi ' 
ing, and public riots has obscured the less . 

continuous instances of cooperation bet\vcen organize 
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SS8 and 


management, and of the role of trade unions in creating 
a. sense of identity with industry— through regulating is 
charges, promotions, layoffs, apprenticeship, and the intro- 
duction of new machinery. Even if the activity has been re 
strictive, it has been so on the assumption that the indus^ 
is of concern to the union and to the workers. One could cite 
various attempts to specify responsibility and to set up sys 
terns of cooperation between labor and management. But 
these are merely straws in the wind; they are the less impor" 
tant because they are often overadvertised and deliberate. 
The important thing is the evidence that the union, as reprC" 
senting the workers, insists upon behaving as if it bad a 
permanent stake in the industry. The quarrels over the divi- 
sion of the income are indicative of that fact. The very strikes, 
from this point of view, are a healthy and morally promising 
sign. If the workers are going to quarrel over the division of 
the income, then they must in time become concerned over 
the production of the yield over which they quarrel. The at- 
tempt to persuade the general public of the justice of their 
d^ands by laying before it laborious studies that purport to 
show that the industries are in fact able to raise wages, and 
^ at t le demands of labor are neither excessive nor unjust, 
^ ^ another bit of evidence of the same inner compulsion. 

IS in some measure a way of easing a bad conscience, or of 
cs a IS ling a moral right to larger immediate income from 
which is presumed— even if not asserted— to 
belong to the workers as well as to the oivners. 

merely a generalization of the oft-repeated state- 
™ =‘trike--n,is is my job." It is a dillcrent 
hood identity with the source of one's liveli- 

ine nriw. could he raised without rais- 

Ot the samTm l" "propaganda" purposes onIy->s 

there is a ml w *^^i“hlishcs a recognition of the fact that 
fore between s'™* helsvccn wages and prices, and there- 
with produclion”Self."'* Production, and therefore 

The most signiRcant of the many recent hits of evidence 
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of tliis sense that the industry and the union are interde- 
pendent conies from the demands for an annual wage and for 
social benefits to be drawn from production. It is perfectly 
clear that an annual wage can be derived only from a stable 
and profitable industry, and such an industry can be 
tained only if the workers take their share of responsibil- 
ity for keeping it both stable and profitable, that is, if they 
share with management some of the burdens of reducing 
costs, improving quality, and increasing production. 

By far the most important of these manifestations was the 
dramatic request by John L. Lewis of the United N ine 
Workers that for each ton of coal mined five cents be set 
aside to establish social security benefits for the miners. e 
demand involved a shift in avowed policy on the part o t e 
miners— perhaps greater than the miners themselves a m 
mind— for it presumed that in the future the miners ° 

have a permanent interest in production, and it presume a 
the worker instead of having just a day-to-day wage contrac 
would now acknowledge a lifelong stake in the mmes. 
the union is to build a system of social security for its 
bers— health, old-age, and unemployment benefits, ospi a s, 
and a hundred other items envisioned in a broad socia pro 
gram to be derived from production— then interest ^ 

tion must become a matter of primary concern wi ° ^ 

workers and the union. A conscious lifelong stake wit 
cumulated benefits is something of a different or er an . 
daily wage; and the texture of the total relations ip is in 
volved. It is in fact an avowal, even if an unconscious 
a moral responsibility for production and for the in 
from which the miners are to draw the substance o 


lifelong security. , , 

There is peculiar irony in the failure of the mine o\ 
to recognize this demand as an offer to become conce 
for the welfare of the industry upon which ^e ^ , 

posed to build their life’s interest But the older c m i 
the situation persists in both ownership and managem . 
it has so long persisted among workers and their unions, 
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apparently continues among the proprietors even when there 
is evidence that the workers are prepared to redefine their 
position, that is, to move consciously from a negative to a 
cooperative relationship. 

Social security institutions cannot be built on a conflict 
situation. If the workers wish to construct a system of security 
to be derived from a tax upon production,^ then they must 
become interested in tlie factors conditioning production. 
One of these conditioning factors is the provision of capital, 
which in turn involves ownership. Only upon ownership can 
permanent responsibility be developed. The funds accruing 
to miners from the tax upon production would presumably 
have to be invested; and the industry that provides the funds 
upon which the security is to be built becomes a logical out- 
^for at least a substantial part of the funds it provides. 

at is really involved is the extension of the interest in the 
n ustty to include a growing participation of o\vnership 
the industry. There is, in fact, no other equally satisfactory 
built '^'hich lifelong interest and responsibility can be 


that this pattern of industrial relatior 
1-^. ^ conspicuous feature of union-management re 

in ^d that it \vin involve the investment of the fund 

drawn ^ industry from which funds are originall 

%vill P^^ce. The process has already begun. ] 

market It took over a century for a fre 

large section”^rM!^ the eranomy to a degree that it pulled 
into its orbit- \h ^ men in the Western Worl 

all of fVto o * even here it never completely embrace 

’ Tile m! nctivilies of the modern world. It ma 

cent, which ® tiie profits, say five p' 

notions of the past and demand consistent with proflt-sharir 

practical purposes *ridustry's point of view would have f( 

ctjose, however, to stake*^**®!^ addition to the tax burden. Tlie 
^ronsciofisly at least eaveSSt^®*"®"^ production instead, ar 

Krformance. It is at that Wl in the daily output an 

VrJr “{h VndV^Tn Jn modem imlustrl 

them*’ " ' an end ^ division of the profit 

the means of production. ^ substitute for a concern abot 
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take just as long for the newer process to achieve a similar 
impact upon the mass of men. But the older division behveen 
labor and industry is breaking down, and the growth of a life- 
long integration between the worker and his Job is visibly 
here, even if it takes generations to complete itself, even if it 
never fully embraces all men laboring for a living. 

For their own members the trade unions have reestablished 
the older head-tax dues, now collected as a matter of course 
under provision of collective agreements or, during the war, 
under sanction of the government. As a result, the unions 
have become repositories of large and continuously growing 
funds. They have in fact, like the insurance companies, be- 
come semipublic savings institutions. The miners are sup- 
posed to have $15,000,000 of such funds now in hand, and 
one of the clothing unions under a similar provision is said 
to have $27,000,000. It is logical and necessary that some of 
these funds should go back to the industry from which they 
are derived, for the very reason that a permanent concern 
for the industry’s welfare can rest in the long run only upon 
a participating ownership.- It thus opens up a new source of 
industrial investment from semipublic agencies at the very 
time when a tendency to equalize incomes and reduce the 
great fortunes makes it less likely that great private funds 
will continue to be available for such investment. 


IN BnoAD outline the nature of the present drift of the econ- 
omy is now visible. A system of contract made almost uni- 

. j IcRal restrictions imposed upon the investment of 
tunas may place serious difficulties in this development. Should that be 
the case it would be an interesting example of one institutional require- 
juent impeding the growth of anoUjer one, and it would force th® 
to become heavy investors in government securities, would still furtnc 
divorce them from an active concern about the industry, would sh^P® 
heir interest in government tax policies, would greatly influence e 
political ambitions and would lead to wliat in fact might become . 
empt on the part of the unions to “capture" the government to ^ 

meir holdings of government bonds. One would nope that them |j.jj 
be enough wisdom in our democracy to permit water to run oov- 
rather than to force it to run upliill. 
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248 versa! as a result of the Industrial Revolution has umvittingly 
evoked a reaction that has reestablished an older system of 
“status.” This unforeseen structural change is wide in its 
reach, affecting the Western World and all areas where 
similar influences have shaped similar human relationships. 
The industrial machine has acted like a vortex drawing men 
about it, casting them into a special mold, endowing them 
with special needs, interests, and powers, and giving them a 
permanently organized relationship to each other, to the 
industry, and to the society itself. In the process the pattern 
of the society has in fact been modified. The metamorphosis 
is reflected in a not only dual but contradictory movement— 
a gradual disintegration of the older pattern to fit the needs 
of a free market and the reintegration of a new pattern to 
escape the evils consequent upon the free market. Tliese op- 
^sing tendencies went on together and at the same time, 
first unions came into being almost with the first indus- 
^ evidenced by the bill passed in 1800 in Great Brit- 
ain defining union activities as a conspiracy. The change is 
^ V complete and may well conUnue for a long time. 

. reorganization has been occur- 

spirat ^any political movements have d^a^vn their in- 

^misconceiving their owti importance, 

eraled stem, direct, or ride the storm it has gen- 

about ciri ^ passions, on the whole, have been 

was nnr because the nature of the social change 

now percB^ru understood. In oudine what is 

identiflpfl ^ society functionally organized, with men 

rclalionshin industries in a responsible 

special richb!"^^' confined in broad groups, having 
make possible immunities that these groups 

restrictions that ” ^“^cring from the special limitations and 
relationships. \ outcome of such integrated 

the growth of U ^ ^ niost important changes implicit in 

proprietar\' interns^ ®^gnnizaUons is the re-establishment of a 
the workers in u, ^ unions in the name of 

" ’ndnswes from which the workers draw 
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their living. At least for the worher. the day of fluidity, im- SiS 
personality, and irresponsibility is drawing to a close. If he 
is going to have a pecuniary interest, he will also have to 
assume the moral responsibility that a pecuniary relations ip 
has always involved, responsibility for the property he owns, 
the work he does, and the quality he produces for the rest of 

the community. t,. v • 

There is nothing in law, morals, or public policy which is 
contrary to the growth of proprietary interest by the wor 'ers 
through their organizations as a result of the changing re a 
tionship they have with the industry and the cumu ative 
savings that are now accruing to them on an ever-increasing 
scale. It is not likely that Uiese savings institutions-for so 
may the unions be considered-will ever own all of modern 
industry. But increasing ownership is a seemingly ogica 
next step and with it increasing responsibility. These anges, 
implicit in the growth of the trade-union movement, caiymg 
as they do gro\ving concern \vith the nature and t e ro e o 
the industries at which men earn their living, and imp ymg a 
lifelong relationship to these industries, require the assump 
tion of a reorganization of the educational system to ma 'e 
possible the intellectual and ereative identity of the men 
work with the industries in which they work. A new systein 
of industrial education already envisaged in many incipient 
efforts both in industry and in trade unions is bound to be 
part of the process, 

mat is presumed in this development is that the union 
will gradually assume a role in the modem corporation by 
buying into it. This change-over will perhaps raise as many 
difficulties as it ivill eliminate. It will re-establish “ “ 

society of status-the "estates'” of an older day, with all of the 
restrictions upon personal mobility and personal ree om. 

But in a measure it has already done that. It ivill raise issues 
of civil rights and of tlie relationship of a democratic govern- 
ment to these new powerful semipublic corporations. In a 
measure too these already cxist-thc corporation versus Uie 
state, the cartel versus the state, tlic national union versus the 
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S44 state. Tlic question of the relationship of these large bodies 
to each other and to the government will, of necessity, become 
the major source of both common and wTitten law, the major 
problem of public policy. A matter of grave concern will be-' 
as in a measure it already is— the relationship between the 
union-proprietary corporation and management. The prob- 
lems of efRciency, of technical change, of free decision, of 
corruption, pull, pressure, and interference are all bound to 
plague management But there is no reason to assume these 
difficulties are insurmountable, or that they will create graver 
conflicts than those the industrial system has weathered in 
e last hundred and fifty years. Presumably the growth of 
proprietary ownership on the part of the unions will be slow 
an their part in the directorships will long remain a minority 
s are, long enough if fortune is on their side for these new 


owners to acquire the necessary insight and restraint to ac* 
commo ate them to the complexities and exactions of modern 
anagement. And it will prove something of a trial, but per* 
one, for management to find itself 
hilUv”^* e to a corporation where ownership and responsi- 
_f f united rather than divorced, and the organization 
rowinffT^^ «nd other managerial personnel” is in fact nar- 
S e gap beUveen management and labor. 


this ess'^y-thXh®!^ in the latter parts d 

hie trends and ^ to stay within the visi 

gram of actinn obvious implications. There is no pro 

the drift of seeming outcome ol 

long on a system f 'fl • P^o^^nt economy cannot rest foi 
impersonal labor ‘^'personal ownership and fluid 

many instances eilh^ a fact has already ceased to be if 
implicit outcome is n«f hnpersonal. If the present!) 

to what is here taVe cards, what is the alternative 

obvious alternative is si ^ ® ® nonenduring structure? Tlu 

state capitalism nv»^,. ^ *.°"^o*^^^'lp~socialism, communism 

- «propnaUon. confiscation, revoluUon. oi 
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what not But state ownership and control, under whatever 
guise— and the essence of tlie thing is the same regardless of 
the name it gives itself-is essentially a political solution. By 
its very nature a political solution is unstable. The rift betiveen 
the organic groups in industries and the government 
continue, as it has continued between the unions an e 
corporations, and between the unions and the government. 
To maintain its hold the government-just because the solu- 
tion is unstable and political— \vill be forced to deve op a 
series of policies or techniques arbitrary in their nature an 
dictated by political considerations. 

All of the charges made against the Nazi and Comrnumst 
management will be made in time against any system o gov 
emment control. Industrial life is too complex, many si e , 
subtle, and changeable to be handled by political icta an 
for political considerations. The end result of any su sys em 
would be unstable, because the slate can operate only througn 
repression; and, in the end, either the organic ^ 

unions will destroy the state or the state \\’ill sti e e m us 
tries and ultimately destroy them. Those who manage the in- 
dustries must remain free in a functional relations ip, or 
industries will in the end prove inoperative. That is a es 
that folk bred on general theories find hard to learn, u 
little acquaintance wth the complexities of a mo ^ 
try, even a small one, wll sober most men not we e o 


ideology. , . , 

The present drift is responsive to a technological orgam- 
zation of energy. Men have been massed into large ^ ^ 

in highly concentrated areas, in great corporate units 
the form of the development of modem industry as 
conditioned by a technology based upon coa , iron, an 
system of railroad and sea transport. It is because c 
able energies are concentrated, the means of transpo e ^ 
rate, and the basic stmctural materials and energy expensiv e 
and limited tliat we have tlie present form of economic o - 
ganization. As long as there arc tlie conditioning tcdmologi- 
cal bases of modem indusl^>^ there will be large factories, 
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246 masses of people in large cities, national industries and na- 
tional unions as a natural consequence. It is however possible 
—and there are many signs in the air— that the movement 
toward decentralization has been going on for some time and 
is increasing. Such inventions as the automobile, the radio, 
television, the Diesel engine— especially of the present efforts 
to adapt it to fuels available on the farm— the development 
of plastics, the spread of the chemical industries in small 
units to areas where the raw materials are available, the use 
of windmills for the harnessing of electricity— an invention 
long in the making and now in use on a small scale ®— the 
rapid spread of hydroponics, the freezing unit in which foods 
can be stored indefinitely— these and many other contempo- 
rary developments, not to mention the prospects of atomic 
energy, indicate the possibilities of a reversal of tlie last hun- 
dred and fifty years’ trend toward concentration. If this should 
be the new development, and it would be imperturbable self- 
corvfidence to deny its possibilities or even its probabilities, 
the trend toward centralization and bigness implicit in the 
body of this essay would be reversed. 

If within a reasonable time the typical industrial unit be- 
comes small— say, employing less than five hundred people at 
the most— if it is located in the country, if the available energy 
and technology make possible short hours of labor, and the 
local plot of land provides alternative opportunities for em- 
ployment during off hours or slack seasons, and if in addition 
t e ^\ide distribution of energy in homes is cheap through 
t le newly developed Diesel engines or the electric windmill, 
so that skilled craftsmen can use power tools on a small scale 
m Uieir mvn homes instead of in a factory, then it is predict- 
e at a very different economy will be structured. Such a 
ange wi 1 reduce the role of the national and international 
n " 1 reduce the importance of the modem corporation 

^ e mo em union. It \vill favor proprietary ownership 

generate windmills used to 

for U,e S a small house and charge a batterj’ 

ico. ^ Sonora, Me?- 
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so essential to moral and personal identity with the work 
which man does and will again re-identify the laborer with 
his job on a very different basis than that implied in the 
growth of the trade union. 

The interesting and baffling prospect to contemplate is 
that within the next two or three generations we may well see 
the growth of the powerful union-proprietary corporation, 
overhanging state ownership, and decentralized industry 
with its return of man to the smaller, more intimate social 
unit, and closer to the soil, all developing at the same time. I 
would wish to assume, or perhaps confess a hope, that, of 
those three possibilities, it \vill be the last that will come to 
rule the lives of men and give them back that sanity and sense 
of values which man can find only in the intimacy of personal 
association within small groups about a common task, and in 
close contact with the infinite perplexities of the soil. 
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ATTEn SEAivcHiNc the histoty of the labor movement in the 
United States for an answer to the question of how to discover 
the means of group responsibility to society, Professor Randall 
found that there is no solution.” ' He qualified his generali- 
zation by saying that “no elaborate formula can be applied 
to the concrete material any more than there ever is a ‘solu- 
tion to the complex human problem.”® If there was no 
solution, he saw that in an industrial society certain issues 
could not be avoided. Labor would somehow achieve a 
reasonable equal status with minimum and possibly maxi- 
mum-income arrived at tlirough a graduated income tax. 
An industrial society must guarantee stability and security 
for the worker. Labor is determined to have a secure and 
equal position in society.* 

There is a certain prophetic quality about this; it was 


Anton (ed.), l^aturalism 
Randall. Jr. (Sanv* (Jie of John Herman 

*73. blate University of New Yodc. 1967), pp. 262- 


Problem of Group Rcsponstbllitt/ 

* Ibid., n .iftrt 


* Ibid., p. 269. 
“ Ibid., p. 224. 
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uTitten in 1922 or earlier, wBen American labor was weak 
and when the air '\\’as filled with recriminations between the 
A.F. of L., the I.W.W^ the New' Unionism, the Socialist 
Par^\ The author saw* no Marxist “solution"; the American 
people would stand for no more “post oflSces.""* In the 
United States, w’hatever was achieved would have to be by 
agreement with the owmers of industr)'. There would have to 
be effective pro\isions against unemployment; * the indus- 
trial society' must satisfy the chief aim of labor. \\Tiatever 
w’as accomplished w’ould be done slowiy. We did not really 
know enough about the complexities of our socie^% and eveiy' 
undertaking would have to be of an erperimental character. 
The chief \’alue of the labor movement was its educational 
influence upon the development of group responsibility.® 
Education for “group responsibility" to society was “not a 
wholly impossible task.” This was certainly a modest and 
conser\*ative demand for a labor movement that had elements 
of brimstone and fire about it, and spokesmen who talked 
about the panacea of WTiitle)’ Councils, the mirades hidden 
in the “New Unionism," the utopianism of a Eugene Debs, 
and the Revolution of a “Big Bill" Haywood. 

Forty years have now passed since these modest hopes 
for an education of “group responsibility to society” w'ere 
WTitlen. How' much e\idence is there that the trade union 
movement has become more aware of its "group responsibility 
to society” or to itself? So many contradictor^’ things have 
happened in our society since 1922 that it is more hopeless 
to seek for a “solution" now tlian it w’as then. The word "solu- 
tion” suggests a prospect that is probably misleading wben 
used in dealing with a sodal phenomenon. It assumes a de- 
gree of control over the consequences of our deliberate no 
tirities whidi, I think, lies bej’ond human reach. If the word 
“solution” is not usable, then perhaps “problem" ought to be 
discarded as w’ell. If one has a “problem," then presumably 
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there is a “solution” given in the formulation of what is 
called a problem. 

The labor movement is a movement of labor, a process, a 
drift, a continuing change which may produce many specific 
issues, like demands for higher wages, shorter hours, better 
ventilation in the factories, or protective devices against ma- 
chinery. But these are all specific things and can be dealt with 
in different ways. They are mere incidents in a movement, a 
process, a drift. To the drift itself there can be no "solution” 
because it is not a problem. The labor movement is a human 
response to a changing material universe. It is an effort to 
maintain a "society,” a very human need among men in a 
mechanized world which as it grows destroys an older so- 
ciety organized about the house, the village green, the church, 
the handicraft— a society where men could feel “at home ” 
At home here has the very specific meaning of feeling that 
you are master in your own house and control the tools you 
use. 


It is this inherent desire to control the tool, the machine, 
that explains the labor movement. It is a reassertion of the 
superiority of mind over matter, of the dignity of man, of the 
power of the human being to convert the material environ- 
ment to social ends. The labor movement is a continuing 
manifestation of this inherent desire for self-identity: to be 
part of a community, to have standing, to play a role, to be a 
recognized member of a society. The contrast behveen the 
dor and the new society is not defined in these terms by 
^her the proponents or the opponents of industrialism, 
hip Ip 1 ^ good or bad, as desirable or undesira- 

the' rh ^ moral or immoral. In fact, however, 

te 1 “nimunity is all of these things at the same 

less 1; on occasion 

{there are now nearly 

of the U S 1 fif ^ *®‘lhon members in the unions 
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If this is the character of the trade union movement, it is 
broader than any code, precept, rule, formula, theory, or edu- 
cational doctrine. What has been happening in the industrial- 
ized parts of the world in the last two hundred years is 
comparable in scope to what occurred in Europe between 
the Renaissance and, say, the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Today, we in the Western world are living through a pro- 
found reconstruction of society in all of its phases. Urbanism 
and individualism go together in the Western world. So, too, 
do mechanization and unionism go together. They are but the 
opposite sides of the same coin. They are indivisible. The 
large corporation and the large union are Idndred institutions 
that belong together and could not exist apart. The modem 
labor leader and the modem corporation manager look alike, 
dress alike, have approximately the same income, drive the 
same kind of a car, talk the same language, and have similar 
goals. 

This is obviously an overstatement— only some labor 
leaders have arrived at this position. But give them time. 
That is where they are going and nothing will stop them— 
nothing, except a reversal of the centralization of industry. 
For the centralization of industry has made necessary the 
centralization of labor, and both of tliese, the centralization 
of government. 

When we are talking about education for group responsi- 
bility we are speaking in the context of a highly fluid world. 
We are in the United States dealing Avith a population that in 
the last hundred years moved from the farm to the city. Farm 
labor is only about lo per cent of that engaged in all other 
employment. 

The matter of fitting^to a city-wage-Iabor-facloiy-union 
relationship became a primary burden. Accommodating the 
farmer— with his independence, his individual self-manage- 
ment, his very special sense of value-ownership of his own 
farm, his love of his animals, his house, his equality with his 
neighbors, liis sense of being “[monarch] of all he surveys**— 
to a small apartment on a narrow street, a factor^' job, and 
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the factory whistle as the guideline of his daily existence, 
was a major complication in the movement from the farm to 
the trade union. Tlie difficulty is still w'ith us. But man must 
have a moral reason for his work; he must have some identity 


with it. That is what the union has provided. It has given him 
freedom and status within the factory, and therefore in tlie 
community at large. The union has given the farmer who 
became a wage-hand citizenship in tlie society of the factory. 
In that sense it has “educated” him to play his part in the 
large community— and provided him wth a sense of “group 
responsibility to society,” in so far as he has it. I say, in so far, 
because he obviously has it only partially. But one could ask 
the question of wheffier he has it in a lesser degree than other 
elements of the population. 

No group, not even the church, stands outside of its own 


time, place, and milieu. To expect a labor movement that 
embraces many millions of human beings to rise above its 
own Ume is to ask for something that cannot be had. The 
trade union movement cannot be either much better or much 
worse than the totality of the society where it has its being. 
It is predictable that its members will have a fuU measure of 
0 the good and the bad current among the men and 
women who are their brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, 
teachers and foremen, employers and governors. 

There is the additional fact that in the United States a 
arp part of the labor force had to mahe the transition not 

“> American. The 

some^fit^ 'in millions of instances (we had 

tn sc ^ immigrants between 1820-1920), learned 

to accommodate to a neiv urban environment” a new lan- 

fteftorv lf "'f"'®’ “na ideals. All of this is part of 
whit Zv '» 

mass rilom of flrem as of any ether 

"--S^aon. L gold 

Zes;Zterrn'r‘^.®“?‘'=^"'- W'iO'T « Port of all of 

be ashed of it thai^ wharth” 

nan what the environment both offers and 
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expects. The expectancies in the American environment are 
themselves elements of change and adaptation in our enor- 
mously fluid society. 

The transformation over which the "machine,” automatic 
or otherwise, has presided has no visible terminal ending. 
The direction of the drift is recognizable by the marks it has 
left, by the temporary goals it has set, and by the body of 
law it has given rise to. It has done this very much the way 
a river leaves bench marks along its banks, or the way an 
ocean tide shapes its beaches. I put it this way because what 
has happened in industrial society was necessary to its 
growth. An industrial society goes hand in hand wth urbani- 
zation, with faster communications, more widespread school- 
ing. It involves a breakdown of the family and the support it 
has given to the weak and fallible human being whom it has 
cherished, served, and protected. It also goes with the break- 
up of the face-to-face community. The stranger becomes 
your neighbor, your traveling companion, and ^vorking part- 
ner at your elbow. 

This is what the industrial process does, has done, and 
continues to do on an increasing scale and with increasing 
speed. This is “natural.” So, too, has the response to this sud- 
den ^vre^chmg of the individual from his customary moorings 
been natural. At first, the individual did not understand what 
had happened to him and reacted rather slowly to the isola- 
tion in which he found himself. His response was slower, too, 
because he had no philosophy that fitted his new situation or 
explained his direction. Whatever philosophy there was 
seemed indifferent to his state of isolation and helplessness. It 
did not confront the reality in which he found himself, and 
had not been developed to explain his condition. The indi- 
vidual worker, the stranger among strangers, wthout a family 
to care for him in illness, or to bury him when he was dead, 
had no explanation for what had happened to him. 

What had occurred was the coming of the machine and 
tlie cutting of the social roots that made life meaningful. The 
individual must belong to something, to someone; someone 
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must belong to him. He must “own something”— something 
tliat defines him as a moral creature. The union was the un- 
witting response to this situation. I say unwitting, because 
the justification given for the efforts to organize the unions 
were of another order. TIrcy were for shorter hours, for 
higher w’ages, for more safety, for a grievance committee. 
True enough. These, however, were mere incidents in an 
effort to re-establish a moral universe, a place where man 
had a place recognized by all, a home among neighbors, a 
feeling of mastery over the tools he used to earn the bread he 
ate. These were the real though unspoken issues in the initial 
organization of the trade union and have mostly remained 
unchanged. Group responsibility to the eommunity requires 
as a preliminary the adaptation of the individual to the indus- 
trial environment. 


^ The gradual conversion of the original farmer to an indus- 
trial laborer has taken many forms. One of these is the drift 
towards egalitarianism. It is probably true that a monetary 
economy must of necessity be "hell bent” for equality. The 
emphasis upon money is an emphasis on consumption, and 
an industrial society operating for profits tends to emphasize 
the acquisition of gadgets. With or without trade unionism, 
increase wages would have been a prerequisite of a gadget- 
manufacturing society. Making “money” has only this route 
0 rave .i must spread the product among those who pro- 
duce It. Tbe trade union, however, added something to this 
minimum slundurds, of 
on hours of labor, or a right 
lighUn *e7ob!'"' recognition to a 

macliin ^gabtarianism which forced itself on the 

Zdarn ‘o 

n2 have i" -nany ways. We 

ron’ltSmSi^o:!"™""' 

bricklayers Tlie bakers, hatmakers, 

rvat T^e the7 7 ’ all have ti.elr minimum 

'vage. The theory of a minimum has spread heyond the or- 
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ganized union. It has contributed to a growing egalitarianism 
in our society. What has been happening may be seen from 
a few figures. 

The lowest 20 per cent of income-receiving families had an 
increase of 125 per cent between 1935~36 while 

the upper 20 per cent had an increase of 32 per cent. The 
total share of all family income of the lowest group rose from 
4.2 to 6.1 per cent, while that of the highest group fell from 
51.5 to 43 per cent. These figures are pre-income-tax, which 
reduced the gap still more.*^ 

The same tendency shows itself in other ways. The wage 
rate of the unskilled laborer has tended to rise faster than 
that of the skilled. The skilled craftsman falls in a bracket 
with some professionals. The two highest wage-brackets in- 
clude telegraph operators, boilermakers, electricians, loco- 
motive firemen, plumbers, structural metalworkers, brakemen, 
railroad conductors, compositors, locomotive engineers, print- 
ing craftsmen. They are classed with teachers, artists, profes- 
sors. liters, and chemists.® This tendency toward a minimum 
wage, toward national standards, toward reduction of differ- 
entials between skilled and unskilled, between craftsmen 
and professionals, between lower-income groups and upper 
income groups, is evident in industrial nations every\vhere. 
It is part of the drift from the eighteenth to the riventieth 
centurj’, wherever the machine has become the major tool 
employed by man. These changes include old-age pensions, 
sickness insurance, unemployment benefits, social security. 
Institutions established by the slate, the trade unions, or 
corporations take on services that were performed through 
the ages by the family and the parish. The pensions and m^i- 
cal care now pro^'ided may be more "efficient, but psj’cho- 
logically and morally they are no substitute for tlie necessary 
identity witliin the community. TIic only alternative, though 
’‘inefficient," is the union. 

^ Lloji! G. Hej-noldj, Lahor Kcanomlc$ and Labor Itetaftant (New 
Ymic, 1959 ). PP* 535-53^- 

*IMd..pp.4S3-4i'3. 
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Obviously, neither caprice nor the labor agitator has 
brought these millions of human beings together into unions, 
either here in the U,S. or in other industrial societies. Because 
we are a society recently constituted and not yet fully formed, 
this gathering of men into unions has special features. TIjc 
fifty million immigrants that we absorbed between 1820 and 
1920 are still short of complete involvement in the new so- 
ciety. How long will it be before the Irish, the Jews, the 
Spaniards, the Germans, the Italians, the Polish, have lost 
all recollection of where they came from and become so 
welded together as a people as to know and have memories 
only of the United States? Surely, tliis will not be in our 
^neration nor the next And as long as this is true, every- 
thing in the U.S., including the trade unions, will have the 
character of a culture in the process of self-identification. Tlie 
trade union movement with its violence and corruption is 
after all part of the American scene. 

Part o( this scene is the fact that there are nearly eighteen 
mrlhon workers in trade unions. They have grotvn from be- 

t ^ *eir present 

place n American society, where they embrace over one-half 
^a 1 the manual workers outside of agriculture. Of the 30.6 
™mon dassed as manual labor in rgsB. slightly more Ln 
wllrs uV"*'’"- -Ulion white-collar 
nettse in organizaUons.» 

CerW e rr ™“P f-- 'vhite-collar workers and 

frL blue coT “ been 

le^ah ar « °'“P““o„s. White-collar workers and intel- 
theml no res '’T *” i" trade unions, but 

L Ue arl^uvmr".? “dustry, in the 

Wntr^nvI. r ™ “‘bar Lids. 

where a worker cams his UviwV^'*^V” ™ 
occupying a chair among l thous^rl^P 
neering firm. How do« iS. • “ draftsmen in an engi- 
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society” where he is known, or where he has rights and an 
opportunity to voice them? How and where does he acquire 
a sense of “ownership”— the feeling that this is mtj job. 



probably can provide, this kind of feeling of “belonging, of 
having a “place,” of being part of. To be able to say that this 
is “my job” is as important as it used to be to say this is my 
home,” "my family,” "my town.” If the individual is not to 
become completely vagrant, disillusioned, and destructive, 
he must identify with something higher than himself. The 
only thing available to him in the machine-made world is 
“his job,” and his job can only be “his” through an institution 
which belongs to him. The only one in sight is the union. 

This is not the place to go into a lengthy discussion of the 
wider meaning of identity with the surrounding material an 
social environment. But one way of explaining the destruc- 
tiveness of our teen-agers, the young people invited to a 
house party who demolish the house, is that they have no 
attachment to the world about them. They do not idenf y 
^vith it. It is not theirs. The union has helped save the worker 
from this complete isolation. At least the job is his. Seniority, 
featherbedding, and other devices have been devised to 
protect a man*s security, status, and dignity in a world ^ at 
machinewise is indifferent to human values. This is especi ^ y 
true when men confront automation and sudden industria 
changes. Whether or not in the long run these changes rea y 
mean an ever-narrowing place in producing, distri 
and providing the material goods that satisfy man s nee s 
food, comfort, and pleasure, they do mean that many men 
'rill find their jobs gone. . , 

A man without a job in an industrial society is a man \vi 
out a reason for existence. He can no longer pro\i e 
himself and his family. Whatever fooling he had found ag^ims 
the tide has been swept away. He has become a creature n 
longer needed among men. If he disappeared, he uou u 
he missed. For most men brought up in tlie Western uor 
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in the ethic of an individvmlistic society, in the belief that idle- 
ness and godlessness arc synonymous and that a man is what 
he does— to do nothing is to be no one; not to exist. I submit 
that man reared in a world where hard work and ambition 
were major virtues will find this change unacceptable. Fortu- 
nately, these changes, though they may be sudden in the life 
of the individual, take much time before they envelop a whole 
society. It took a hundred years or more for the first industrial 
revolution to make its way in western Europe and the United 
States. It will take a long time for the second one, with cyber- 
netics and automation, to make its way. 

How many years will it take to replace the current equip- 
ment, to train people, to develop a sense of the necessary 
interdependence of resources, skills, suppliers, distributors, 
arid users of the newer machinery to achieve a substitute for 
what wc have now? Will it require a hundred years? Fifty? 
ure y, it cannot all get done in twenty-five years. Surely, the 
commitment to help industrialize the new nations \vill call 
or a peat deal of effort, lime, equipment, and capital. What 
ani trying to say is that automation cannot overtake us in a 
.? .’ f ^ year. We cannot know what alternative 

om i* generated that will provide meaningful 

many or most of the people who are being 
important, for we could not deal 
earthquake. If tl,e change 
'stilutinm^'ti. qmckly to accommodate our present in- 
centrali^’l government vnW become more 

are-bunvith"l payrolls as soldiers 

indusl • 1 meaning to their existence. But if the new 

«!= union miy 

mcaninnf,,! J j Hnxiblc-cnough institution to make a 
taUon rcallv A feasible adap- 

done about unions have 

record. A part ** security is a matter of 
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These funds arc a by-product of the union’s search for 
protection against those incidents in the life of man which 
in a non-industrial societj' were provided for by the family 
and the parish. Accident, sickness, old age, like birth and 
death, were looked after by relatives, friends, and neighbors. 
The individual’s house was his hospital, his old peoples home, 
his unemplojanent insurance, his childhood nursery, and his 
funeral home from which, when tlie time came, he was car- 
ried to the family grave. Only in an industrial society where 
men are hired for wages by the hour, the day, or the week 
could it be said that there was no place for the individual in 
his days of distress. In the new factory-dominated town no 
one had either a formal or moral responsibility for him. This 
is why first the union and then the pension funds were initi- 
ated. The funds were characteristically enough described as 
fringe benefits, something in addition to wages. They would 
pay for vacations, for a doctor, for unemployment benefits, 
for care in old age, and, finally, for a pension to the widow and 
children. These fringe benefits differ as widely as do the 
unions and employers. 

There are broadly three kinds of funds. Those manage 
by trustees named by employers, those managed by employe^ 
union committees, and those that are uninsured and manage 
by the union itself. In their origin, fringe benefits seemed 
like an innocent venture. John L. Lewis demanded and 
secured five cents on every ton of coal; more recently e 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemens Union in 
San Francisco signed an agreement which would increase to 
contributions to the pension funds in proportion to the freig t 
handled. Whatever the basis-and they differ from contract to 
contract— these payments have grown to massive funds set 
aside for the sole purpose of providing for various needs, 
including health, sickness, unemployment, and old-age cne 
fits. They add up to many billions. The corporate funds, those 
managed by trustees appointed by management, ha\e nsen 
to fifty-five billion dollars and are described as the fastest 
growing capital accumulation In ffie countrj'. The fun s in 
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the hands of employer-union groups and those managed by 
the union directly are much smaller, but growing. In addition, 
the unions have increasing sums accumulating from dues. 
The Teamsters Union alone has an income of some twenty 
million dollars a year from this source. 

These funds set aside for various pensions, and derived 
from employer and employee contributions or union dues, 
deser\'e careful study. When set aside for pension purposes, 
the companies divest themselves of ownership in these 
monies. They no longer belong to the corporations. Tliey do 
not belong to the workers. The latter are only entitled to 
specified fringe benefits provided in a . contract. The funds 
do not belong to the banks where they are deposited, nor to 
the managing trustee, who is a hired employee of a fund. 
They belong to no one. Here is an increasing body of capital 
invested in industrial and government bonds to whicli no 
legal person stands as an owner. It is certainly predictable 
at the unions will claim increasing participation in shaping 
the investment policy of funds set aside for the protection of 
their members. 


e jailer sums managed by employer-union boards 
occupy e same legal position— it is money that belongs to 
0 one. t is managed jointly, through a trustee paid for his 
invested. There are, in addition, the 
Son nrf ” ^”^^^sing amounts derived from union dues. The 
hundrp^^^u- ^ ® "y^^nislers Union annual income make a 
fifty yearsT^ 'Within five years. How much in ten, twenty, 

amountwiT^^^* become the beneficiaries of increasing 
oX on™ ^ organizations are 

union-a mlo n, i u investments managed by the 

wealth havn nU, i. trade-unionist, capital and 

and not infrequent!* he did not understand 

Sudden « not nnholy. 

given nse to occasional misuse, some- 
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times dishonesty, by labor leaders unprepared for the role of 261 
trustees of funds belonging to the corporate body. There 
were no rules because there had been no experience. The 
management of money on a large scale is not an art easily 
acquired. 

The question raised by this new wealth is broader than 
this or that labor leader’s integrity. Experience and the law 
wll ultimately deal wtli dishonesty here as it has sought to 
deal with it in other areas of money management, as, for 
instance, in insurance. The more difficult matter is the impact 
this new role is going to have upon the labor leader, the 
union, the relation between them, and the relation of the 
unions to the industries in which their members are employed. 

The labor leader brought up to be a soldier fighting a bat- 
tle against his employer now finds that he has another role. 

He must be a banker, like the leader of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, or the United Mine Workers of America. 

He must be an investor, and so die A.F. of L.-C.I.O. and die 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union appoint invest- 
ment counselors. He must operate an insurance company, 
or sit on a board of such a company. He must decide whether 
to promote a housing project for his own members or put the 
union’s money in mortgages in expensive hotels, or golf 
courses in Las Vegas. He must consider whether to place the 
union funds in government bonds at 2ls per cent and then pay 
6 per cent for money needed in a housing project, or decide 
to buy common stock that will jicid him n belter income. 

He must decide whether to buy the majority stock of a com- 
pany to keep it from failing, ns did (he Hat Makers Union, 
who wanted to save the jobs of 325 of their members, or buy 
a block of stock in Niontgomcry Ward during a proxy fight, as 
the Teamsters Union did, and force n contract upon a non- 
union manager. 

Tlie labor leader is suddenly a businessman, a broker, a 
builder of a hospital, the organizer of an elaborate health 
and mcdic.al service. As the union has expanded and grown 
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in membership and wealth, the labor leader has found him* 
self in many public roles that hitherto belonged exclusively 
to the businessmen, bankers, political figures, and men of the 
highest public standing. Tltc fact that David Beck, president 
of the Teamsters now serving a sentence in prison, could be 
named head of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Washington, is a revealing instance of what has occurred 
and is occurring on a widening scale in our community. 

What happens to the relation between the leader and the 
rank and file under these circumstances? To the relations 
between the local union and the national union? To the 
character of the bargaining relationship between the union 
and the industry? Between them and the government, at 
the local, state, and national level? What happens to the 
ownership of property when corporate bodies of millions 
of workers are holding, through contractual rights in pension 
funds, or through direct ownership of common stock, mort- 
gages, and government bonds, an increasing share of the 
active capital used in our economy? And what bearing have 
these and many similar developments upon the question of 
group responsibility to the community? 

Clearly, what was hitherto a private interest has become a 
•matter of public concern. The unions have ceased to be pri- 
vate institutions that could carry on in secret. In a way un- 
eamt of fifty years ago they have become public institutions, 
not on y because of their sizable wealth, but also for reasons 
of pubhc poli^. The Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Law, and 
o er egislation have not only given the unions rights they 
not previously possess, but made them subject to public 
scmliny. It is no accident that the United Automobile Work- 
ers set up a public review board to which an individual 
^ m er, an officer, or the local can appeal against arbitrary 


treatment by the national 
tile 


executive board. Responsibility of 


the community is here made manifest by the 
^'^cn tl* ° inside of a large corporate body. 

men the unions become sufficiently powerful to effect public 
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266 York City, was pretty hot. Was Uicre any way of bringing this 
specialized knowledge, apart from individual efforts, into 
focus on problems presented to the University and to Uic 
world? The technique was the problem. Butler appointed a 
committee with no name. It became the program committee on 
tlie University project. It met for over a year, trying to find 
out a method of focusing details transcending any one depart- 
ment or discipline, or any one conceivably wise man. We 
flunked the project completely. There was a dream that we 
could add a new function. Creation, preserv’ation, and trans- 
mission of knowledge was the University’s job. If we could 
only create something to focus these tilings and transcend the 
lines. It was a dismal failure, but witli indirect values all 
around. About six years ago the Faculty of Political Science 
dreamed up this seminar thing— tlie best answxr available. 
The problem that originally sparked tlio whole thing— the abil- 
ity to focus on a problem— is really the reason for the seminars." 

It is interesting to note that an outline of Uie University 
Seminar idea was made before this committee by the mem- 
of the faculty who in 1944 drafted the letter to Acting 
esident Fackenthal, Mr. Fackcnthal deserves the greatest 
credit for this development at Columbia. 

The letter follows; 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
depahtment of history 
March 8, 1944 


ProSr C. MltchsU 

P'oteso, S t Professor Ralph Linton 

Professor Horatfe k^io, 


oaor noratio Smilh 

Professor Robert L. Schuylei 
Professor Horace L. Friess 


>vesiey».ar, niiicueu 

Professor Ralph Linton 
Professor Arthur W. ^^acmahon 
Professor John H. Randall 
Professor James Cutmann 
Professor Philip C. Jessup 
Professor Leo Wolman 
Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Professor Frederick C. Mills 


p. 5.’ Kepor, on Univo.i.y Sanrtnars tor .9S0. 
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The undersigned, in response to your letter of February i 5 » ^^7 

1944, wish respectfully to submit the following proposal for a 
series of permanent seminars witliin the Faculty of Political 
Science. These seminars arc conceived of as being, in effect, 
permanent, independent organisms ^vithin tlie Faculty cutting 
across all departments and calling for cooperative participation 
from scholars in various fields. It is proposed that in addition to 
the existing facilities for study and research provided by the 
Faculty of Political Science and by the other faculties through 
courses and seminars given by individual professors, the Uni- 
versity announce the establishment of perhaps no more than 
half a dozen seminars devoted to the study of some of the 
basic institutions continuous in human society, such, for in- 
stance, as the state, war, the organization of labor including 
the history of slavery, crime, or such ever-present issues as 
conflict between church and slate, friction bet\veen urban and 
rural areas, or the human family. Each seminar would, there- 
fore, be devoted to the continuous study of one of the btuic 
human institutions. These institutions are more comprehensive 
than any course or any department and reach beyond the 
present organization of any faculty. 

The professors grouped in this type of seminar could be con- 
sidered as the continuous, intellectual servitors of a permanent 
institution. It would be their privilege and their task to explore 
the history and unravel the complex and manifold influents 
of such an institution. An example perhaps would illustrate the 
point. Crime, for instance, is as eternal as human society. It 
has been part and parcel of human development and its ram - 
cations touch every phase of the social structure. A proper y 
staffed seminar on crime would include as a minimum the o - 
lowing personnel: the historian, sociologist, psychiatrist, e uca 
tor, political scientist interested in municipal problei^, Ia\vyer 
specializing in criminal law, anthropologist interested in (^ime 
amongst primitive peoples, and specialists concerned wit i ju- 
dicial administration and police and penal adminktrabon. ven 
so the list is probably not complete. It is obvious from the 
above that the institution of crime is bigger than tlio Depart- 
ment of Sociology. , , ... 

Another instance would be a seminar on slavery vn w uc 1 
some of the signers of tliis memorandum have had experience. 

Slavery as a system of Uie organizaUon of labor been a 
practically continuous institution in the history o man. 
proper seminar in this field would include an liistorun. econo- 
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mist, political scientist, sociologist, lawyer interested in the 
civil law, anthropologist, and perhaps others. It is again obvi- 
ous that tlie institution of slavery is greater than the Depart- 
ment of History or the Department of Economics. Another 
illustration would be the history of the state, which ordinarily 
falls within the province of political science or philosophy. 
But a seminar on the history of the state that would attempt to 
study the ramifications of Ae state as an institution would in- 
clude a philosopher interested in political theory, an econo- 
mist interested in taxation, a political scientist especially 
interested in the civil service and bureaucracy, a geographer, 
an liistorian, a lawyer interested in public law, and probably 
one interested in international law. Again the list is obviously 
incomplete. Again it is clear that the institution of the state is 
greater than any department or than any professor in any 
department. 


We have probably said enough to indicate the type of or- 
ganisms we wish to see established in the Faculty of Political 
Science. Our reasons for wishing to see them established are 
too obvious to rer^uire much elaboration. But we should like to 
point out that it would achieve one of the things long sought 
for— cooperation between the departments of the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science, as well as widi other departments in the Uni- 
would, for the purpose of those seminars, obliterate 
the departoental lines and throw Ure emphasis from a “sub- 
ject^ toa going concern.” The seminars themselves, which, as 
we mdicaled in the beginning, ought to be limited to perhaps 
alt a dozen, should be very carefully defined both in terms of 
inc pertinent and permanent issues around which they are 
organized and in view of the available personnel in the Uni- 
{..k! f ' ^ ^ proposed to abolish, reorganize, or in any way 
. ^ditional and habitual procedure either in 

'acu ty of Political Science or in Uie different departments. 
wUh 5 n'\i^ ^ proposed is that interested members 

ice nf nn° group themselves together in the serv- 

oUno or more of ihcse continuing study groups. 

1 ^mmar so constituted would be not only interde- 
P men a , but also intcrfaculty and might even in- 
2 l ° completely outside Uie University. 

" ould bo permanent and have an organic 
in the fa^Uy*f regardless of personnel cliangcs 

3l Tlie seminar svould draw its students cither by direct regis- 
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tration or by tlie professors bringing some of their 
own students into it for special purposes. 

4] The seminar would be administered not by a department 

or by a faculty as such, but by those faculty members 
who make up the seminar. 

5] The seminar would have from year to year the same name 

and in time develop its own traditional status within 
the faculty and the University. 

6] The seminar would in time, and the sooner the better, de- 

velop its own publication eitlser from seminar papers 
or from articles contributed by the staff, and we could 
project into the future a series of publications under 
the auspices of a slavery seminar at Columbia Uni- 
versity or the seminar on crime at Columbia University 
or the seminar on war at Columbia University. 

7] This in time would give the seminars personality and char- 

acter not only within the University, but in the outside 
world and serve to attract students from different parts 
of the United States or from different countries who, 
being especially interested in one of the major institu- 
tions to which one of the seminars is devoted, would 
come to Columbia to do their serious work in that semi- 
nar, regardless of the faculty or the department in 
which they are registered. 

S] It is foreseeable that a student coming to Columbia to 
take his doctoral degree in the Law School would 
really write his thesis on some aspect of the law of 
slavery and liave it published as one of the scries 
under the auspicies of the seminar on slavery at Co- 
lumbia University. 

9I Instead of >vriting his thesis by himself in some comer in 
consultation only with liis professor, ho would really 
bo writing it in the face of criticism of the entire group 
of those in the seminar wlro arc interested in tlrat in- 
stitution. 

lo} In time to come it might even be possible that this senu- 
nar serve as tl>e examining board for the doctoral clis- 
sertatioas written in Uut field. 

To TCCfipUuhte tfu: argument: ihc projwsal assumes dial it is 
Uie function of tlie UnKcrsily lo *0 organize its energies for- 
mally as to devote part of iltem to a couUmsous research, 
study, anal)’sw, and Interpretation of a number of tlie more 
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270 important and eternal institutions. These seminars, though 
permanent within the faculty, involve no reorganization of 
the faculty itself or of the departments. It is only projected 
tlxat certain nicmbers in Uic departments will devote part of 
their energies to the seminars because they arc already inter- 
ested in those institutions. It is assumed that these seminars 
would be self-governing and call for no elaborate overliead 
administration. It is assumed that in the long run the person- 
nel within the departments might be strengthened with a view 
to strengthening one or another seminar. It is assumed that a 
seminar would have a historical perspective without losing a 
cunent concern for current issues in human life. It is assumed 
that graduate students would be able to do tlieir work within 
these seminars for their degrees. It is assumed that tlie semi- 
nars would develop their own traditions and character and 
their individual reputations in the world and have their o\vn 
regular publications. It is assumed also that such a harnessing 
of the energies of some members of the staff within tlic Uni- 
versity would stimulate intellectual cooperation Nvitliin the 
faculty, influence the teaching, vitalize the student's interest 
m his graduate work, attract students from outside of the 
University and from other parts of the world, who would be- 
come votaries of one or other of these institutions, and would 
ea om by writing and Uirough the training of personnel to a 
more ^ rect participation of the University in resolving the 
many issues that afflict our contemporary world. 

the members of the 
n, Dean of tire Gradu- 
/ discussed and, in the 
presided over by Pro* 
movement was set in 
University Seminars. 
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University family by George B. Peg 
ate Faculties. The proposal was wid 
end, formally approved at a meett 
fessor Austin P. Evans. In 1945 t 
motion with the establishment of fi 
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pounded of departments which rest upon the assumed exist- 27 
ence of “disciplines.” The discipline is conceived of as some 
unique body of knowledge— practical and theoretical— which 
is sufficiently self-contained, pure, isolated, and independent, 
so that it can be studied meaningfully by itself. The Uni- 
versity, in building a separate department for each unique 
discipline, and then grouping them in faculties or schools, 
becomes the depository of all knowledge without violating 
the essential separateness of each discipline. 

In contrast, the University Seminar movement sees society 
organized in many continuing institutions, enriched by ex- 
periences peculiar to themselves, and possessed of knowledge 
and wisdom derived from their own associated existence. The 
church, the trade union, the corporation, the state, organized 
crime, the military establishment, tlie educational system, are 
separate professional orders, with a logic uniquely different, 
and shared only by the initiated in each separate order. These 
permanent groups, going concerns, and institutions are the 
constituent bodies of our society. Each perennial group, going 
concern, and institution is a structure of knowledge, experi- 
ence and practice. The University Seminars aim to encom- 
pass all of these elements by building an academic fellowship 
in which they are represented. The University Seminar, there- 
fore, reaches for membership into all disciplines and activities 
pertinent to the objective— the understanding of the behavior 
of a going concern. 


AS CAN be seen from the following table, the five University 
Seminars organized in 1945 have now grown [as of 1953] 
thirteen. 

The University Seminars have within the last two years 
expanded beyond the Faculties of Political Science and 
Philosophy in which they were first developed. It seemed for 
some time that they might not lend tlicmselvcs to other fields. 
But wc now have a vigorous University Seminar on Tl»c 
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272 Theory and Practice of Organization Management initiated 
in the School of Industrial Engineering by Professor Robert 
T. Livingston. Professor L. C. Dunn, of the Department of 
Zoology, has organized in the biological sciences a seminar 
on human variation. Though not at present formally included 
wthin the University Seminar family, it is still part of the 
same development. 


Semtnor Founded 

The State 1945 

Peace 1945 

Religion 1945 

The Renaissance 1945 

Rural Life 1945 

Content and Methods of the Social Sciences 1947 

Labor 1948 

Population ^ 1949 

The Professions 1950 

Education 1950 

Organization and Management 1951 

Communication 1951 

Human Variation ^ 1952 


'^is year there are 280 people attached to our Seminars, 
t esc, 193 are members of the University faculty, 42 are 
rawn rom 21 other institutions of higher learning, and 45 
come from 31 different nonacademic activities. 


hnt “re independent bodies, authorized 

are .ut, 1 V Ihe University. Functionally, they 

chalrm dirough a subcommittee and 

su?.c™o„". ^ Committee on Graduate In- 

netv imiUnu for the expenses of these 
nmv mshluUons, and gives academic credit to students ad- 

[Urtotuio Unlvc^liy Seminar famUy, but 
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mitted into the University Seminars. The Trustees have ere- 273 
ated the honorary title of University Seminar Associate for 
members drawn from beyond the Columbia family. 


BEYOND these limited administrative connections, the Uni- 
versity Seminars are voluntary and independent associations. 
No pressure to join is brought to bear upon any member of 
the faculty. Membership is based upon invitation. The time 
and energy devoted to this activity are an addition to the 
academic responsibilities that faculty members carry. Nor is 
there any remuneration for the time given to these fellow- 
ships, and members of the faculty have devoted many hun- 
dreds of hours to these new academic bodies. The University 
has not actively fomented the growth of these associations. 
They have developed spontaneously in response to the inter- 
est and needs of members of the faculty. Some one or more 
members of the faculty become concerned over an issue 
which they feel can best be dealt with in cooperation with 
others. A small committee may be formed for the purpose of 
surveying the field to which the proposed University Seminar 
is to be devoted, and to discuss the available personnel from 
which the original membership might be drawn. If the con- 
ditions seem propitious, the question of formal establishment 
of the group as a University Seminar is then raised witli the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the University 
Seminars. 

The question of acceptability is dependent upon the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

i] Are tlie issues to be examined perennial in character, and 
of such significance as to justify the establishment of a 
permanent group within the University? 
al Are the questions raised best to be dealt with by draw- 
ing togetlier specialists from many different academic 
disciplines and, where feasible, from nonacademic ac- 
tivities as well? 
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antee the liighest standards of academic competence 
and scientific objectivity? 

If these broad conditions arc met, the University Seminar 
receives formal approval, and is listed in the University an- 
nouncements; it can draw on the small amount of financial 
support provided by the University, and have its outside 
members given Trustee appointments as University Seminar 
Associates. 

From that point, the newly associated scholars are com- 
pletely on their own. They elect their own chairman, who is 
theoretically reelected annually. They determine their own 
future membership, and their own program. They decide how 
often they will meet, how they will work, and whether or not 
they will accept students, and what tlie qualifications of such 
students shall be. They pick their o\vn secretary, usually a 
junior member of the University faculty, who may receive a 
very small stipend out of the funds provided by the Uni- 
versity. 


CONCERNED as they ate with the many-sided incidence of 
perennial institutions, groups, activities, or issues, the Uni- 
versity Seminars choose their members so as to satisfy their 
special requirements, and they may have as many different 
scip ines represented as they have members. If the group 
so esires, it invites professors from other universities. Most 
our niversity Seminars have active participants from 
neighboring institutions of higher learning. 

fV P^^oipants from other academic institu- 

activlti ^ draw members from many nonacademic 


V which the Seminars rest recognizes no 

world etween the academic and nonacademic 

cem are many facets of any going con- 

cqually important, and, if possible, all should be 
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attorney, the policeman, the prison warden— are as important 
to a continuing study of the many-sided activity known as 
crime as is the sociologist, psychologist, jurist, or professor 
of criminal law. Only by bringing face to face all who are 
professionally in\'olved in these matters can the issues be seen 
in their totality. 

The academic and nonacademic members are invited to 
permanent membership, for only by continued association 
over many years can these varied bodies of knowledge and 
experience be merged into a common language system with- 
out which understanding is not really feasible. It requires 
long informal association between men variously trained and 
attuned to different preoccupations before they can com- 
municate to each other the essence of their own insight. 


THE University Seminar is an independent universe. Its 
boundaries are limited only by its horizons. It is confined 
only by its own intellectual commitments, and these change 
with time and changing personnel. It has only one reason for 
being: the desire to understand the workings and to unravel 
the hidden mysteries of a continuing activity which we call 
an institution. The group is held together by the experience 
of supporting one anotlier’s curiosities, and deepening one 
another's insights. Each member already knows a great many 
facts about the institution, and many of them spend their 
lives in research, or in finding their way in the maze of con- 
flicting pressures and contradictory choices which wc 
practical life. 

The University Seminar is neither a research imtitution 
nor a board of directors. It is an inlellcclual fellowship winch 
deals with ideas rather than facls-if such a distinction has 
any meaning. U wants to know why tlie rcscarcli workers 
want these particular facts ratlicr Uian oUicrs, and why ccr- 
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might yield many others besides. It is concerned with mean- 
ing, direction, drift, purpose, value. The facts are plentiful; 
their many-sided sigtdficance is often hidden. That is why the 
membership drawn from every context is needed, and that is 
where it is useful. Nor is the University Seminar a board of 
directors drawing up plans and making decisions. It is con- 
cerned about why the plans were drawn, and the decisions 
made, and their many results and implications. It plays the 
role of evaluating the practice and policy of the institution 
in the light of the given ends and purposes. 

The University Seminar is not an educational project. It 
is, however, an educational process, an associated way of 
learning among mature scholars who teach each other. Many 
specific riddles that need to be unraveled may arise in this 
process. Each riddle in turn may then become a project, just 
as buying a dinner or renting a room is a land of project in 
daily living. But the dinner and the room are incidents in a 
life, and so the projects that may arise are incidents in the 
life of diis kind of intellectual fellowship. 

Neither can it be said that the University Seminar has a 
parricular method. Each facet of each institution, as it is 
stu ied in turn, calls for its own method, and each member 
\l Tt ^"d variety of methods avail- 

a e. le Seminar has as many methods at its disposal as it 
^ members, and each possible combination of members and 
their special gifts, training, and experience. 
iKn noticeable, for instance, in one Seminar when 

discussion required a broad knowledge 
it-i ™ apparent that the group had among 

imape-; *"*^ 1 *” ancient and modem European lan- 

Lfua’irr'* “ and Far Eastern 

of bibliopr^ 7^ \ could bring to bear a breadtli 

; hnmvlcdgc upon the poiSt in auesUon that 


no single worker 
hope to 


upon the point in question that 
or group of workers in one discipline could 


—if then. 


master, short of much hard labor and montlis of time 
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products of a process of continued associated inquiry. 

Though the University Seminar is not primarily a research 
institution, it may stimulate a great deal of research either 
by its own members or by other groups, and if it is not pri- 
marily a board of directors making decisions, its very existence 
has long-run policy implications. It draws into a common 
language system and a related body of ideas (if and when 
these things come to pass) all the available knowledge and 
experience of the institution which it is studying. Such an 
outcome cannot be a project, a purpose, or an aim. It can 
only be a hope, an ideal, a something possible—but possible. 

Even the approximation to that kind of communication among 
active people, all of whom are devoting their lives to dealmg 
wth the incidence of a given institution, must have wide 
practical influence. 


WE HAVE had sufficient experience to recognize that the Um- 
versity Seminar has a special role in relation to the veiling 
foreign scholar. Ordinarily, the foreign scholar, if he is not 
invited to teach a class, has few, and usually formal, contacts 
with members of the faculty. He may be invited to an otxa- 
sional meal, or may be asked to give a lecture or t\vo. but 
unless he has some close personal friends he finds imse 
isolated and with little opportunity for intimate communica- 
tion with his temporary associates. His position is improved 
if he has a class of his o^vn because it gives him students to 
work with, and greater occasion to deal with the members o 
a department. But even then it is a rare person who finds 
himself adopted into an intellectual family. « t t • 

Tlie situation is different if the foreign scholar fin^ him- 
self a member of one of our University Seminars, ne in 
stance will illustrate the point. A Swiss scholar, brought over 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to a universUy located some 
two hours distant from Columbia, was invited to atten a 
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meeting of one of the UnWersily Seminars. He was suffi- 
ciently interested to ask if he could come again, lie returned 
to the Seminar regularly for the entire academic year, paying 
his own expenses, and never missing a single meeting. He 
fell into the mood of the group, took an active part in its 
proceedings, was asked to act at least one evening as the 
leader of the discussion, and proved himself a useful member. 
He had, in fact, found intellectual companionship and accom- 
modation, and soon partook of the friendly informality whicli 
characterizes these groups. \Vlien the time came for him to 
return to his own country he remarked privately that tliis 
contact was the most important, as well as the most useful, 
thing that had happened to him in the United States. He had 
become a participating member of an active intellectual fel- 
lowship. His presence was useful to the Seminar, and very 
meaningful to him. On his return to Europe he wrote about 
the Seminar and about the issues the Seminar dealt with. In 
some ways, he had so partaken of our activities that he had 
become one of us, with much benefit all around. Most of our 
University Seminars could absorb two, probably three, for- 
eign scholars each academic year. 

A very similar experience can be cited for a visiting 
scholar from anotlicr part of the United States. In tliis in- 
stance, he had come to Columbia on a one-year appointment. 
He was brought into one of our University Seminars, in 
wluch he became an active participant. At the end of the year 
he moved to another insUtution in a neighboring state as 
ea 0 a research institute, but he has maintained his mem- 
bershi^p in the University Seminar and rarely misses a meet- 
ing On leaving the University he wrote a letter to the effect 
a l us regular, friendly association in an intellectual 
UnWer important event in his year at the 


ar-! drawing in for a period of time of schol- 

from innnediate reach of the University, or 

from foreign countries, could if broadened become some- 
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thing of great value to the intellectual life of Columbia, and 379 
to scholars in foreign lands and distant American univer- 
sities. 


^VHEN first established, it was assumed that these associations 
would prove highly stimulating and effective teaching insti- 
tutions for specially chosen graduate students. On the whole, 
this hope has not been fulfilled. The reasons for this are many, 
and would deserve careful analysis. The older classroom is 
but a continuation of the chapel, with the preacher in the 
pulpit, and tlie congregation down below. The ordinary semi- 
nar is an adaptation of the same structure to more advanced 
students, with the professor at the head of the table. But in 
our University Seminars there is no teacher. There are in- 
stead between fifteen and twenty-five mature scholars, equal 
among themselves, and there is little place for the student. 
He finds it a little embarrassing, and tlie professors feel 
restrained. 

This was particularly true in the early days of the Uni- 
versity Seminar. In one instance, when it was suggested that 
students be admitted, a distinguished member of the faculty, 
with a national reputation as a teacher, threw up his hands 
and said, “Mercy, no. We don’t want them to see us flounder. 
For exploratory, tentative, intellectual floundering is charac- 
teristic of the process of integration behveen men draun 
from different disciplines and varied spheres of life. It may 
take much time before they learn to talk to each otlier rat er 
tlian at each other. Tliis is facilitated if the gatherings acquire 
a relaxed, friendly mood, when members begin to call each 
other by their first names, when Uiey can laugh with and at 
each other. Eating together is a great time-saver. It helps t le 
process of integration and identification witliin tho group, 
and cases the strain of difference. 

All of this, however, docs not make it easier for students. 
One or two students, if carefully selected, can be absorbed, 
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but as many students as there arc faculty members would in 
most instances prove a hindrance to the main purpose of the 
group. It is, however, not desirable that graduate students, 
who stand to gain so much by contact with tlieir ciders under 
the stimulating conditions of a University Seminar, should be 
excluded. Teaching is one of the purposes of the University, 
and a major function of the scholar. The University Seminar 
has its indirect influence upon teaching by its impact upon 
the teacher. But the University Seminar itself should be able 
to do this directly, at least upon a limited scale. In the few 
instances where students have been admitted, the experience 
has been a profitable one. 

Any considerable number of students would require some 
arrangement for supervision. We already have the power to 
give academic credit, and we have the experience in the Uni- 
versity Seminar on Reli^on with students who have success- 
fully worked on doctoral dissertations. It has been our hope 
that the doctoral dissertation would come to be written in 
response to a need of the University Seminar, and, so to 
speak, in its presence. In view of the experience with the 
Seminar on Religion this seems feasible, and useful to both 
the group and the student. 


In tliu and in other instances, it is possible to foresee that 
e eminar groups could be appointed as the examining 
committee on the doctoral dissertation. In view of the fact 
^at at Columbia University the doctoral degree in Religion 
un er the auspices of an ad hoc committee, it would 
not be unpossible, if it seemed desirable, to transfer this 
\h7r2l Seminar. In fact, the entire field of 

nari ic \ the students and the University Semi- 

n M 1 different direc- 

upon the degree of permanent 
t^e ^fdur? Sominars^ill find^ An effec- 

paid skeleton P^gram will call for a permanent and 

matters for fi h available. But these arc 

moment be diagramed at Urn 

moment. One thmg rs clear, however; it would be a real loss 
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witliout students. 


WHEN first organized it was contemplated that each Uni- 
versity Seminar would develop or acquire its own publica- 
tion medium. The Seminar on Religion and Health and the 
Seminar on the Renaissance have been able to use existing 
quarterlies. The Journal of Religion and The Journal of the 
History of Ideas have been vehicles for some of their work. 
In the first instance, the papers from the Seminar on Religion 
were published annually on two different occasions by taking 
an entire issue of The Journal of Religion. This was financed 
from the small fund at our disposal. The Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas has published many of the papers read before 
the University Seminar on the Renaissance. The other Uni- 
versity Seminars have not been so fortunate. The need for 
publication is real, and the Seminars would be more pro- 
ductive if the means for publication were at hand. 

The University Seminar on Organization and Manage 
ment has two unpublished manuscripts ready for the printer. 
The University Seminar on Rural Life has at least one such 
volume. The University Seminar on Labor has raised a smal 
fund to prepare a volume in honor of its retiring chairman, 
Mr. Arthur E. Meyer, to be based upon its very excellent 
minutes. There is at least another volume that should be 
developed out of these minutes, but someone would have to 
be given free time and secretarial assistance to collate and 
work over the material. 

The same thing is true in the case of the University Semi 
nar on Peace. Here, lying unused and unknown, are seven 
years of excellent minutes, containing the record of the best 
thought of a group of teachers of international law, history, 
politics, economics, and so on, on the question of how to 
organize the peace. It would require a year, possibly t\vo, o 
someone’s free time to do justice to this rich body of matena . 

In fact, the record of most of our original Seminars ought 
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trated by the history of the first five years of the University 
Seminar on Religion and Health prepared by Professor 
Horace L. Friess. Tliis was made possible by a small grant 
for assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation. Certainly 
such a review of the history of the University Seminar on the 
Content and Methods of tlie Social Sciences would be of real 
value. 

This does not begin to exhaust tlie question of publication. 
We have no full record of the papers and books published by 
members of our University Seminars that have grown out of 
the work of tlie Semuiars. Even less have we a record of the 
way these groups have infiuenced tlie writing activities or tlie 
thought of its members. An accidental remark by a former 
member of the Seminar on the State will illustrate the point: 
I have published four papei^ on the history of Roman 
bureaucracy which would not have been written but for ray 
membership in that seminar. In fact, it led me to change my 
basic research interest in the History of Roman Law." An- 
other member acknowledges that hvo of his recent books 
would probably not have been written but for membership 
m these fellowships. 


ora University Seminars are, as we have noted, free from 
■, tutelages, and can adapt themselves to new 

for ^se. Thus, the Seminar on Religion was 

and organized into two separate groups, on Religion 

and Democracy. JtLomemem- 
° has discussed U>e 

bars m 'l'=«gnating a committee from its osvn mem- 
arisen but svl problems that have 

To de"’u:“ *>« S-“P as a whole 

group U h^s h“ck to the larger 

versily wit^a rco'^T “PP^^'hed from outside the Uni- 
quest tliat It undertake a special job of 
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research and evaluation for some groups interested in re- 3S3 
ligious phenomena. It declined the invitation after consider- 
able discussion, but there was nothing to have prevented it 
from doing so e.xcept its own sense of appropriateness in the 
light of its membership and program. 

A similar offer in a very different field was made to tlie 
Seminar on Organization and Management. The Seminar on 
the Content and Method of the Social Sciences has, through 
a special committee, signed a contract with the Office of 
Naval Research. The Seminar on the Renaissance has been 
asked to take over some of the activities of the American 
Association of Learned Societies after tliat body disbanded 
its Renaissance Committee. 

In the light of its structure and orgamzation. the Um- 
versity Seminar can, if its membership so desires, assume a 
multiple of different shapes, and take on varied responsi- 
bilities within the wide range of academic tolerance. 


THE traditionally wide administrative tolerance that charac 
terizes Columbia University has permitted these groups to 
develop with a minimum of official meddling. In return, t e 
University Seminars have brought to the Columbia campus 
many distinguished scholars from other institutions, and 
of affairs from varied walks of life. These associates have is 
covered grounds of identity with Columbia. In doing so ey 
have enriched our own intellectual life, and our fellows p 
with the larger community beyond the Columbia campus. 

It is here, perhaps, tliat the University Seminars have 
their greatest promise of future usefulness. We are^ rea y 
building an edifice that embraces not merely Columbia ni 
versity, but all of the otlier institutions of Iiigher leammg in 
the Metropolitan area, and the community at large. \ye are 
bridging the gap that has so long divided not mere y le 
different disciplines, but tlie academic and nonaca cmic 
worlds as well. 
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rendering to the University which deserves special mention, 
and this is the communion made possible between the 
younger and the older members of the academic staff. Our 
Seminars, though perhaps not often enough, include not 
merely the older and more distinguished scholars in the Uni- 
versity, but a sprinkling of instructors and assistant professors. 
It has been difficult in a large University to bring tlie younger 
men into intimate and continuous contact with their elders, 
where the conditions of friendly equality prevail. This we do, 
and the results in mutual respect, friendship, and under- 
standing that grow out of these associations are of great 
value to the individual members and to the University. 


there are certain self-evident conclusions that can be dra\vn 
rom our eight years experience that bear upon the question 
of intellectual cooperation among men trained in different 
engaged in varied nonacademic activities, 

U the most important of these is the essential condidon of 
permanent association. It takes a long time for intel- 
ectua to get acquainted wth each other. It takes a 
longer time for them to understand each other. The 
pnmaty requirement is for a complete breakdown of 
TOa ty, and of the artificial barriers inside which 
mteUectuals tend to live. Intellectuals can think aloud 
wViT * presence only when completely relaxed, 

of when differences 

without perception can be revealed 

‘‘"d hesitancy. It is 
ble to hesitate, fum- 

the’ro can Otherwise 

so essential to * "^t"” 'otellectual overlapping, 

ter and mvon »• ^ « the essence of the mat- 

'ship. And only in an atmos- 
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phcrc of fellowship can we hope for the stimulus essen- $85 
tial to the flowering of tlie human spirit. 

2 ] The second lesson to be drawn is that tliis fellowship of 

die mind comes easiest and most fruitfully when many 
men are working together on the same issue but from 
different angles. All facets of the question must be 
presented and considered, not once, but over and over 
again. 

3 ] The issues to which tlie group is devoting its time must 

be of major significance to the members, and of suffi- 
cient complexity to challenge their best thought and 
their deepest concern. The questions studied must, 
as all real questions do, change under their hand, and 
in a measure always remain baffling, contradictory, 
and just beyond complete understanding. 

4\ The group must feel completely free to follow its own 
bent, it must be responsible only to its own academic 
conscience, and it must be untrammeled in organiza- 
tion, method, and membership. 

5 ] It must be based upon voluntary association, where mem- 
bership is a privilege, and where the only compensa- 
tion is the sense of intellectual growth, and the esteem 
of ones equals in a common intellectual endeavor. 

6J Finally, it must be sensed as a lifelong companionship, as 
something that will always be there, exacting the best 
one has to offer, and returning the best in fellowship 
and intellectual stimulus. If it is recognized merely as 
a temporary group it will neitlier evoke the best from 
its members nor return full compensation for the effort. 


rr IS difficult to foresee the future developments in a move- 
ment as many-sided and flexible as this one which has grown 
up at Columbia University. But one can perhaps hazard a 
guess at the broad drift implicit in these voluntary groupings. 
It is ^vitI)in tlie range of the probable to say that the Uni- 
versity Seminars will in time grow into independent collegia 
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gram, membership, and finances. They will also be different 
because they will not merely bridge tlie formal disciplines 
and schools, but gather under the same roof scholars from 
other institutions, and many men from the active world, who 
\vill bring their practical experience to enrich the collegium 
of tlieir choice. But the collegia, because of that, will have 
some bit of wisdom and use to add to practical people who 
spend their lives in mending the structure of any living in- 
stitution. 



implications 
of an educational movement 


THE EDUCATIONAL ENTEiiPiusE that wc Call the University Semi 
nars is a regional movement among scholars of over 
colleges and universities between Boston, Ithaca, New xorK, 
and Washington, centered at Columbia University ecause 
tliat is where it originated. In addition, it counts among i 
1,600 participants some 300 from the nonacademic world 
Members now come regularly from as far as the Umv^sities 
o£ Texas, Minnesota, and Michigan, and the movemen oa 
of a branch in the University of Padua in Italy and an org - 
ized correspondence group in Japan. Among ite p oip 
are scholars from many countries and from ate con en 
It is a movement rather than a project, program, or p 
because it responds to an inner impulse to expan . 
something that is being organized; people do iwt ave o 
persuaded to join. Its growth is spontaneous and how I g 
will ultimately be no one can now say. , . , . 

Wheu I say that it is a movement, I am tokmg that 
Uventy-two years ago— specifically in 1945 md 

five ckgia on Peace, Hural Life, Religion, The State, and 

This essay was written esped^y ShimWa ttaiversity." is 

essay, "The University Seminar Movement a pfrort to trace the 

an early statement of purpose; the present o 
progress of the Seminar movement, 
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The Renaissance. Those have now grown to 47 separate con- 
tinuing groups that meet regularly, at least once a month 
during the academic year, and arc established about such 
varying themes as Africa, South East /\sia, China, Japan, 
Biomaterials, tlie Use of Language, Human Maladaptation 
in Modem Society, Technology and Social Change, Early 
American History and Culture, and so on. 

Tlie individual Seminars divide like a cell—where you 
had one, you now have two, where you had two, you now 
have four. As a rule these Seminars do not die, they continue 
year after year with the same people. 

When I say that the movement grows spontaneously, I 
mean that literally. A colleague walked into my office one 
day and said: ‘ I have been a member of tlie collegium on 
The Renaissance for seven years, it is now time we had one 
on Classical Civilization.” And when I asked if anyone else 
is mterested, he tells me; “Yes, I have talked to a number of 
cclleapes and they all Uiink the way 1 do.” Tlie only ques- 
tion that remained was whether the new collegium should 
be m ancient or classical civilizaUon. After some talk it 
became clear tliat ancient civilizaUon was too vast a field 
or one Semmar. Some Ume later I heard that the collegium 
Classical CivilizaUon had invited the enUre Department 
the nTn it To the question of why 

•'we invited, I was told by a friend that 

that is except at examinaUons and 

others anspidous occasion. Now we can pick each 

ThU vearT’ir intellectual feLvship." 

planninc'to ^'^^^ity Seminar on Classical CivilizaUon is 

of its tenth 

University chairman of the 

me that, after a full d' ^ China in which he informed 
had decided to 
tfiat those who 

long to both Seminars that UmT*' '‘u 

• Uiey would regularly excliango 
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their minutes and hold joint meetings as seemed desirable. 
They had also chosen the chairman for the new Seminar. The 
chairman was leaving for Japan on a grant and the inaugura- 
tion of the new collegium would have to wait until he 
returned. Now, the Seminar on Japan is a distinguished insti- 
tution in its own right with members from a dozen uni- 
versities and colleges, and participants from public and 
private bodies involved in Japanese affairs. And, as one 
young scholar who was going off to a midwestem institution 
told me: “I have been elected a corresponding member of 
this Seminar. It is a great honor.” 

While writing about the Chinese Seminar, I might add 
that in 1966 a group of scholars came to see me because they 
wanted to establish a collegium on Traditional China. I 
asked if they had consulted with the one on Modem China. 
Yes, they had. In fact, some of them are members of the 
Modem China Seminar and expect to continue in it. But 
Traditional China, going back for thousands of years, re- 
quired a separate scholarly community of its own. Thus the 
original Seminar on Modem China has thus provided the 
impulse for the emergence of two others. 

What has emerged from the movement is a new and 
permanent addition to our system of higher education, with 
subtle overtones that it carries within itself the elements of 
change, perhaps profound change— the reshaping of the 
modem university. 

Tlie University Seminar organized about a complex, an 
area, a historical period, a going concern, is not bothered by 
disciplinary distinctions. It can take in anyone profession- 
ally involved in the field under discussion, regardless of the 
special facet he devotes his energies to, and he docs not have 
to be a member of the Columbia faculty, or of any faculty 
for that matter. He does not even have to have a professional 
degree. Some of the most useful members of the collegium 
on The Renaissance came from the rare book trade. 

/Vnolher example of how the collegia come into being 
illustrates their spontaneity. A young colleague, a clicmical 
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390 engineer, came to see me. His immediate interest was the 
surface of the blood. He was deeply concerned witli bio- 
materials. Something like a dozen specialists and sciences 
were involved. He wanted to be able to carry on a continuing 
dialogue with others working in this relatively new and 
exciting field. The new collegium on Biomaterials is con- 
cerned with the “structure and concomitant function of liv- 
ing materials and the synthesis and assessment of artificial 
substances which functionally emulate living materials. 
Wlien I attended the first meeting of the group on Bio- 
materials, I did not understand a single word. That was not 
surprising, for this was a highly technical field. What was 
surprising was the repeated interruption of the speaker by 
one or another member with “I do not understand the mean- 
ing^ of that word ” or "would you please explain how yoo 
arrive at this concept” A few days later, I received a letter 
from a distinguished cardiologist at Johns Hopkins who said 
t at for some years I have wondered how I could get to- 
get cr regularly with two or three specialists to discuss those 
important matters. Now, thanks to you and Columbia, we 
have brought together fifteen." 

University Seminar Movement assumes that in tlic 
tlinc- knowledge and experience become syn- 

^ usters of organized activities rather than in 
cointr Some such synthesis is essential to any on- 

man system. The institutional orders witliin which 

rate In would otherwise malfunction and deterio- 

can onW ”*'*^*** conjecture that human institutions 

hyknowledn'^ on by weaving together tlie strands provided 
derives froiS\?" *^*Pvncncc. A sense of direction and value 

Iiavcinllucncoa 11, „ election''' 

Seminars. They arc .Ir- r ^ >'> Hie University 

of a given colle-imn s r'" 'r°"' ^levant to the themes 
have Wen tran5.itcd ”in the 

hr the forlvX.. u "x^mbers. 

H ) mvcrsity Seminars in session in tin? 
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academic year 1966-1967, there were 1,3^1 participants. The 291 
Columbia faculty contributed 522, the faculties of other in- 
stitutions of higher learning 517, and the noncollegiate 
world 342. As an illustration: 5 came from Amherst, 17 from 
Princeton, 5 from Cornell, 9 from the Cornell Medical 
School, 17 from Harvard, 4 from MIT, 58 from New York 
University, 25 from the University of Pennsylvania, 30 from 
Yale. But 46 out of the 150 colleges and universities had 
three or more members of their faculty in the University 
Seminars, the rest one or hvo each. So much for the aca- 
demic contingent. Nine governmental institutions had stafF 
members who take part in the Seminars: the United Nations 
was there with 31 participants, the Federal Government 
with 21, and the rest with fewer members. This theme re- 
peats itself for nine separate labor organizations, through the 
presence of some of their leaders. In all, 62 business firms had 
members of their managerial groups in our Seminars: IBM 
had the largest number— over 20; one or more came from 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Chase Manhattan Bank, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, General Electric Company, McKinsey & 
Company, Mobil Oil Corporation. Participants from 14 
separate foundations and 47 institutes and societies were 
counted as members of these collegia. Our collegia also had 
in 1967 participants from religious orders, publishing houses, 
magazines, newspapers, hospitals, and museums. 

What gives the Seminars their special character within 
the academy is that they are holistic and cooperative by the 
logic of their being, instead of divisive and isolationist like 
the departments. A University Seminar aims at seeing whole 
the complex it would unravel and tries to encompass what- 
ever knowledge and experience is available for that purpose. 

This is an ideal that is probably never reached, but is of 
necessity always aimed at, otherwise the effort to recognize 
the full incidence of any ongoing concern must falter. 

Evidence of the holistic clmraclcr of the University Semi- 
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292 nars is best shown in the disciplines they gather together 
about any issue to which they are dedicated. The collegium 
on Genetics and the Evolution of Man contains physical and 
social anthropologists, demographers, blood group serolo- 
gists, hematologists, and related medical specialties, mathe- 
matical statisticians, geneticists, as well as occasional 
psychologists, sociologists, medical geographers, and Hu- 
guists. Another example is the Seminar on Studies in Con- 
temporary Africa. It counts among its participants educators, 
historians, political scientists, economists, musicologists, art 
historians, archaeologists, linguistic specialists, economic ge- 
ographers, sociologists, anthropologists, as well as representa- 
tives from the School of Law, Business, the Foreign Service, 
the Science Foundation, the United Nations, institutes, and 
the American mining industry. 

This desire for seeing things whole is furthered by occa- 
sional joint meetings of two and sometimes three collegia 
around some issue that overflows any one Seminar— thus a 
meeting to honor a distinguished Buddhist scholar brought 
together the Seminars on China, Japan, and Oriental Thought 
and Religion. The Seminars on The Development of Prein- 
dustrial Areas and on Studies in Contemporary Africa held 
a ]omt meeting; so did tlie Seminars on The Theory of Litera- 
te and on The Problem of Interpretation (Hermeneutics), 
ere IS no set boundary to the search for understanding- 
e mversity Seminar on Genetics and the Evolution of 
r? meetings widi the Rockefeller Institute, the 
Ynrtr ! Caneer Rescareh, the Now 

thpp 1 *^ 1 - T Association (Genetics Division), and 

theCoumh.a University Departmentof Biology. 

of memV., ^ of *0 collegia dictates the choice 

rccardlcss'^f 11 ,™' '^®'“”' ''"'“o *“^0 it needs 

cc ai r 0^0 ohosen for their 

scut'bv a den Only Uiemselves. No member is 

t^c e tor "V '''■“‘"OSS. or foundaUon. He is 

btoy «,cv 8'oes the collegia a flexi- 

"y they could not have had if members xvere delegated 
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by departments or institutions. To maintain this flexibility 293 
and independence the University Seminars pay the fare of 
scholars from distant colleges. If the members were official 
representatives of other institutions, the collegia would lose 
their flair and excitement. They are an oasis where the 
academician, the practitioner, and the policy maker can meet 
outside the pressures and demands that burden tlie con- 
temporary university. 

These considerations raise the question of the relation of 
the University Seminar to the Department, the Institute, the 
School, the University as a whole. Columbia faculty who 
now take part in the collegia number about 600 , and at the 
present rate of growth, half of the Columbia professors will 
participate in this activity in the next few years. As the col- 
legia have no retirement, membership tends to be for life. 
Increasing numbers of emeriti who have long left their aca- 
demic posts, their government jobs, their business, continue 
as active participants in these groups. A member of the 
faculty who has moved to another institution returns once or 
twice a month to the Columbia campus to carry on with his 
former colleagues as if he were still in his original place. 

This, of course, holds true for participants from other institu- 
tions, Some years ago, a Renaissance scholar who moved 
from Princeton to Cornell found it easier to move from tlie 
department than to give up the collegium he had partici- 
pated in over a number of years, and he returned monthly 
to his Seminar meeting. A businessman came from Boston 
over many years; when he retired from business he moved 
to Pennsylvania but he continued to come. A Judge of the 
International Court at The Hague returns to the collegium at 
least once a year when he comes to tlie meetings of the As- 
sembly of tlie United Nations. A former Undersecretary of 
War, now returned to his professional career, writes to ask 
when his Seminar is going to meet, as if he had not been 
away. 

All of this is evidence of a new loyalty to an intellectual 
community developing on the campus. These loyalties arc to 
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294 a growing institution that belongs only to itself and is not 
bound to department, school, or faculty. Evidence of this 
growing institution is cumulative. Participants serve on 
program and membership committees, act as chairman for 
an entire year or more, vote on the admission of new mem- 
bers, write papers, in some cases vote on the admission of 
students, join together to prepare a volume for publication, 
argue over the rules that ought to govern the fellowship- 
When on rare occasions a Seminar suspends its meetings, 
members keep calling up to ask when the gatherings will be 
resumed. The Seminars themselves rarely disband and when 
they do they tend to come back into existence, as happened 
with the Seminars on Population and on Religion. Members 
identify themselves in public as Associates of one or another 
of these collegia and acknowledge in their books tlieir in- 
debtedness to the other participants; at MIT membership in 
a University Seminar was cited as one of the merits justifying 
a promotion. 

A new academic grouping is being added to the ancient 
house o( learning. This addition differs from the older unib 
in many ways. It is voluntary, cross-disciplinary, interuni- 
vcrsity, and intercommunity. Its members consist of acad- 
emicians. policy makers, and practiHoners who are meant 
to be associated with each other for the rest of tlieir days, 
n many of whom attend more than one Seminar. These 
rcpcate gatherings of so many scholars from such a variety 
in ““P '‘^<1 Professor Aaron Warner to remark that 

in nnv «■>= United States or, for that matter. 

niruL°*" ““"‘O' “ H'cre so much intellectual commu- 
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once expressed it. In time, these two institutions— the formal S93 
one, having legal powers and responsibilities, and the informal 
one providing enthusiasm and intellectual communication- 
will approximate each other in numbers. The vast majority of 
the faculty will be participants in botli universities. When 
that happens these two institutions will somehow merge, and 
when they do, the University will become a Community of 
Scholars made up of many small scliolarly communities, each 
autonomous, self-governing in an “independent universe 
inside the University. 

Without anyone noticing, the merging is partly under\vay. 

When I was a student and later a member of the faculty, 
each course and seminar was taught by a single professor. It 
would have been unheard of for a number of faculty mem- 
bers from different disciplines to teach tlie same course and 
be in the classroom together. When in 1937 ^ suggested to 
Professor Lynn Westerman that we give a joint seminar on 
slavery, involving four members of the History Department, 

I was advised to ask permission from llie head of the Depart- 
ment. He gave his consent with considerable reluctance. A 
glance at recent graduate and undergraduate catalogues will 
show evident changes in the instructional pattern. Many 
courses and Seminars are now given involving several mem- 
bers of the faculty, frequently from different departments. 
Certainly the traditional one teacher to a classroom is gradu- 
ally changing and will continue to do so. Some day this new 
pattern and the departments will have to come to terms. 

When this comes about, the University will become a holding 
company for many autonomous collegia with tlieir junior 
scholars. Many of tliem will set their own standards for tlie 
degree and provide for their own research. 

In a measure this cliange is already on the way. It has 
arisen quietly and unwittingly in the developing relationship 
between some Seminars and research institutes. This symbi- 
otic bond exists, for example, in the relations between tlie 
Seminar on Communism and Uie Institute on Communist 
Affairs. The collegium antedates the Institute. When the 
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Institute was established, the Seminar was able to place 
before it the rich resources on communism available in New 
York City. It brought ideas, experience, criticism, personnel. 
The Institute found people who had a book in tliem among 
members and guests of the Seminar. When it hired new staff, 
it introduced them into the Seminar as a way of broadening 
their view of the area within which they were working. A 
new idea for research could be laid before the Seminar for 
criticism, review, and suggestions. The Institute and the Uni- 
versity Seminar acquired an interrelated life; tlieir officers 
became interchangeable. One had money and directors, and 
write books and monographs; the other sup- 
p le i eas, insight, information, contacts, stimulus, and an 
n e ectual environment for members of the Institute. 

A comparable relationship exists between the University 
Asian Institute; this is also 
thp China; in different ways it is true of 

includinn.^u? ^ Research and a number of Seminars, 

dircctor^f'.t''r° Applied Social Research. The 

the lastitnt ° "^^tute of Science and Society has said tliat 
noloEv an/ f indebted to the collegium on tedi- 
™tefates ir,"1.'=’'“S'=- Seminar on Southern Asia 
tlie director name, and just recently 

Seminar. These* d elected chairman of die 

seen, excent rtn ‘^Pmenls were unplanned and unfore- 
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One can fnr#» i_ ^ expanding movement, 

dents into one of^ ^ iii^roduction of graduate stu* 
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part of the scholarly record. Tliis seems a natural and logical 297 
by-product of the Seminar movement: a collegium, an asso- 
ciated research institute, and a group of junior scholars 
learning their craft and receiving their broader training from 
association with a group of masters. Here you have what 
seems like a natural model of the small scholarly community, 
autonomous and self-governing. Professor Paul Kristeller 
expressed this once by saying that the Seminar on The 
Renaissance provided a natural interdisciplinary faculty for 
the doctorate. If a student got his degree and had a place in a 
neighboring university, they invited him to become a member 
of tlie Seminar. The apprentice was now received by his 
masters as one of them. 

The developing situation is, however, broader than here 
outlined. The collegia are composed of participants from 
many disciplines and numerous colleges and universities. 

These professors from oflF tlie campus, if the Seminar is to 
have junior scholars, will want to bring their students to the 
meetings. In fact, one of the Seminars has voted to allow 
each professor to bring his best student to the gatherings of 
the Seminar, and we have agreed to pay his fare. The junior 
scholars would tlierefore be from more than one institution. 

They would, in fact, be an interuniversity and interdiscipli- 
nary body of junior scholars. They would work on theses tliat 
had mainly originated from the program of the collegium. 

The research institute associated with the collegium would 
provide the fellowship (a salary) to make the needed re- 
search and writing possible. The Seminar would then act as 
critic, adviser, stimulant, and, in the end, judge. In tlie 
final examination members of the Seminar would participate, 
regardless of where the student received his degree. The logic 
of the situation makes such an interdisciplinary, inleruni- 
versity graduate school not only possible but inevitable. The 
new kind of graduate school merely waits upon financing. 

The administrative structure for this new institution is al- 
ready in being and functioning in an incipient fashion. It is 
not a question of first inventing and creating the macliinciy 
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298 for an interuniversity program. Tliat is already here, waiting 
to be used. This Graduate University that has its basis in the 
Seminars is interdisciplinary, interuniversity, drawing stu- 
dents and professors from many institutions. It should, how- 
ever, be repeated that not all University Seminars would 
accept students. 

As a cross-disciplinary and cross-community fellowship 
the collegium possesses the knowledge and experience to 
become a key agency in unraveling perennial as well as con- 
temporary issues confronting our lime. If unraveling is an 
unrealistic aim, then it is ideally fitted to analyze and ex- 
amine the most complex of our difficulties and bring to bear 
upon the issue in hand the best available expertise in a way 
that is not now possible in tlie University or beyond it. In 
fact, one of the chief merits of the collegia is their ability to 
bring the knowledge and experience possessed by many men 
in many places and focus it on a given question. This way of 
attacking a problem can go on inside or outside of the acad- 
emy, provided there exists a basis of objectivity, scientific 
competence, and a search for the full incidence of the issue 
at hand. It is really one way of saying that the University will 
be taking in the community or that the community will for 
the purpose in hand behave like the University. The collegia! 
provide a means for bridging the gap between Town and 
Gown, and if the bridge is narrow and frail it will in time 
become %vidc and solid. The traditional isolation bet\veen 
Town and Gown is not only no longer desirable but no longer 
tolerable. 

Among the unforeseen by-products of this movement has 
been the occasional voluntary conversion of the collegia into 
a self-imposed ad hoc committee on the University. Tliis has 
now occurred in the collegia on Higher Education, on Mathe- 
matical Mctliods in Uic Social Sciences, on The Slate, and on 
the Ancient Mediterranean and Near Eastern Studies. The 
rollegium on Higher Education converted itself into “Her 
Majesty s Commission" on the granting of the Ph.D. degree 
at Columbia University. It called in witnesses and took evi- 
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dence. It invited heads of departments, chairmen of ad hoc 
committees empowered to give degrees in fields for which 
there are no departments, heads of schools and faculties and 
asked them to describe the requirements in their special field 
for granting of the higher degree. After the testimony, the 
invited “witnesses” were cross-examined to bring out the 
details and implications of the different ways a higher degree 
may be acquired in the separate branches of tlie university. 
No such close study of this phase of university life has prob- 
ably been made before. The record went into the minutes but 
unfortunately was never published. 

Under the leadership of Professor Paul Lazarsfeld the 
University Seminar on Mathematical Methods in the Social 
Sciences, within a special committee, examined the teaching 
of this subject in the various parts of the university where 
the social sciences were taught After a full survey the Semi- 
nar suggested a separate degree to meet this need. Its pro- 
posal, which with some modifications has since been adopted 
by the University, provided that an ad hoc committee of 
thirteen participants of the Seminar who were professors in 
that many separate departments administer the new degree. 
In 1965-1966, the University Seminar on The State, under 
the leadership of Professor Wallace Sayre, turned itself into 
a commission on the teaching of comparative politics at Co- 
lumbia University. The members of the Department of Po- 
litical Science were asked in turn to describe what they were 


doing and lay themselves open to questions and comment so 
natural at these gatherings. Professor Sayre has said that the 
year’s self-examination by the Department influenced its 
staffing policy and led to changes in course offerings. 

Finally, the Seminar on Ancient Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern Studies under the leadership of Professor Morton 
Smith— a Seminar that so far has remained an intramural 


group representing Columbia, Barnard, and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary— undertook an examination of the offerings in 
tliese fields, the library holdings, the requirements surround- 
ing tlie higher degree, and tlie manner in which tlie library 
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300 cared for the relevant material. It has appointed committees 
to meet with members of the administration regarding special 
needs in the various fields of ancient history, has recom- 
mended an arrangement with the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for participation by Columbia students in a course given 
at tliat institution, recommended bringing specialists to the 
University to fill in certain gaps, and allowed its own mem- 
bers on occasion to bring their graduate students to present a 
preliminary version of their thesis for comment and criticism. 
In addition to all this, the Seminar has interspersed substan- 
tive meetings of professional concern to its members. This 
Seminar has gathered together professors of Greek and Latin, 
Jewish History, Hebrew Language and Literature, Ancient 
History, Religion, Arabic Studies, Art History and Archaeol- 
ogy, Biblical Theology, Linguistics, Sacred Literature, Ar- 
menian Studies, Philosophy, Turkish Studies, Middle East 
Languages and Culture, Latin Language and Literature, 
German History, Old Testament, Art History, Church His- 
tory, Arabic and Islamics, Law, Biblical Interpretation, He- 
brew and Cognate Languages, Curator of Greek Coins and 
Iranian Studies. 

1 am not suggesting that the function of these developing 
small scholarly communities is to act as ad hoc committees 
on the university. The fact is that some have temporarily 
taken on this role and others will probably do so in the future. 
What these groups make possible is self-criticism of the 
University by insiders. They are led to the task in pursuit of 
their own professional involvement. It reveals a hitherto 
unknown voluntary feedback within the University that has 
potentially great value to tlie institutions of higher learning; 
it also opens up a hitherto unsought avenue of innovation 
and reform generated by voluntary organized acUvities of 
members of the faculty in pursuit of higher professional stand- 
ards, 

-niese arc rare examples of the built-in mechanism for 
dealing Nvilli needed change by the only people who really 
understand the need and arc capable of bringing the improve- 
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ment to fruition. In each instance tlie proposals came as a 301 
result of self-examination, self-criticism, and mutual agree- 
ment of what needed to bo done. What we have here is a 
mechanism for internal adjustment and reform as a by- 
product of a continuing dialogue by those involved. It cer- 
tainly adds something new to ways of dealing with questions 
of institutional and professional rigidities, with repeated 
failures within large institutions to recognize developing 
needs, and to the distribution of power within organized 
bodies. Change brought about diis way could only occur as 
a result of cross-discipUnary interplay by professionals in a 
given complex to which they are all related. It casts light 
upon the question of how to secure the good functioning of a 
decentralized institution and suggests how a centralized 
administration could probably be safely decentralized. Within 
the University it provides a new basis of cooperation with the 
collegia on behalf of the very ends for which the Academy 
exists. For in each instance the aim was to inform the Uni- 
versity of the present situation, of proposing ways of dealing 
with relevant flaws where possible by the groups themselves 
or by cooperation ^vith the central administration. 

In closing, it may be useful to emphasize that the main 
purpose of the University Seminars is tlie Seminars; every 
other thing that may be said about them is secondary. 
Whether we speak of students, self-criticism, pubHcations, 
impact on centralization, the prospects of broad changes in 
the structure of the University, changes in the pattern of 
instruction, increased communication between the University 
and the community, and possibly new relations between stu- 
dent and teacher-these are all by-products, secondary effect 
of an ongoing movement. The University Seminar, tlie co 
legium, is primary; it comes first in fact and in importance. 

The primary aim of the University Seminar is the attempt to 
see things whole, to merge the disciplines for the purpose o 
getting a unified view; tlie aim is synthesis, insight, wisdom, 
the understanding of the full incidence of the ongoing p le 
nomcnon to which any collegium is devoted. The attempt to 
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302 do this by a group of scholars, joined togetlier for life and 
devoting Uieir best energies to the unraveling of the mystery 
to which tliey are attached is lire essence of the University 
Seminar. Tlie influence of this endeavor upon the individual 
scholar, upon tlie institution where he has his professorship, 
upon tlie relations between the academy and tlie community 
are the natural by-products of Rouping together the scholar, 
the practitioner, and the policy maker in the joint enterprise 
of seeking fuller understanding of the particular complex that 
is the reason why the group came into being in the first place. 
A great deal lies hidden in this single effort. If it prevails, it 
will have provided tins generation with a new tool with which 
to confront the difficulties that tlireaten to overwhelm it and 
the next generation willi the foundations for a new kind of 
University. 



the professional criminal: 15 

an inquiry 
into the making of criminals 


. . , THE PROFESSIONAL CRIMINAL is a liumaii being and a 
professional. That . . . may seem strange, but it ^ 

professional is one who practices a skilled and e a orate 
technic of a specialized character. People learn their pro es 
sions after a painful apprenticeship. It takes a long time to 
make a good criminal, many years of specialized training an^ 
much elaborate preparation. But training is something at is 
given to people. People learn in a community where t e 
materials and the knowledge are to be had. A craft nee s an 
atmosphere saturated with purpose and promise. The 
munity provides the attitudes, the point of view, the p i 
losphy of life, the example, the motive, the contacts, the 
friendships, the incentives. No child brings those into t le 
world. He finds them here and available for use and elabo- 
ration. The community gives the criminal his materia s an 
habits, just as it gives the doctor, the lawyer, the teac er, an 
the candlestick-maker theirs. 

All criminals were children once. The murderers, the 
thieves, tlie gangsters, the sneaks, the cutthroats, those w o 
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SOi au the world they live in with hate and fear, 

dren once. ... Tire child grew »P. udaoef 

the way, somewhere in his childhood, he vc .^jjjgwas 
and his embittered and degraded manhood, a tjiat 

made that envisaged the end, a shadow was a 

led to crime, to theft, to murder, to the gallows. _ jjo 
beginning somewhere; lliat loo is important. People 

sudden criminality. There is even no sudden insanity* ^ 
who go suddenly insane have been going insane o 
time. It is physically, emotionally, psychologically imp 
for people to go insane all of a sudden. A conflict was s ^ 
along the path of life somewhere, a disease was con^ac * 
gap was made sometime before, long before, so ong 
that it is often outside present memory and often 
even careful scrutiny. But there was a beginning. So too 
crime. There is no such thing as a sudden criminal, a sun 
murderer, a sudden thief. Somewhere a start was made, 
it is in the story of tlie growth of this small beginning tlrat t o 
tale must be told. 

There is much passionate controversy in the discussion or 
behavior. People are so insistent that they know tire why 0* 
it all, especially of bad people, that it might be a useful 
thing to inquire into the behavior of good people. We take 
“good” behavior so much for granted as not even to ask 
questions about it. Wiry arc you good, if you are? What do 
you mcanbyhemg good?! am not urging the philosophical 
problem of evil versus virtue, of ultimate goodness and ulti- 
mate evil. . . . 


^VIrat seems obvious is that people arc judged by their 
behavior-by their public behavior, by wh.at they do, by Iiow 
they do it. What kind of a man is he, means what kind of 
tilings docs he do, liow docs lie do them, wliat arc his lia- 
bilvial modes of response. Tlic good man . . . fils in so well 
with our way of doing and living, of talking and reacting, that 
wc hardy notice liim. If ho stands out from the crowd, it is 
because ho ditfers from it, is conspicuous hy some deviation. 
U aiircrs in .li.g,cn only, wo forgive lum. somolimw wo 
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acclaim him. But if he differs in kind, in the value he gives 
to things, if he does the things we condemn, then he is bad, 
a sinner, a dangerous crank, a criminal. But it is by his be- 
havior that we judge him, just as our neighbors judge us by 
ours. 

. . . [T]he way [a man uses his capacities] is determined 
by the tools, the habits, the molding, tlie slant, the attitude, 
the values, the recognition of environmental situations as 
worthwhile that have been kneaded into him. . . . The habits 
a human being [forms] are the most important things that he 
has to live with and to live by: they ultimately become the 
person. His very values are habitual. How does the ‘laad’ 
man get his bad habits? How does the “good’^ man get his 
good habits? What do we mean by habits? What do we 
mean by forming a habit? Upon the clearness of the answer 
to these questions depends our understanding of the criminal 
and our understanding of the saint . . . 

A habit is a slow growth. It takes a long time for a mode 
of behavior to become so organized as to be automatic and 
propulsive. It is not a habit until it projects itself, until one 
is carried by it, and until one resists it witli the greatest diffi- 
culty only after many failures and after a long struggle by 
gradually substituting anotlier habit. To watch tlie growth of 
^ way of living there is no place like the family. That is 
'vhere habits are first formed, first organized, first acquired, 
at the most plastic period in one^s life. 

How does a child learn to be polite, learn to say “please”? 
low^many thousand times docs a motlier say to her little 
son, “WOiat do you say now, Billy?” And with a rising accent 
> there is no response, “Billy, what do you say now?” Ten 
t musand times is an understatement She says it until there 
^ more need for saying it, and age does not matter. Again 
* technic may change, the temper may change; but the 
l^fsistence goes on, the watchfulness kmows no relenting, 
other members of tlie family join in. In a friend’s house 
other d.ay, I gave a little girl of five a gift. Her sister, a 
* t « gitj of eight, s.rid, “Marj% what do you say now?* Mary 
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306 did not respond, and the older child repeated the variation: 
“Say ‘Thank you,’ Mary.” There was to be no mishap, no 
break in the practice; the family mode must be earned on 
even by tlie younger members of the family. 

It is interesting and important to observe the physical re- 
sponse that such pressure to conform imposes. Watch a child 
say “please.” Notice the outstretched hand, the submissive 
tone, the slightly stooping attitude, bent a little forward, a 
supplicating, a begging altitude. Apparently, if you are going 
to say “please,” you are going to do it that way, in a sub- 
mUsive, respectful, courteous manner, with a slightly bowed 
head and slightly stooping body. That is the habit. It is not 
merely the word “please.” It is the physical accompaniment 
of the word, it is a way of looking at people and a way of 
approach to companionship and acceptance. The habit is 
thus more than the mere sound—it is a whole pattern, a mode 
of behavior, an expression of personality. What needs to be 
observed also is that once you learn how to say “please” to 
people that way, then for all your life and even under the 
most trying circumstances the word “please” will call forth 
tliat altitude of supplication, the slightly bowed head, the 
slightly stooping body. The habit is thus an organized physi- 
cal posture which expresses itself in a word, “please”; the 
word “please” is the vocalized summary of the physical atti- 
tude. That is the habit. And a human being has thousands of 
such habits, each an organized physical pattern, each slowly 
acquired, each accompanied by a sound, a word, that ex- 
presses it. A human being is a bundle of such habits; they 
arc the organized personality, tlio effective human being 
expressing himself in relations with other human beings. His 
habits are his way of living. He could not live without them, 
and different habits would give him different relations with 
ms fellows. 

For Oie sake of clarity. let us take another example of the 
way a family group organs and molds a child's behavior. 
Have you ever watched a family gather itself to do battle 
against a few new and strange and disapproved words Uiat 
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the chUd brings home from the street? What happens when 307 
the family discovers that the child has acquired a string of 
words, vulgar, disrespectful, coarse? Have you watched the 
family flutter and stretch its wings the way a fowl does to 
protect its young? Have you watched the family swoop down 
upon the words and do battle, unceasing battle, even 
child barely understands what the words mean? There is a 
curious artifice, a whole technic, a full catalogue of prac- 
tices that come into play almost automatically. 

Why this sudden rousing of the family to campaign 
against a few innocent words? There is reason enough. A 
word is a new way of looking at life; it is a new way o^ av 
ing a good time; it is a new way of making frien s, it is 
new way of living; it is a vehicle for a new set of ha its, or a 
new set of interests in life. It is the opening up or a new 
personality development. The family strives to keep e mo 
soUd, to keep the form straight, to make the pattern as 
nearly like its own as possible. The family group is impor an 
in the making of the child’s character because it is e 
earliest, the most persistent, the longest in time an e \'n 
est in range of any of the influences that touch the c i s e. 

It begins with the cradle and extends to maturity. It is re en 
less in the sense that it notices every deviation, observes every 
difference, condemns or approves every attitude. 

The child, like every older person, lives not in one envi- 
ronment, but in many. Every contact is a new enviromnen . 

Every friend, every group— the school, the church, t e s ee 
gang— all these are environments for the growing c li • 
gives attitudes, words, experiences, beliefs, bcha%ior, u e 
family is the most continuous, the most unrelexi^g* ® 
family influences are sufflciently strong and effective, e 
otlier experiences are trivial, passing, and slight 
Tliey slip off tlie child as water docs off a ducks back, liio 
family pattern remains. Tliat, however, is true on y ^ ^ 

Uiat tlic family iself is a unit, that Uicrc is a common attituae, 
a ready reaction, a single standard, an adequate organiza ion 
of life and relations in the family. The sufficiency of the lamiiy 
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SOS is largely determined by its unity, its continuity, its posiUve 
standards, its lack of internal conflict. Things are wrong and 

right, good and bad, acceptable or unacceptable, without 

much question, without hesitancy. Given that setting, and 
the child’s range of interests outside the family group tend to 
remain in the form of e.'tpericnces which are passing things, 
glimpses upon life that vanish readily, and attitudes that 
come to no fruition. Especially is this true if the family mode 
fits in with the community interests and habits, so that there 
is no conflict between family values and community values. 
Under those conditions habit formation is easy, ready, and 
inevitable; conflicts are few and passing. . . . 

It is significant that the professional criminal comes from 
an insufficient home. It is frequently a broken home. Fre- 
quently tliere is a [deceased parent], sickness, disease, drunk- 
enness, poor moral standards, internal conflict, lack of family 
discipline, lack of family interest. Where tlie home is insuffi- 
cient, the child takes the street as a substitute for the home. 
The street gang becomes the place for more than adventure; 
it becomes the place of escape from the home, it becomes a 
substitute for the home. The beliefs, attitudes, interests, and 
ideals of the gang remain; they are not straightened out by a 
hostile and watchful family. The gang itself tends to be made 
up of boys whose homes are insufficient. Not that all children 
do not share the common experiences of the gang; but while 
they share tliem as occasional experiences, the others take 
them as a means of life. The older children, already ad- 
justed to a life outside of proper and sufficient family control, 
set the fashion, organize the pursuits, give meaning to the 
activities. Tliey are already acquainted with tlie new world 
and initiate the novice into the ways of the street. The inade- 
quate control at home means that Uie gang experiences per- 
sist and arc organized into habits. They become the way of 
livin^g The older boys, and not the parents, set the fashion. 
A child learns how to smoke because older boys smoke, to spit 
^cause older boys spit, to swear because older boys swear. 
Ihey seek for types of adventure which arc forbidden; they 
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learn to look at the policeman witli suspicion, at school with 309 
disdain. They talk about strange things, about ^nminals 
They become interested in and learn to know the doubtiu 
and condemned facts in their neighborhood, they live in a 
different world from the adequately protected and guarded 
child, and become different children. 

The child’s association with the gang leads to a new 
point of departure. It becomes the source of new interests, 
attitudes, habits, beliefs, acquaintances, joys, and values. 

There grows up a sense of unity in the gang, a «eling o 
difference from other gangs. There comes a sense o ’ 

sometimes actual fighting with other gangs in the neig 
hood, depredations, pilferings, trouble-making, they 
a noisy, reckless, mischievous group of youngsters in con ic 
with the community. Tlie boy is arrested. Here starts a new 
series of experiences. The boy ultimately goes to an ms u 
tion, and that when he is a youngster of ten, e eve^ o 
twelve, and sometimes even younger. Interesting to 
the fact that the professional criminal begins his insti u lona 
career at a very early age. The two outstanding ^ 
him seem to be the broken, insufficient home an 
stitution. 

Tim story of the influence of the juvenile institution upon 
the children sent to it is yet to be told. Here ^ » 

, gets a glimpse of the meaning of institutional ^ ^ 

occasional scandal breaks the surface of things an c s in 
ffood of light, only to pass away again and leave the msti u- 
tional life, as delicate as that of the family iu uence, 
changed. Its inmates arc young, children o£ nine, ten, e even, 
twelve, up to sisteen. It is under the control of a superin- 
tendent and a number of guards. The guards arc un erpai , 
comparatively illiterate men who work for wages, w m nee 
peace and quiet and self-asserUon, and freedom for Iiy.ng 
tlieir own lives. The children come from badly orgam/,erl 
homes, from poorly organized neighborlioods. Tliey bring to 
the school all of the ptoblents of a family multiplied a Iiun- 
dredfold in luimlit r and a tliousaiidfold in coiiiplevity. 
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Their arrival is the culmination of a series of exasperating 
and fretting experiences. They have been talked to and talked 
about, examined and scolded chased and caught; strangers 
have manipulated and condemned them; every bit of finesse 
and delicacy that was left has been strained to the breaking 
point They are stripped and raw and fearful, little unfortu- 
nate children herded in a group, under unsympathetic con- 
trol-kindly and well meaning if you will, but with the 
kindness of a job where kindness is a strained virtue and an 
open weakness, and with sympathy for one’s own driven hours 
and lack of peace. Let me put these general terms into a 
concrete example. Have you brought up a family of five boys 
between the ages of six and sixteen at the same time? If not, 
watch your neighbor’s family. The children come down the 
stairs head first and pull one another’s hair. They bully, fight, 
tease, and playfully roll about tlie ground or the floor, and 
occasionally tear their clothes and hurt one another; they 
do these things as a matter of growth. 

Think of the trouble one child may give, think of the 
trouble five hundred can give, and that to a stranger who is 
taxed beyond mercy. A little unhappy child in an industrial 
school complained to me that he had been whipped because 
he climbed a tree. If you have trees and if you have children, 
the cliildren \vi\l climb the trees just the way kittens do. But 
if you have five hundred drildren, and if one child climbs a 
tree, all of the children want to do it. If you have a limited 
budget for clothes, you cannot take the chance; the clothes 
are likely to be torn. One must not climb a tree in an insH- 
tution. 


.t- morning will find a dozen boys standing against 

toe wall and with their hands folded awaiting the hour of 
lu One child climbed a tree, one climbed a fence, one 

pulled anoU.er’s hair, and two boys had a fight Apparently, 

nT of five hundred children 

^der duephnary control for hventy-four hours, the mere 

nroeram Y “^“‘"“‘vation imposes a rigid 

program. You gradually find yourself in a state of mind where 
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the method of procedure is repression, and where the instru 311 
ment of punishment is physical pain. Bitterness, tears, and 
sullen fervor for “getting even” on one side and flushe in 
dignation and appetizing self-righteousness on the 
result. Oh, I know that men mean well, that they are kin y 
and good-natured, that they like to boast of their achieve 
ments and exhibit a well-disciplined and well-groomed group 
of quiet youngsters to a visitor, that they are convince o 
doing the best they know how. But the inevitable happens, 
and you must do something. What can you do? You cannot 
permit a lot of wild youngsters who fear neither God nor 
man to run loose. And that is true, too; you cannot. And you 
don’t. That is the tragedy of it. It is bad either way, an it is 
worse, apparently, the more conscientious you are, ecause 
you are likely to lose your temper and shed your sense o 
humor and be almost too good for tlie job— too ® 

world, so to speak. All the whUe twisted lives of children are 
being embittered and hardened. The fact tliat tliey are c i 
dren, that they need to frolic and play and ^ ^ , 

trees and pull one another’s hair, and to have bu les an 
tell secrets and run away— all of that is the thing that mus e 
remembered, and is generally forgotten in the attempt to ge 
efficiency, save money, cut expenses, and have rule an or 
and symmetry and cleanliness. . 

The children get what they need-love, companionship, 
and understanding. They must. They get it under cover, u 
lively, secretly. They learn to look upon every o er pe^o 
as a natural-born enemy. The older boys teach em a 
personal habits, vice. They lake out in secret things t le 
that comes from open freedom. They become sul en, stu 
bom, peevish; tliey have a grudge against the wor , t ley 
develop inferiority complexes. They develop un ea ly 
slants upon life and queer attitudes; they are spoded clui- 
dren. Their release signifies merely that tlie bad habits 
which tliey brought to the institution are now more un- 
tenable because of the additions tliat have been ma o o 
them. 
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Two or three years pass. The boy is now fourteen, fifteen, 
or sixteen. He returns home. The home has not improved. It 
has often grown worse. To overcome the handicaps that the 
boy had acquired by his absence it would have to be even 
better than it was. The street is still there, but not all of the 
children that he knew. Some have moved away, some are now 
going to school or are at work, regular children with regular 
habits and regular interests. And everybody says; Dont 
play with Billy. Billy is a bad boy. He has been up at the 
juvenile.” And he has, that is true, and he is bad; he does bad 
things. But despite all that, he is just a boy; he needs com- 
panionship and love. He finds them. Tliere are a few such boys 
in the neighborhood, who like himself, have had a similar 
career. They are outcasts in the world. They know one an- 
other as such. They have perhaps met in the “juvenile.” They 
cling together. They cany on in terms of their interests and 
habits as tliese have been shaped by the world’s destinies. 
Tliey do the old things better, more skillfully, and with greater 
deftness; they have learned how. Tlie boy is arrested again. 
He is now sixteen or seventeen. Beckless, bold, devilish, fear- 
less, suspicious, and highly sophisticated, he thinks the world 
belongs to him. What can the community do with him now? 
It sends him to a reformatory. 

A reformatory is like a juvenile institution, only it is 
worse. It generally is a prison, differing little from the ordi- 
nary prison either in organization, building, work, influence, 
or even age. The age of persons in the reformatory in New 
York State was under thirty years for 99 per cent of those 
admitted in 1921, while in the prison it was 69 per cent for 
the same year. Tlie same thing happens to the boy that took 
place before, but with less pretense, with harsher, more un- 
discnminaling results. After two years the boy is released 
again. ^ 


He returns to the gang. There is no other place of wcl- 
come. no other place to go. By habit, friendslrip contacts, 

11 ' bind life to its 

sources, he .s destined to return to the gang. He returned to 
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his gang because that was his world. He knew no other; for SIS 
him there was no other. He returned for the same reason that 
leads you to your old haunts— your office, your club, your 
associates, your world. 

But to return to the gang is to live the life of tlie gang. 

He returns hungry for new e-sperience, for new adventure, 
for new satisfaction. The gang is the instrument, the ve ic e, 
die opportunity, the loyalty, the comradeship that make com- 
mon effort possible, and crime is a common effort, e is 
arrested again. He is now eighteen, nineteen, or twenty, an 
calloused, hardened, embittered. His life has been dour ^ 
unkindly; he has been behind prison bars many times, is 
contacts with the whole world were persistently at 
times and in the wrong moods. He has been houn ® ^ ® ’ 

persecuted, abused; all the world has been against ® 
cepting a little gang, five or six intimate friends who lave 
shared their common lot witli him, have risked t ° 

him, have been loyal and true. The rest of the wor as een 
dishonest. In his experiences he has known only peop e w o 
were dishonest or afraid to trust him. 

To understand fully the meaning of the gang in e i 
of the criminal is to understand much about him an muc^ 
about ourselves. The group one inevitably, natura X* ^ 
ates with is perhaps the most important factor in ^ e s 
of a person’s life attitudes and the reason for their persi 
practice. One needs and finds succor and defense, recogni lo 
and approval, in one’s gang, and one needs approva so mu 
that what the gang approves of is the legitimate an ng i 
thing to do. The gang approves because carrying on t le ac 
cepted mode of behavior is merely a corroboration o its own 
attitudes and activities. The gang approves tlie crimina , an 
then let tlie world condemn if it mil. Its condemnation ^ u 
a proof of the heroism of the actor. The papers may con em 
the fact and blaze it fortli, but Uie greater tlie disapproval, 

the more honor for the culprit. ... ^ 

What happens in your own “good” gang? If your gan^ 
smokes, you smoke, and die ladies do too when it is the iasn- 
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SI4 ion. That is trae of jazz, of card parties, and of golf and 
church and sociables. If your gang approves of you, you are 
right in your own opinion because you are right in theirs, and 
their opinion is yours. 

The bad man gets his approval for a bad tiling, and the 
basic difference between you and the bad man is that you are 
a member of a good gang while he is a member of a bad 
gang. You have a group about you that approves your social 
behavior, that approves of your carrying on their way of 
doing and living. And the criminal has a group about him 
that approves of his carrying on in an unsocial way. Let me 
illustrate: A crime has been committed; the community is 
agog with the scandal; the papers are full of it; everyone is 
talking about it, and no one knows who did it. The boy tells 
his tale, and the tale grows in the telling, as all tales do. 
Someone says that it was “great” He is acclaimed; he be- 
comes tlie hero, perhaps the leader of the gang. And the larger 
the condemning headlines, the greater the worth and value of 
the thing the man has done. That, of course, is merely an 
explanation of the why of the behavior. It does not involve a 
justification of it. 


It is useless to talk about the criminal in terms which are 
different from those we use about other human beings. [He 
does] different things because [he has] different habits and 
different interests in life; [he does] them in terms of common 
human needs— habit, approval, love, friendship, loyalty. And 
then Ae boy is arrested again. His sentence to prison is a 
repetition of an old experience. After a few years he will be 
out again to carry on the old game. Then again the same 
story. Or he is shot in some gang feud or dies of some disease 
contracted in his irregular life. He becomes a narcotic, a 
dereUcl, a broken body in a rickety world. Or he may be 
sentenced to prison for twenty years, for life, or to be 
nanged. Ihs career comes lo an end when he is a young man, 
^ntl thirty, and sometimes under t\venty-one. Re- 

tnUy Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison pointed to the fact 
that out of twcnly.ono men he had in the death house, nine- 
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teen were under twenty-one years of age. And that is the 
typical career of the average professional criminal. 

All he knows about life, about people, about the world is 
limited and circumscribed by this curious contact with tlie 
world in this circular relationship. After a while he accepts it 
as a matter of course. He bargains upon the amount of ree 
dom he may have, hopes for escape, for total freedom from 
arrest, but bargains witli fate and gives hostages to freedom, 
calculates his chances, and accepts the inevitable wi 
cism. He turns with bitter revenge upon the traitor, builds up 
a code of honor and rules of the game; he must e air y 
caught and fairly dealt with-a recognized punishment for a 
recognized deed of evil. He bargains with the^ district a ^^ 
tomey, “cops a plea," calculates the amount of goo time 
that he can save by good behavior, uses his friends to secure 
leniency in judgment, bribes the policeman to c ange s 
charge, frightens the witnesses, or buys them or p ea wi 
them to forget or to change their charge or to fail to appear 
in court, accepts imprisonment as a part of the game, an 
hungrily returns to the gang and to his career o crime aga 


for another indulgence. , 

A world of contacts and friendships is built up, and a 
code of honor. A good criminal and a square guy is 
and respected; a famous one is lauded and sougit ^ ’ 
clever one is admired; a “snitch” is hounded, persecute , an^ 
even IdUed. Treason to the gang, to the rules of the game, is 
unforgivable. So strong is the tradition that strangers may 
execute a common judgment even if they have not een u 
personally. In betrveen are great emotional strains and lears. 
The e.xciting Ufe leads to the need for excitement, 
are needed, perversions are acquired and practiced, and e 
best foot is put forxvard, and the best face is turned upon 
misfortune. A man takes his "bit" just as a soldier takes his 
wound, decently and without whining. Tlie commumty i 
has developed a cert.ain admiration for the [“heroic ] cnini- 
nal. . . Think of the admiration involved m tlie colum 
of news given to O'Banion in Chicago, who was known to bo 
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316 guilty of some thirty murders. Or to Chapman; he is almost a 
hero. The police themselves speak with admiration of these 
men and boast of their friendship witli tliem and the wardens 
and guards will often tell you proudly how tliey handled 
them and got along with them. 

The part the institutional career plays in keeping the man 
bound to his world of crime, to his experiences as a criminal, 
to his hungering for a return to the field from which he came 
—that part is misunderstood and overlooked. Tire prison term 
is looked upon as punishment and as a separation from the 
world of crime. The prison was first built in the hope of iso- 
lating and gradually cleansing the criminal of his sins by 
giving him time for communion with God, for pondering 
upon his failures in life, to resolve to do better, to forget the 
old, and to lay the foundation for the turning over of a new 
page in life. As a matter of fact, it has the opposite result. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that the prison is the chief 
reason for the continuance of the criminal career, for the 
return of the criminal to his previous haunt. The fact that 
approximately 75 per cent of the professional criminals are 
known to be recidivists (have been in prison before) is suffi- 
cient proof that confinement docs not keep tliem from re- 
turning. The object of the prison is not fulfilled in practice. 
The reason for that is not always clear and needs to be ex- 
plained in some detail. 

People— you and 1, everyone— live in terms of experience. 
We are embedded in a stream of experience and are carried 
a ong y it. Our habits and our physical needs, which are 
^rve by these habits, are but contacts, relations, interests, 
t hey are loves, hates, friendships, acts; they are a satiaHon 
ot the Hungs we need and tlie way we have learned to feed 

things we do in tlie 

nracii'" """ process. We 

which is hnil a stream of experience 

bu "^-/‘nuting relation as well as our opportunity, 

but, .hat .s perhaps most important of all. our Lotional 
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contact with the world. When arrested, the criminal leaves S17 
the stream of life e.-cperienco outside the prison wall, and 
nothing takes its place. But man must live in terms o ex 
pcrience; he cannot live outside of it. After a few days, 
when the physical side of the prison has become a recognized 
and identined c-sistence, the man slips baek to the wor 
outside. He lies on his cot and thinks, or rather indulges in 
day-dreams, of the things ho did, the friends he had, his 
loves, his hates, his adventures, his world. He goes oyer e 
thing emotionally. He lives, that is, feels, over again an 
again the things he felt before. Experience must eit er e 
present-the thing tliat happens and absorbs nosy, that oc- 
cupies attention, interest, and brings self-forgetfu ness 
or it is lived in terms of the past, in what brought forgettul- 
ness of self before. Tlie very future that men buUd is rootea 
in the past. The castles in the air are but projections of past 
experiences, with past failures out of the way. They may e 
up in the air, but they have foundations in the groun o 
past behavior, past experiences, past glory and s y™®- 

Day-dreaming for the criminal becomes a su s ^ ion 
for living: he lives in the past because he is not living in 
present. Day-dreaming is but chewing the ’ 

and being denied the very things that made life go. Ifte 
criminal returns to them emotionally because he can ee 
again the past, though he cannot live it. That is in 
of an emotional fixation. The little tilings drop out wit t , 

- and the keen, vivid emotional interests remain. The mve, 
the hate, the fear, the anger, the chase, the stirring mgs. 
remain. The days pass into weeks, and weeks into mon s 
and years. The farther away the world slips in reality, the 
keener and the more insistent become the emotional subs - 
tutes for it. He day-dreams at his work-it is mechanica an 
uninteresting— and his glance is backward, tume . 

past. At night he lies on his cot and lives over again tlie battle 
and loves of yesteryears and builds new programs like unto 
the past. He can do nothing eke; he must carry on the strtail 
of the past because there is no present. 
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318 And so the world become more and more unreal, more 
and more emotionalized, more and more tense and vivid. 
Sometimes the dream world becomes a complete substitute 
for the real prison world, and the man goes insane; he may 
even become violent. That is the reason why there is com- 
paratively more insanity in prison than in freedom; there is 
more day-dreaming; there is less real check upon life, less 
real substitutes for the dream. If he does not go insane, he 
always overemphasizes the feeling of content of the past. 
Upon release, he returns to the world from which he came; 
he is more inevitably bound to it than ever before. 

What shall we do about it? Our present system of dealing 
with the criminal and the problem of crime is a futile exercise 
in despair and bad humor. It seemingly has no relation to the 
problem involved— that of changing the habits, the life inter- 
ests of the people whose behavior is unsocial— or at least of 
intelligently frying to achieve such a metamorphosis in char- 
acter, For it is in its residue in behavior, habit, that the sys- 
tem must express itself. 

A short discussion of the court technic will complete the 
picture of the process the community employs in making the 
criminal. The court is confined by its organization to an 
examiiiation of the act that the man is charged with. The 
definition is an artificial one made by a legislature apart 
from the specific person who actually is under trial. The 
arvyers and the district attorney engage in a dialectical game 
of l^mg to prove or disprove that the man did the thing 
involved. Tliere is passionate contention and appeal to tlie 
emotions of the jury, and then the conviction of the criminal 
and the sentence. The quesUon. Why did he do it; what kind 
ot man rs he? is slurred over. The sentence is for an arbitrary 
huh/ ^ months, depending on the caprice of the 

orW„r ,1 fl'ing 

cliLinet “ malicious, deliberate 

ment. U gL bS’lo th"* “.““'1 ''“■"pensaHng puni*- 

posscssed of ev 1 ai^d ftat 

evu, .and that you can "exorcise the devil,” drive 
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him out by pain. It is based on Uie assumption that men act in 319 
terms of a calculation of pain and pleasure, and that you can 
remake a man by balancing the pain he gives to the commu- 
nity by the pain he receives from the community; that if you 
treat a man badly enough, you will ultimately make a saint 
out of him; that if you scar and scar a man for evil, he will 
mellow and soften and be saved. None of these assumptions 
is true, and none of them is acceptable as a basis for the 
development of a legitimate penal system. 

The scheme is breaking down; the juvenile court ^ a 
breach in the prerogative of the criminal law. And even t ere 
we are going from defining the child who gets into troub e as 
a "delinquent” to defining him as a "problem chUd.” When 
we have done that, the juvenile court will give place to e 
medical and psychological technic for the handling o t le 
boy, and we shall dispense with the court procedure, just as 
we do in a hospital. The scheme is also breaking 
a broadening of the definition of the term irrespo^i i ity* 

We are going from insanity to admitting nottons of psycho- 
pathic personality. But as long as we are organized to scru- 
tinize the individual act of the man rather than e loan 
himself, and as long as our court procedure is in terms o 
adjusting penalty to an evil act, just so long will a rationa 
consideration of the problem be very difficult, if not impos 
sible. Until we concern ourselves with the problem o recon 
struction, center our attention there rather than i^on 
individual act, with legally and arbitrarily defined jud^ents, 
just so long shall we be playing an innocent game of hide- 
and-seek with antiquated notions, while leaving e pro em 
of crime very much the way it was yesterday and is today. 



1 6 two towns that are one: 

a picturesque bit of americana 


1 WAS TALKING TO TiiE TEAQiEK, a Dice, friendly, smiling, and 
gracious teacher, who gently, as a matter of pride, almost of 
indulgence, strove to point the many things of interest in the 
community. It was more than professional exhibitionism. 
There was a tone of honest boasting and friendly initiation 
into the excellence of Terre Haute. Tliis is no mere city. It is 
no mere collection of drab structures, with a main street, a 
cigar store, a drug store, a "movie " and a church. Terre 
Haute is an old center of civilizaUon in Indiana. It began 
long ago and has heroic traditions. It was settled by a sturdy, 
liberty-loving, adventurous folk, who found the Wabash at- 
tactive and pleasing and cast their fortunes along its beauti- 
tut banks and turbulent current. The city is one of wide 
S reels, of old impressive residences, of neatly kept lawns, of 
^ thoroughfares and a busy popu- 

abni.i flourishing self-conscious display 

“C m ‘hat Uve in the 

a Jcnlt 1 , 0- oC the richest 

agricultural districts in America." 

Koine and^Wf ® God-fearing city. It is church- 

^ u . There is the simple fact of its seventy-five 

»925),pp?i*^aQ.”^ appeared in Cctidiri/ Magazine, III (November 
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churches. Each church has its Sunday-schools, endeavor 
societies, men’s clubs, women’s socials. Not only that but at 
least three of tliese churches are liberal and forward-looking, 
progressive and abreast of the newer things in the world. It 
is a city of much public spirit. There are three country clubs 
in Terre Haute, a Protestant country club, a Catholic country 
club, and a Jewish country club. Each country club has its 
own golf-links. These are havens of rest and enjoyment, of 
play and friendly rivalry for the prosperous and well-to-do 
citizens of Terre Haute-places of refuge from the weightier 
and more burdensome affairs of life. In addition there are 
municipal golf-links for those who do not TDelong. 

This stress of civic interest and civic pride is fundamental 
to Terre Haute. It has the largest women’s club in the State 
of Indiana— more than a thousand members. They are serious, 
socially minded, and busy with plans and programs to do e 
better and the more useful thing for Terre Haute. They 
spend much time and money, they bring out-of-town lec- 
turers, they participate actively in the life of the community, 
they are a power to be reckoned with. To this force for t e 
making of public opinion is to be added the Forum, one o 
the few public forums in the Middle West. It invites is 
tinguished men from varied spheres of society, and e ci i 
zens in considerable number avail themselves o 
opportunities for information and inspiration that the Forum 
provides; and it is worth registering that it is one of the very 
few of such public rostrums in that part of the countty. 

One must of course add to the above the simple statement 
that Terre Haute has a Chamber of Commerce, a busy and 
wide-awake Chamber of Commerce that does its proper duty 
by the city. And then too there is the Rotary Club, tlie Ki- 
w^anis Club the Lions’ Club, the Exchange Club, and the 
Business Women’s Club. A thousand other social clubs add 
Uieir varied and colorful shades of popular life and activity, 
of hiisv coniccturc and happy program. One can only mention 
r ; C thesc-lhe more is the pity-for a mere naming of 
them "OuIJ 1>“ ‘Wng- We shall have to be 
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content, however, with the Blazing Stump Club, the Montrose 
Club, tlie College Hill Club, etc. But even so wc arc not 
through with the varied and organized social groupings of 
Terre Haute. One cannot omit the fact that Terre Haute is a 
strong center of the Knights of the Ku KIux Klan, who as in 
other places make themselves felt in a weird and mysterious 
fashion, always adding a bit of glamour, a bit of romance, a 
bit of thrill, a bit of the promise of freedom for the imagina- 
tion, a bit of terror and folly, a bit of nonsense to even so 
sensible a city as Terre Haute. And then, last but not least, 
there are one hundred branches of the more prominent of the 
sacred and secret orders, there is a sufficiency of mystery and 
adventure, a sufficiency of tides and honors, of colored robes 
and elaborate whispers, there is a sufficiency of pretense and 
self-conceit to startle the dullard and satiate the mystic. 

Terre Haute is an educational center of no mean impor- 
tance. It possesses a school system that compares favorably 
with any city of its size in the Middle West. There is a cultural 
flavor, an interest in things intellectual, a love of books and 
learning, an eagerness for adventure in things of the spirit, 
mat IS strangely full of conscious striving toward a higher 
evel— strangely because it stands out from other cities in its 
own environment. One of its Thursday evening clubs is an 
important and recognized institution. For many years there 
as accumulated a tradition of intellectual achievement in 
connccdon with this organization that is a creditable record 
emulated by other communities. The 
LdTh preserved in the public library, 

exhibited as well as the thorough 
vou A ui'dertakings display 

rvotuiJ f d-sertaUon, in ou/ordiLry 

n.asr ‘r: =* '“Se percentage of the 


nous ot h5pli»ar 1 '* 5 'rally found acceptable in institu- 
mention he?e is but™TOrf^“ ™dertaldng singled out for 
intcllectnal life I. ha!! *= “f y aspects of Terre Haute’s 

proud Imn, ot ^ 

■lome of the Indiana State Normal School, - 
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establishment of fine reputation, and the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. Then there is St. Mary of the Woods and the 
Classical School. Two business colleges contribute scholarly 
interests to the general atmosphere, and of course there is 
the public school system, one that any city might well boast 
of. Three high schools, three junior high schools, hventy-six 
grade schools, and five parochial schools, all together making 
an impressive list of houses dedicated to schooling. To 
plete the record one must add a finely organized, we 
equipped, and much used modern library, with more 
seventy-two thousand volumes. This library is like a usy 
workshop for the serious-minded and earnest souls 
habit Terre Haute, not to mention the fact that the lighter 
spirits, those tliat read the less arduous fiction and the more 
entertaining modern magazines, find there the things t la 
idle hours with fancy and dreams. 

Terre Haute is not only intellectual. It is chanta^ e.^ 
activities for the worthy poor are wide and vaned, it gives 
itself without stint, it gives until it hurts and even eyon 
that. There is an atmosphere of kindly supervision, of gener- 
ous interest, of courteous indulgence with the wea 'er 
spirit, with the poorer in health, with the lesser in a 1 
with those who have either failed to arrive or have fallen oy 
the wayside, that fills Terre Haute with activities o a c la 
itable character which last from one year to anotlier. t wo 
be impossible to enumerate all the balls, dances, car ’ 

sociables, country-club affairs, Kiwanis and Rotary ac ivi i > 
church festivities which arc organized for tlio 
charity, for the purpose of brightening the hours, I lo > 
the years, the very lives of the needy and tlie poor. 
classes for under-privileged children; tlicre are ■■ • ^ 
activities, Y.W.C.A. activities; there is a day nu«cry, a 
fare League, a Light House Mission, a Salvation 
add its ready tune in llio name of charity and sa ' 

Haute lias many things worthy of mention, but t ° ' 

will be enough: the Friendly Inn, the Florence CnttcnUe 
Home, the Gibault Home. Clcim Orpliaiis' Home, Rose 
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nhW Home, and the Fairbanks Home for Aged Women. 
^I'ere are, in addition, two well organized and equipped 
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Tlicre are, in 

'""T nearly overlooked the city’s bathing-pool. “The best 
people in town” are using it. Tliere have been innumerable 
parties at the pool. Thursday there were two couples from 
Chicago, and they said tliat the pool "beat anything which 
Chicago had.” Then of course there are the city’s athletjc 
activities, sports for the old and the young, for the rich and 
tlic poor. As one of the editors of Terre Haute gracefully puts 
it “As we look backward through the winter and allow our 
thoughts to dwell on the many interesting entertainments 
which we have enjoyed, we fail to find any reason why wc 
should be sorry that our home is in Terre Haute, a city of 
clean amusement and sport . . and invite those who are less 
fortunate than ourselves, in that they do not live amongst 
us, to come to Terre Haute with their industries, their busi- 
ness interests, and their families.” 

Important and significant also is the fact that Terre Haute 
has a strong and well led trade*union movement. This is es- 
pecially true among tlie miners. Here is a force for social- 
mlndedness and creative interest in community life that helps 
give Terre Haute much of its liberalism. Terre Haute has in 
addition been the home of Eugene V. Debs, a veteran in the 
cause of social justice, a man who has done ycomanly service 
m stirring America to a sense of social deficiency and to 
awaken the imaginaUve interest in a better-ordered world. 

lerre Haute is prosperous, even rich. It is fortunate in its 
M ura resources. Not only has it a world-famous river (and 
icnc Haute is fully conscious of all it owes to the Wabash), 

bUUon ton. 

Rested it prosperous, but, as already sug- 

Cd rlreetor^™ ‘i;, 

of more Uian twnr,, dollars and deposits 

careful: 

P p • There are fifteen building and 
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loan associations in the city serving tlie needs of the citizens, 
and they alone have assets valued at fifteen million dollars. 
One hundred and seventy different industries give employ- 
ment to fourteen thousand workers who receive an annual 
income of fourteen million dollars. There are a hundred miles 
of sewerage within the city limits, a five-cent fare and thirty 
miles of street-car tracks, as well as eighty miles of interurban 
railroads that tie the city to its rich and picturesque neighbor- 
hood. The city has fifteen parks, which added together make 
five hundred and twenty acres; and adding to its beauty, 
cleanliness, and pride are sixty miles of paved streets within 
the city limits as well as two hundred and fifty miles of con- 
crete sidewalks. These are but a few of the many things about 
Terre Haute; they are taken from a modest list sent out by 
the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. 

Nor is this all. Terre Haute is at the very core of things 
American. It is only forty miles from the center of population. 
It combines the older, duller East and the lighter, fres er, 
more picturesque West. Two national highways, the Nationa 
Old Trail and the Dixie Bee Highway, cross on its main street; 
what the people of Terre Haute fondly call the “Cross-roads 
of the World” are at the crossing of Seventh and Wabash 
streets, ‘The Tall Sycamore,” who runs a column in the lea - 
ing paper of Terre Haute under the caption of “On the Ba 'S 
of the Wabash,” notes that “10,000 people drive through Uus 
crossing per day and the cars come from all the States 0 e 
Union, one day alone having seen license-plates rom 3 
different States,” and insists that “the need of the Cross-roa s 
of the World marker is imperative. It will bring more ame 
Terre Haute.” This central locaUon of Terre Haute makes a 
very well served railroad point. It is entered by four 
trunk-lines, and seventy passenger trains per day leave errc 
Haute for all points of the compass. It is at the very icar 
America and is striving to be worthy of its fortunate position. 
A stadium to the soldier dead is now going up, at ^ 
four hundred thousand dollars, and even while th“ 
project is still incomplete a new one on a more am i mu 
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scale is being planned. To properly commemorate the name 
of Paul Dresser, the author of “On the Banks of the Wabash, 
a Dresser memorial is to be constructed which will make the 
entrance to the city “the most beautiful of any in the country. 
Terre Haute is prepared to welcome all comers; tlie entrance 
to the city is the beginning of a reception that lasts while you 
linger and which is inviting for a return. Twenty-five hotels 
are there at your disposal-good and bad, costly and cheap, 
for the rich and the poor; a welcome is extended to every . 
passer-by and to every prospective settler. 

In a measure also the new American religion is as well 
under way here as in almost any city of the country. This new 
American religion, which is foreshadowed flamboyantly, ar- 
rogantly, self-assertively, and with advertising display, that 
this is the best little town in the world, finds discipleship and 
followers in Terre Haute. I mean not only the arrogance of 
the boast that this is the best little town— or ratlier the great- 
est little town of the world— but the new version that we are 
going to make this the greatest little to\vn is also to be found. 
The new note of civic interest, of real civic pride, of honest 
endeavor to plan, to build, to beautify, to prune, and to var- 
nish, to make a home, to build a city, to make the place of 
ones birth and growth a place of honest endeavor for the 
nurture of good fruit and gentle spirit— I mean the interest 
which the social worker has cultivated, the philanthropist 
contributed to, the politician rendered lip service to, the revo- 
lutionist challenged the world on, the old bitter cry, that is, 
lat we are our broUiers’ keepers— this note, even in spite of 
ourselves, has its disciples here. We must make Terre Haute 
a place where the under-privileged cliild will be given special 


will 1,„ fed-or better still where there 

nroteot Z “'"""‘oity will organize itself to 

protect and nurture life and give gemL and faith the means 
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there is a liberalism and decency to it all that is well worth 
detailed enumeration. Terre Haute is a home that expresses 
much of the beautiful and the true. 


I WAS talking to the teacher, a nice, friendly, smiling, and 
gracious teacher, who gently, as a matter of pride, almost of 
indulgence, strove to point the many things of interest in the 
community. It was more than professional exhibitionism. 
There was a tone of honest boasting and friendly initiation 
into the excellence of Terre Haute. 

“What,” asked I, “is the scapegoat of Terre Haute?* 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, what’s the city down on?” 

"Oh! Taylorsville.” 

“Then lead me to Taylorsville.” 

Taylorsville is on the banks of the beautiful, turbu ent 
Wabash. Its inhabitants are pure Anglo-Saxon stock. T e 
Negro is driven from its doors, and the foreigner is frowne 
out of countenance. There is something exclusive, self-suffi- 
cient, and selective about this community. It is old, as o 
as Terre Haute. Its inhabitants count their descent from t le 
pioneers; its persistent struggle against the turbulent current 
of the beautiful Wabash bespeaks a heroic strain. For many 
long years the Wabash has risen and washed the commum y 
away-carried off its belongings, wrecked its habitations, en- 
dangered its life. Soaked, muddy, cold, stripped of their 
worldly goods, with nothing but suffering and hope to avai 
them, they always and inevitably returned to their _ 
plot and resurrected such fortune out of the debris o t 
scattered possessions as the receding current left be im 
They rebuilt their homes— homes made out of reeds, tin c » 
old sacks, and odd pieces of wood. It is a squatters c 
nmnity. It does no work, at least not regularly. 
streets, no lights, no sewerage, no proper water sysltin, 
neglected and frowned upon-but bravely persists m 
slender hold upon the shores of the Wabash. Its pcop e 
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often dirty, unkempt, shaggy, dressed in odd styles. It makes 
its living in dubious, doubtful ways. One travels its length 
and breadth and finds little industry. Men, big and strong, 
are found lying on their backs, their trousers rolled up above 
their knees, smoking corn-cob pipes. Its main occupation 
seems to be collecting. It collects everything collectable— tin 
cans, rags, bottles, pieces of wood, cast-oils, ashes, dirtj its 
business is to act as the scavenger of Terre Haute. Its great- 
est point of activity is in the evening when the garbage, dirt, 
and filth of Terre Haute are cast out on tlie dumpings. Then 
Taylorsville gets busy and begins collecting— little tilings— a 
reed, a piece of leather, a tom dress, an edible morsel, a 
relishing left-over, a tiling of beauty no longer serviceable 
in the proud city but here useful and coveted. It collects 
broken dishes and strands of hair, accidental pieces of coal 
and cracked looking-glasses. Taylorsville is the worst, the 
poorest, the least attractive community I have seen in the 
United States, It is worse than the poorest Negro sections 
of some of our Southern cities; it is poorer and more neglected 
than the Mexican section of San Antonio. It is a part of Terre 
Haute and votes in Terre Haute~and I understand heavily 
and with a will. 


In talking Xq the people of Terre Haute about Taylorsville 
I noticed a most curious and at first mystifying reaction. 
People shrugged their shoulders and tlien smiled-ratlier 
loolishly-a sort of idiotic grin of sheepish glee and blushing 
bashfulncss. It was disconcerting. Gradually it dawned on 
me t ut Terre Haute was proud of Taylorsville, that it liked 
a ' a out it, to tell tales about it, to weep over it, to tell 
lunny stories about it, to mako a mystery of it. a comedy, an 
cmotmoal esoreise. If Taylorsville were to move away. Terre 

tbin(t°t"rr • t* 'tad lost something, some- 

1 ng ioJefmtte but real ouough. All of the jokes in Terre 

incideocJ of v.tried and numerous 

name a "f •'■fylorsvillo are half a joke to Terre 

h\sterirr/?^lf° “ ^ttncc in emotional e.xasperation, half 
'>>ttrr.eal, half jocular. All the tragedy of Terre Haute has its 
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origins in Taylorsville. Let something happen in Terre Haute, 
and Taylorsville did it. Not some particular person in Taylors- 
ville.-oh, no, -but Taylorsville. Terre Haute likes to tell of 
the terrible tilings that happen in Taylorsville, or, as one man 
called it, “Our Little Hollywood.” 

I heard from a dozen different sources that recently a 
mother and a daughter gave birth to a child each, within 
e wee and that the father of the daughter was the male 
snm " ” children. Some told it as if it were funny and 
nervlr ^reat scandal and some with a little 

tion I could see with real indigna- 

Taylorsvln^ -^'"'' “™"'' 

humorous ^ mood; it is either melodramaKo or 

quarrelinv ^ daughter and a mother 

mother’s shroud purchased for the 

fact that funeral; and the quarrel was over the 

“f^^ssothat shr® “ 

f'ct ‘•bootleffoin »°n funeral of her mother. Now 

parativelv sat respectable and com- 

'■‘•le has 1, ^^'^Tcise, Terre Haute believes that Taylors- 

--i. SI ‘rr’ ^ 

grows to creaf » “ "'“'fer. Every little thing 

“"‘f tile pfper re T*"!' Taylorsville, 

ftl^cenestinguUM 

Grcmnn ► — ... ‘ ' 'vnen some man unknown to the 


ran info fi, •* ' ’ rnan unknown to the 

=> few other mLT’ 

e fields at tl.e ™“‘'®”“''«ous parts of the still and fled 


•he fields at ti P"'' 

fi-'eiything about t***! '’•■luge as fast as he could go.” 


into 


. nnrl ^^^Sgc^ated. A reporter goe.s 
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P ^ ^ ''•“m ‘ho grinding liccl of tl.e ci 
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330 Memorial association. Witfi a view to beautifying the district, 
it proposes to wipe out the ‘Little Hollj^vood’ of Terre Hautel 
“With these heart-rending thoughts in mind a reporter for 
the Post fared forth to commiserate with the over-tbe-river 
oppressed. He traveled the length of the village. 

“He got an awful shock. 

“Evidence of poverty there was to be sure. Squalor 
abounded. But lo, there also \^s evidence of wealth than 
which the downtown district itself affords no betterl 
“Here are some of the things he saw; 

Twelve large, new, Irigh priced motor cars, parked before 
various pseudoresidences of the suburb. They were not just 
autos ; they were ‘motor cars’ with an approximate total value 
of 25 or 30 thousand dollars. There were t\vo Cadillacs, two 
Buicks, a Stutz, a Mormon, a Packard, and others of like 
makes. 

He saw taxi-cabs coming and going with brisk frequency. 
During his go-minute survey, no less than five taxis bustled 
mto and out of the village, discharging or picking up cargoes 


instances, expen- 

nn! out of the houses. At 

annr^ 'v ® Woman emerge from a house and 

she we^. drinking from a bottle as 

of such nt! ou the front page 

^owtd " both a common 

toward Tavl'o ' “n '‘»«-hUarious, half-tragic attitude 
Tr.S “ m r of Torre Haute. 

Cr™„;. ‘O Taylorsvine. 

Ulc reporter fared forth to commiserate. 

He got an awful shock 

alfoS^ttl'^^'"’ >'« ‘■o'™-'-™ district 

.MotorK;ars (not auloraobiics) 

Pseudo residences (he could Mt say shacks, hovels). 
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The taxis came with brisk frequency. 

Cargoes of passengers. 

Expensively gowned women. 

It surely was a revelation to the reporter. 

Terre Haute is much exercised over Taylorsville; at least 
it indulges itself at the expense of Taylorsville. Many of its 
social functions, much of its emotional and society 
organized about Taylorsville. A large number of t e a 
card-parties, country-club affairs, dinners, teas, me^ings, 
resolutions, committees, are about Taylorsville. “ 

collects money in the summer-time to keep Tay orsvi e 
freezing in the winter-time; it occupies its winters in prep 
ing for the emergencies of the spring floods. It is 
over the health, the morals, the well-being ’ 

and Taylorsville is not at all grateful. A nen 
following conversation with one of the su ..ig 

of Taylorsville: “Terre Haute ain’t done nothin j®’’ ^ay 
-why should they ask anything of us? We didn git none of 
that money we was supposed to git after the j’'’ . 

Did you see what the papers called us? They c^led ^ dojs! 
They wus ten dollars’ worth of them papers so 
ville every week, and now they don’t sell one. So much 

Relationship betsveen these tsvo ^erican cities w^ 
hard to understand until one day it all became clear and 
obvious. Taylorsville lives physically on Terre ^ 

Terre Haute lives spiritually on Taylorsville. Toy ^ 

I 1 t... .trinoed of much of its emotional inttrcsis n / 
Zvaic UXbc swept away by the beautiful and turbu- 

Vto' csty was written to raUe a question rather than to 
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332 point a moral. It was not written to defame Terre Haute. I 
have said all the nice things that Terre Haute says about 
itself, and I am willing to lake Terre Haute at its word. Does 
every American town have a Taylorsville? Does every Amer- 
ican town need a Taylorsville? What does such a relationship 
mean in American reli^on, politics, philosophy? Must every 
town in the United States have a scapegoat, and what would 
it do if it suddenly found itself without one? I am merely 
asking a question. It is for otliers to answer it. 



the miracle school 


the whoi^ educatiokal situation in Mexico is exceedingly 
interesting, probably the most interesting thing in , 

the head of the Department of EducaUon is Senor Jose 
Vasconcelos, whose great ambition it is to give h exico 
public-school system. The difficulties are so numerous an 
the lack of material equipment and educational personnel so 
great Uiat he is prepared to accept any assistance from any 
source. He is reported to have said that if the devil were o 
come and offer to establish a school to te.ach the children to 
read and write, he would be cordiaUy welcomed. Tlie prob- 
lem of standardization, of method, of cumiculum-all that 

will come aftersvard; the first need is scliools where the ch 

dren can learn to read and write. , . m ..nrl 

One day a man svalked into -Mr. Vasconcelos office and 
'""'-Senor, 1 should like to establUb a school." 

Il.priul.st bo... CeoluTl MogoiCe. CVI (Augm. .9.3). ri'- ■<»- 
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“Go ahead; we are delisted,” said Mr. Vasconcelos. 

“I should like to establish a school in the Colonia de la 
Bolsa ” said the man. Mr. Vasconcelos looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“In the Colonia de la Bolsa?” repeated Mr. Vasconcelos 
in a surprised tone. “You know what the Colonia de la Bolsa 
is?” 


“Yes, I know,” interrupted the visitor, Mr. Oropeza, 
quietly. Mr. Vasconcelos smiled and said: 

“We give you our blessing. Go and establish a school.” 
Everybody knows that the Colonia de la Bolsa is a thief s 


paradise. It is not suggested that paradise is like the Colonia 
de la Bolsa. It is the haven for the outcasts of Mexico City. 
The bums, tramps, thieves, pickpockets, burglars, and dis- 
reputable women congregate in the Colonia de la Bolsa. No 
policeman is kept there; first, because it would not be safe, 
and, secondly, because the people are too poor to steal from 
one anoUier, anyway. Tlie place has no streets. No garbage 
is ever collected in the district. It has no water system, and 
^ Department o£ Health does not know of its existence. I 
^ow people who own property in the Colonia de la Bolsa, 
but who never go to collect rent. It would not be safe, and 
the people have no money. The district has never had a 
sc 100 . It was just left alone to its destiny, and forgotten 
wcept for the delinquent children. One half of aU those of 
.Mexico City came from that district 

One day Mr. Oropeza appeared in the district. An ordi- 
medium height, dark complexion, 
^ quiet voice that was hardly 
slim rather retiring, bashful, unobtrusive, 

He foiinctV^ 1 ^ ”0 one paid any attention to him. 

and for ^^0 district, 

a«iuaintanc«.°" environment and his new 

iuK on the startled his neighbors by appear- 

ing on the streets with a wheelbarrow of books. He knocked 
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336 startled the department by asking for a school. Mr. Vascon- 
celos said: 

“I have nothing to give you just now except an old beer- 
garden in the Colonia de la Bolsa. Take that and make a 
school.” 

The old beer-garden was the last house in the district. 
During the revolution it had been wrecked; the walls and the 
ceilings were on the floor. The teacher called tlie children 
together and said, “Let us make a school.” They did. The 
first thing to do was to clean the place up and reconstruct it 
The teacher showed them how to do it. He picked up a 
stone and began to carry it out. The children did the same. 
There was no organization. Tliere was no telling this child 
to do this and this child to do that. The children knew the 
place had to be reconstructed, and every child did what he 
could or would. Some did one thing and others did another, 
and some did half a dozen things during the day. They sat 
down when they were tired and worked when they felt like 
it. The children gradually divided into groups. Some children 
pulled grass \vith their hands, some carried stones, and some 
pushed wheelbarrows, and all had a joyous time. Each little 
group found its own leader, and the children naturally called 
him a commissioner. And being called a commissioner made 
him feel like one, and gave him a sense of responsibility and 
new ideas. There was a commissioner of a wheelbarrow and 
a commissioner of a stone pile. There were as many commis- 
sioners as there w'ere jobs, and as many groups as concen- 
trated about a particular thing. One day one child would 
be a commissioner of one thing, and another day a commis- 
sioner of something else; thus ie work progressed gradually. 
Out of one room alone tlie children carted four hundred 
wheelbarrows of stone and dirt, and all to the tune of much 
joy. All the children in the neighborhood heard of the great 
enterprise, and many came to share in it, because it was a 
happy one. 

In a litOe wliile they had the place cleaned, and the ceil- 
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SS6 startled the department by asldng for a school. Mr. Vascon- 
celos said: 

“I have nothing to ^ve you just now except an old beer- 
garden in the Colonia de la Bolsa. Take that and make a 
school.” 

The old beer-garden was the last house in the district. 
During the revolution it had been wTetdced; the walls and the 
ceilings were on the floor. The teacher called the children 
together and said, "Let us make a sdiool.” The)’ did. The 
first thin g to do was to clean the place up and reconstruct it 
The teaser showed them how to do it He picked up a 
stone and began to carry it out The children did the same. 
There was no organization. There \vas no telling this child 
to do this and this child to do that The children knew the 
place had to be reconstructed, and ever)’ child did what he 
could or would. Some did one thing and others did another, 
and some did half a dozen things during the day. The)’ sat 
down when they were tired and worked when they felt like 
it The children gradually dirided into groups. Some children 
pulled grass \rith their hands, some carried stones, and some 
pushed wheelbarrows, and all had a joyous time. Each little 
group found its own leader, and the children naturally called 
him a commissioner. And being called a commissioner made 
bim feel like one, and gave him a sense of responsibilit)’ and 
nesv ideas. There was a commissioner of a wheelbarrow and 
a commissioner of a stone pile. There were as many commis- 
sioners as there were jobs, and as many groups as concen- 
trated about a particular thing. One dav one child would 
be a commissioner of one thing, and another day a commfe- 
sioner of something else; thus the work progressed gradually. 
Out of one room alone the children carted four hundred 
wheelbarrows of stone and dirt, and all to the tune of much 
joy. .All the cluldrcn in the neighborhood heard of the great 
enterprise, and many came to share in it, because it was a 
happy one. 

In a little while thc)" had the place eJeanod, and the ceil- 
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ings and walls began to be reconstructed, and the children 
came to the teacher and said: 

“Teacher, shall we do thisr and the teacher said; 

“Yes.” The teacher added: “I do not know anything about 
teaching. All I know is Uiat I love tlie children and tliat they 
teach me.” 

And so the children reconstructed the walls and fixed up 
the ceilings. When all the dirt had been taken out of the in- 
side of the school, they began to clean up the outside of the 
school, and gradually followed the dirt into tlie streets of the 
neighborhood. 

Those streets had never seen a broom from the days^ of 
creation, and the first appearance of little children sweeping 
tliem startled the neighborhood. Occasionally, one might now 
see an older man sweeping the streets with the children, at 
tempting to discover the secret that made the children so 
playful and happy at their task. ^ 

The pigs in the neighborhood enjoyed the privilege of 
scattering the dirt the children collected. But one day t le 
children came and said: 

“Teacher, why don’t the big wagons come and collect 
the piles of dirt we sweep together with our brooms?’ And 
the teacher said, “I do not know. ’ So one of the ch' ren sai , 
“Let us find out,” and the teacher said, “Yes; let us hn 


OUI. . 

One of the children who had seen a parade of workers in 
the streets of Mexico City said. Let us have a para e. 
teacher said, “Yes, let us have a parade.” And 
was soon startled by the appearance of nine hun re rag 
muffins, but with clean bare feet, with many IiHle signs 
demanding that the big wagons come and collect e ir 
the Colonia de la Bolsa. And so now at nine o clock every 
morning the big wagons come and collect the irt la i 
children sweep together in the early dawn. le c i 
come at five o’clock in the morning, and stay 
dark. They don’t have to come until half-past eigi . 
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teachers don’t come until half-past eight. The children come 
as soon as they get out of bed. And as soon as they arrive 
they get busy. Some sweep, some push wheelbarrows, and 
some go out in groups to sweep the streets, and some set tlie 
table for breakfast. Everybody is busy. 

After tliey had cleaned out the yard and pulled out the 
weeds, one of the children who had come from the country 
and had seen his mother plant vegetables said to the teacher, 
“Can I have a piece of land to plant vegetables?” And the 
teacher said, “Yes ” Soon another child wanted a piece of 
land, and another and another. In fact, tliey all wanted a 
piece of land. That raised many new problems. The land had 
to be divided. It had to be distributed in some form of order 
to the children who asked for it. And so there gradually grew 
up a commissioner of agriculture, and he now has nine assist- 
ants. Tile commissioner is twelve years old, barefooted and 
black-eyed. 

To get the land the children had to ask for it. To do so 
formally they had to make a written request. They suddenly 
developed a craving for writing. They went to Senor Oropeza, 
and Senor Oropeza went to the department of education and 
secured a teacher to teach the children how to write. As soon 
as a chad could, he wrote to the "Most Honorable Com- 
missioner of Agriculture," asking that he might have 
^ hi work in the mornings and grow vege- 


^ere was no standard form, and each child wrote on 
such a piece of paper and in such poetic language as he dis- 
covered. Each applicant received from Uie commissioner of 
apiculture a piece of officiaHooking paper. The paper had 
a big red stamp and a number. The stamp made it official. 
It was the deed for the child’s piece of land. The children 
became landowners. The children planted vegetables. They 
dug, scratched, hoed, pulled weeds, asked innumerable ques- 

Tn 1 r c deliberations about the things 

plant. Some of the cliUdren planted one thing, some at 
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other, a few experimented with different things at the same 
time, and all the while there was much joy. The commissioner 
of agriculture became an important personage. He not only 
distributed the land, but he and his assistants supervised 
operations. The agricultural commission was taxed for tools, 
for seeds, for advice. There were many applications for land. 
Those who neglected to work their little holdings were asked 
to surrender them to children who had no land. Disputes 
arose. This brought a judicial commission into being; it just 

grew Up, T u 4 I- 

The commission of agriculture needed money. “ had «) 
purchase tools and seed. Some one suggested that the cM- 
dren ought to pay a regular tax. Now each child pays five 
centavos a month for each piece of land, and they can ave 
as many pieces as they work well. 

The ripening vegetables brought new problems. They ha 
to be disposed of. Some of the children knew more about 
market than others. They became the marketing commission 
This commission has three members. They go to mar et 
Friday morning and acquaint themselves wi e p ic 
beets, carrots, onions, radishes, cabbages, and o er ^ mg 
grown at the school. Each child brings to the commission 
markets all the things he can sell at that time. A common 
price is set for each kind of vegetable, a litt e ower 
regular market price. After the products have een isp 
of, the money is divided into three parts. i 

the agricultural commission to buy more see ^ Kppn 

one third goes to the bank, for by Uiis dme a an * 
developed: and one third goes to the chUd that rm ed ^e 

vegetables. Ten per cent of the total sum is given ov 

school for tlie lunch which is provided free to some riso 

hundred homeless children. 1 1 .,nnn 

All of this imposed elaborate mathemaUcal P™l>le'^ 
the children. Arithmetic became a pressing ma 
wanted to know just where they stood ^ 

a child worth when he had twenty beeU, fifty radishes. Uiree 
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hundred onions, and a dozen cabbages, when the price of 
each was different from tiie otlicr, and when they had to give 
one-tliird to the commission of agriculture, one-third to the 
bank, and ten per cent of the whole sum to the school lunch- 
eon fund? They went to tlie teacher of arithmetic. The 
teacher of arithmetic has a big room with a large blackboard. 
The children come and present tlieir problems. The aritli- 
metic teacher puts it all on llie blackboard and simplifies 
things. Occasionally the children become interested in one 
another’s problems and stay in the room while tlie other 
children’s problems are being worked out. If not, they say, 
“With your permission, may I leave the room?” Everybody 
in Mexico says “with your permission,” and permission is al- 
ways granted. So the children go and busy themselves with 
other more pressing things, because they are more interest- 
ing. 

As soon as the children began to get money, the problem 
of saving arose. To keep from losing it, they elected a com- 
missioner of banks. The banker keeps the money of all the 
children in a big paper bag. He was the only child that had 
shoes. Each little child has a record of the amount due him. 
If a child wants to buy a pair of trousers, for instance, as one 
of the youngsters told me he wanted to do, he goes to the 
bank and borrows some money, giving the bank a note, with 
a promise to pay interest and return it at a certain time. If 
he does not keep his word, the case goes before tlie judicial 
TOmmUsion. A judicial commission has gradually developed, 
^is commission becomes tlie center of an elaborate legal 
battle. The judgment it renders is very serious because if the 
child loses his land, he really loses something. One child had 
our pieces of Eve Mexican dollars. The boy had twenty 
. cxican dollars, and that for a grown peon, not a chffd, is 
almost a m.lhon. And so, it the court decides against him. it 
not mwe play. The poor child has really lost a fortune, 
he peparlmcnt of Education serves nine Uiousand chil- 


dren with breakfast 


every morning. Nine hundred of those 
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and then the judicial commission, after a careful survey, 
decides the fate of the child’s hair. 

The children who arc most quarrelsome have, by a curi- 
ous instinct and common consent, been elected as judges, 
the philosophy, I suppose, being that those who quarrel most 
should themselves best understand the quarrels of otliers. 
And the fighting boys are made commissioners of law and 
order. 

The older children in the neighborhood who have to 
work for a living could not resist the temptation of going 
to the school, so they came and said, “Teacher, we should like 
to come to school,” and the teacher said, “Come.” But they 
couldn’t. They had to earn some money. So one of the older 
boys suggested that he would work his way throu^i school 
by teaching the younger children his craft, and then they 
would work for him while he was going to school. Now all 
the older children of the neighborhood who want to go to 
school come and find some of the younger children who 
want to learn their particular trade. The little ones spend 
part of their time working for the older ones while they are 
going to school. Tire teacher smiles and says, “Yes,” and 
teaches them goodness. He doesn’t teach them honesty. I 
asked him why not, and he said: 

‘They learn to be honest by having honest relations with 
one another.” 


But he does teach them goodness, 
i-, ^ quite know what “goodness” is, but it is something 
Uke this: he points out that if you do not plant the soil, it 
^ows weeds. If you do plant it, there are also weeds grow- 
ing up beside tlie plants, and those are bad habits that you 
Tlien he has a little silkworm establishment, 
and the children come and watch die little worm spinning its 
rads. Of course there is a commissioner of silkrvorms, and 
f i“t«ostod in the silkworm. Then the 

If it ili f ^ "'at Uie silkworm never breaks its lliread. 
If It d.d, rt would die. And he says, “We Mexicans always 
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begin things and never finish them. We break our threads, 
and that is why we die.” Tliat he ealls “goodness. 

The children’s problems are increasing as the activities 
of the school continue. For instance, for a time the remains 
from the breakfast were wasted, until one day a child sug- 
gested that tliey ought to have some chickens to eat t e 
crumbs that were left over. Now tliere are a few chickens 
about the school, and there is a chicken commission, and die 
children take much joy in feeding the chickens and loo ing 
after them. They want to know aU about tliem, so now the 
teacher is worrying about somebody to teach the chi en 
about chickens. 

Another child has been asking for permission to bnng a 
little pig to school, because, he says, Pigs can eat e rea 
the same as the chickens can,” and he would like to be com- 

missioner of pigs. , 

The children in the school have spread out into com- 
munity so that the community is becoming the sc oo an 
the school is becoming the community. Soon it w e ^ 
to tell which is which. The children have assumed th 
responsibility of older people, they clean e ^ * 

they have planted trees, and they refuse to go or q 
for their parents, and the parents dont get n so 
quently. . 

The children insist on being kept clean; ^ 
teaching their parents the habits of cleanliness. e c 
bring their parents to a moving-picture show or a ec 
a Saturday night, and keep them from going to the drinkmg- 

shop, and SO save their weekly income. 

M soon as the children began to clean 
became interested in the habits of their paren , ’ 

cause of lack of proper toilets, used to perform the excreting 
functions of die body in the highways and bysvays. Now he 
children are leading their parents off the streets. 
came to their teacher and said. “Why do.it we 
places, as they have in -Maxicor and the teacher said. 
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don’t know." They said» “Let’s find out." The reason %vas 
very simple: tliat district had never paid any taxes, and 
therefore did not get any benefits. Thus it was the children 
who began to collect centavos and half-pesos, and it was 
they who were responsible for the demand that public toilets 
be built in the district. Ten are now being constructed. 

The school has now grown so that it has nine hundred 
children. That is, all the little ones in the neighborhood, as 
soon as they can crawl, come into the school. They cannot stay 
away. They have something like a dozen teachers. The teach- 
ers teach the children what they want to know, and if the 
children love them, the children want to know everything, 
especially things that are related to their own problems. As 
the children’s problems become more complex, the informa- 
tion they want is more specialized. Thus it is interesting to 
recall that when the big patio was broken up into little 
patches of garden there was a walk around it. Next to tlie 
walk, against the wall, was about one and a half feet of land 
that lay idle for a year. It never occurred to anyone to do 
anything with it until one day a child who had seen flowers 
against a wall came to the teacher and said, “Teacher, can I 
plant some flowers?” The teacher said, “Yes.” So the child 
began to plant flowers, and pretty soon otlier children wanted 
to do the same thing, and there gradually grew up a commis- 
sioner of flowers, and now every inch of land against the 
wall is planted witli flowers. When tliey finished planting 
flowers inside, they wanted to know why they couldn’t plant 
flenvers against the wall outside of the school. Thus the out- 
side has bowers planted there, too. 


Now the children want to know about flowers, tlieir kind, 
easons, names, etc., and thus they have to have somebody 
t school who knows something about flowers, not to 

/ ^ ^ lliem what they want to know 

about flowers when they want to know it. 

schnnU of the children for going to 

Sichool has oaocted the parents and the elders in the neigh- 
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borhood, and now there are three hundred of them going to 
night school. They, too, are broken up into groups accordmg 
to their interests. They do not go to school to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. They go to school to find out some 
thing about what they want to know. Some go to sc oo 
find out whether they are being cheated when they get so 
much per meter for a piece of cloth of a certain length an 
width, and how can they tell how much they ought to ge . 
Those who want to become conductors come to earn s^ 
thing about arithmetic and the map of Mexico City-about 
how to read the streets. And the mothers come and want 
find out how to take care of tlieir children. Sonie movers 
bring their children to school and stay and watch Aem study, 
and they themselves learn. Thus the school and the com- 
munity are becoming one. 

When a child comes to the school, nobody pays y 
tendon to him. He is not told to do this or to do that or to do 
some other thing. He is just left alone, “ 

makes friends. As soon as he makes friends, he “ 

what the friends are doing, and he does it, and n^ody tells 
him not to. GraduaUy he finds himself, and ^ 

wants to get a piece of land on which to pow ''®S 
Then he has to learn how to write to make ' 

little whUe he wants to get some seeds, and he has 
some money, and then he has to keep a record of h« 
and a record of his income, and he has to learn somethnj 
about aritlimetic. Tlien pretty soon he has to go to con 
a dispute, and then in a little whUe he may bc<»J a com 

:::r-e.srwttrh5p:nS^^^ 

of Uwt neighbodiood have disappeared in Uie I^t two >ea 
hmutfmomCai^ay^Ev^^^^^^^ 

dren, in the variety and complexity of tlie life m tlio s .00 , 
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8^6 soon find something to do, and as nobody pays any attention 
to them, they do something for one while and something else 
for another while, and learn what they can, and tlie school is 
growing. 

Mr. Oropeza says, "I love the cliildren, and they teach 
me.” One time he added, “If only more people would come 
and let the children teach them, Mexico would soon stop 
breaking its threads and live.” And so the miracle of miracles 
—a child shall lead them— is working. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 1923 

The little school is growing. Tliat was one of the first 
things I learned upon my return to Mexico City this year. 
There have been new developments and expansions. New 
problems have arisen and new discoveries have been made 
and still greater difficulties are being struggled with. The 
teacher is hopeful. So much has been done— so much more 
needs doing— and it will, somehow, get itself accomplished. 

The organized activities of the children reach more fully 
into the life of the Colonia de la Bolsa than they did last year. 
That is probably the most noticeable development of the 
school since I first visited it The people of the neighborhood 
have become greater participants in the school and feel its 
inUuence at more points. 

t 1 . Soes on. The chUdren with 

c . ^ 1 -^ moms invade the community every morning and 

^ cleaning of the streets has 

with the elders in the neigh- 
school Th ’lr blcehs nearest 

tdt^W “to participation 

Eraduall J “ the work the little ones 

gf y nfted to the neighboring streets, where such love 
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of cleanliness had not been stimulated. And so it has gone. 
The children invade a street. The older folks shamed out o 
their laziness flock into the street with brooms and erowd 
the ehildren into exploring new fields while a spirit o nvalry 
manifests itself beriveen the older folks in the differen 
comers. The children have thus become the initiators ot an 

enterprise which their parents carry on. 

Last year*s program for the cor^truction of pu ic Mm o 
houses in the neighborhood broke down on account o many 
political and financial diflSculties— especially because it \ 
discovered that it would involve far-reaching reconstoc 
in the water works system of Mexico City to give ^ ° ° , 
de la Bolsa proper drainage— and so a new me o a 
building deep pits and using Ume-the type used m^e Amer- 
ican Amy cantonments, was developed and the ^ 

the first one— and then supervised the digging o ® ° . 

More than one hundred of these pits have now een 
and in each case it was the children who supervised and m- 

structed their elders in the doing of it. 

The school has constructed a bath 
colony has given land for a pubUc bath-but *ey 
money for the materials. The ways of the school are steang^ 
The night school where the elders gather has 
of local government. The needs of the community . . 
cussed and settled there. The night school keeps the neigh 
borhood clean by cooperative enterprise, a ^ 

pensary has been organized-five centavos a 'veek-and a 
LtorT medicine and funeral expenses are ^ 

tlie night school pupils do the nursing by 
school has developed a commission for 
more than a hundred children me looked 
struction in hygiene is given on Tuesday and Thurs y 

“Their newly discovered interest in cleanliness has its 

varied manifesUtions. On Saturday, die children 

little printed c..rds in the neighborhood giving uistrucUons 
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about cleanliness in some specific thing as, “How to kill files, 
“How to clean mattresses," “How to rid dogs of fleas.” The 
people wait for these instructions on Saturday morning and 
then make a rush to apply them. One Saturday every dog in 
the neighborhood was waylaid and given a scrubbing. The 
dogs howled for mercy at this new affliction and appeared 
skeptical and a little abashed at their unexpected washing. 

The childrens influence has reduced drunkenness and 
some of the pulque shops in the neighborhood, have 
closed their doors while others have begged and tried to 
bribe the teacher into abandoning the education against 
drink. 


The night school elects, for each patio in which there 
are a number of families, a kind of supervisor who watches 
over them and who reports to the night school anything out 
of the way. One day a Captain and a band of robbers settled 
in one of these patios and the night school sent a commission 
to the Captain asking him to go somewhere else to live. 
Why should I and my men not stay here?*' he asked. “Be- 
cause you will do harm to our children,” they replied. “Where 
are your children?” They answered, "In our school." The 
Captain of the bandits came and looked over the children 
working on their pieces of land and busy with their coopera- 
tives and said, "Yes, I think you are right. I and my men will 
not be good for your children.” So he took himself and his 
followers out of the neighborhood. This is but one illustration 
^the curious influence of the school on the neighborhood. 
Ihe clnldren are teaclung their parents not to swear-at least 
not so much. And recently they printed and distributed a 
tie cMd on “Why Parents Should Not Scold Their Chil- 
young children who in the crowded 
^ kouses have always slept in one room with 
cppAf family, tlie night school has suc- 

clulflrf' '*1 *n each patio one room set aside for the 

ed in ? kave instructed their 

m Uie use of trousers-a habit which many of the older 
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inhabitants had never acquired— a rohosa being used instead. 

In a hundred ways that one cannot describe the school 
has developed and is growing. Probably the most interesting 
feature of the last years growth has been the development of 
children’s cooperatives in the school. That is, a number o 
children organize a cooperative association for some spec* c 
purpose. There were five when I was there last— a ba 'ers 
cooperative, a soap makers’ cooperative, a dressmakers coop 
erative, a tanners’ cooperative and a printers cooperative, 
number of children sign an agreement to carry on some com- 
mon enterprise— select officers— a commissioner, a pure ase , 
a machinist, a bookkeeper, a treasurer, etc. They borrow some 
money from the bank ( they have a real little ban wit 5 
pesos loaned to them by Bamon P. de Negri, Seemtaty o 
Agriculture and a little banker, fourteen years old who keep^ 
the accounts of all the cooperatives and private ®P°®' ° 
he is so small dial one has to lean over the countmg “ ® 
see him)— make their purchases of raw ,, , 

hire it, sell it in the market and after paying t eir 
the bank divide the income— part goes to the °° 
remainder is evenly divided amongst the c i re 
cooperatives are designed to meet the nee ® ° 
munity. The bakers’ cooperative has an oven 'vlnch w^ 
given to it by the Department of Commerce an ^ , 

they actually bake fine rolls and sell them to e 
hood at such a price that many of the 
always lived on tortillas are finding it cheaper an 
purchase tliese rolls, incidentally raising their s 
living. The teacher told me that in tlie j en- 

straitened finances it was the bakers coopera i 
abled them to look after the orphans of the sc oo 
otherwise have had to go on the streets. The sam 
die soap makers and printers. The only 
cooperatives is in the supplying diem widi ec i 

tors-untildiey learn their trade. , ., obvious 

These cooperatives are alre.ady fruitful in the 
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350 pride, initiative and independence of the children. I have 
never seen brighter, more self-reliant and promising children 
anywhere in Mexico than in this outcast district. There is 
an obvious seriousness and joy of enterprise that if allowed to 
develop— and the present difficulty is lack of sufficient finance 
to carry on— will prove one of the greatest single influences 
for a better Mexico— and one of the most remarkable educa- 
tional institutions anyNvhere in the world. 
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PLAY IS UNIVERSAL. It is like worship and like learning, 
everywhere have invented games, dances, .,4 

The Aatecs with their ball games, tlie Yaquis "’‘Y., 
deer dance, the Tarahumara running like deer w i e p y 
football over endless miles, are expressing tlic unive 
pulse that led the Greeks to initiate the Olympics. 1 1 i • 

play is a social enterprise. For full enjoyment the gf- ^ 
to become an e.xpression of fellowship, an immersio 
the game that gWes tl.e players a sense of eoinmon rhjthm 
and purpose that welds the body and the spiri . 

wZ institutionalized-as in organized ^nll 

horse racing, baseball, football, soccer P 

games. It is in fact popular drama, socio zc s) j .feut. 

L and skill, speed and ' mlar 

Such games involve popular emotion and ^ 

sions of cultural values and ,„,turnl values 

hood. They become public ways of cxliiuuu b 

I liV tlu' 

This pap-r was road at a SJ-'fjlSX "ad l« .'t'''-’ «'>' 
gaalsaJor Vo Los iuegM do la .'<■' Oll..i|>lo,lu, 

Ing Juno 196S. 
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352 and national pride. It is a way for an individual, a group, or 
a people to define its character in public, in the face of the 
world. A team of athletes known for their skill, endurance, 
strength, and speed describes not only themselves but the 
community that nourished them, the culture that applauded 
and sent them out to meet the world in friendly combat, to 
prove themselves worthy of those they represent, winning 
for themselves honors and for tlieir fellows pride and dis- 
tinction. 

The way of man with nature and with his fellows is 
tentative, experimental, playful. Anyone who has watched 
a group of farmers, each armed with a scythe, mow a field 
of hay, or a group of men armed with machetes cutting down 
a field of com, will have recognized that work and play go 
together in the less-mechanized society. It is no accident 
when the Indians in Bolivia dress in their holiday clothes 
and sing their folk songs while working the land for the 
church as their forefathers did in the ancient days of the 
Inca Empire. The work men do jointly, voluntarily, takes the 
form of a rhythmic dance, where the body and spirit are in 
unison and where work and play are the same. When the 
community tills the land together, and the women, dressed 
in the gala dresses, prepare the food to refresh the body, 
they sing the songs that express the emotional satisfaction of 
physical well-being, and the rhythmic pace with which the 
task in hand is being carried forward is akin to play. Through- 
out the ages, the people working the land have both played 
and worked, or worked and played in a kind of ongoing 
rhythm. That is how man mastered the physical world about 
run. ay is almost the essence of life itself for it identifies 
man wit nature. It is a symbolic expression that he belongs 
re ear \ and is part of it. It symbolizes a gladness of being 
nU of a known and identifiable environment. Peo- 

^ identity between them- 

'vithin which they find their 
munitv*^wt ™"'pt>nionship, and their com- 

ty. len p ay, rhythm, song, and work go together and 
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where they are all rolled into the daily rhythm of an ongoing 
community, its members are blessed indeed. Life ^ 
meaningful and its hardships and sorrows become absorbed 
in a total symbolism. In such a world there is no a ienabon, 
no sense of defeat, no lack of will to be part of the group, 
for that is where the meaning, the essence of life is to be 
had. Rhythm, companionship, work, play, and commui^ 
identity go together, and the individual stands insi e e 
group, not outside of it Self-consciousness and person 
bition are almost meaningless, almost nonexistent 
how the great cathedrals of medieval Europe were . 

the hands of anonymous architects and plastic scu p ors. 
is how the great monuments of Indian America 
ated. It was the work of men absorbed in em , 

supernatural and doing the work in common 
rhythm as a symbolic gLe-or it could never have been done 

at all 

It is diHcuIt to xvrite about play because 
ing and timeless. It begiiw at j^®ypp^®i”seems as if life 
life— or, better perhaps, of animal lif • , nnlhronolo- 

and play go together. It is earlier than “ "civiliza- 

gists caU Llture” and has vast outlet 
Ln.” AU one needs to do is watch “ 

puppies tumbling about, ™PP‘"S ^^^er doivn, and 

Other, chasing each other, knocki g watched 

tumbling all over each other. And ^ glimpsed 

groups of children at random 

iU significance. Tliey invent l,,cir heads, 

hide and seek, wrestling, climbi g. laughing- 

yelling, shouting, jumping, fooling. ’ , org.an. 

The whole body is involved, every , Every child 

Energy pours out unstinted an rvjoincd die 

has fallen fifty times, picked himself I co,„panion- 

g.ime. Tills is how they make Iiecomc members 

ship, grow ill strcnglli and sel - • ^jj„„,jinics a lunw 

of groups or gangs Uiat have an i e - • escile- 

and a iLder. And the whole thing is pla>- 
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ment, companionship, loyalty, identity. It is the beginning 
of society, of culture, of civilization— for here they take their 
basic values from each other in play. They acquire honor 
and pride, standards and ambition from each other. They 
acquire their discipline and their character from tlie games 
they play with their companions and from their companions 
in the games they play. 

Without play tliere would be no society— no personality, 
no loyalty, no honor, and no life with one’s kind. These basic ■ 
values are not taught really in school, or by lectures, or by 
admonitions, Tliey arc passed on from cliildren to children, 
from youngsters to youngsters. When the boy or girl is ready 
to go to school, his character has already been shaped by the 
spontaneous free-flowing group activities of the children in 
the yard, the street, and town square, the field. Without pl^iy* 
man would grow— if he grew at all— to be a stiff, unsocial, 
uncommunicative creature who would have no friends, no 
security, and would be incapable of distinguishing between 
ri^t and wrong. The family and the school merely reinforce 
what youngsters learn from each other at play, and men con* 
tinue to play all the time even if half*consciously when they 
are at work. Play is the essence of life for the young and tlie 
old-boxing, swimming, wrestling, running, football, base- 
ball, soccer, checkers, darts, chess, horseshoe throwing— any 
game, all games. 

The free flow of associated relationship, die companion- 
ship in a difficult contest, the natural discipline that a game 
like football or soccer imposes upon the group, defines their 
relations to each other and jointly against the opposing team, 
t provides a special quality of social integrity and nurtures 
a regard for others which helps define man’s place among 


essence of the difference that lies between a good 
society "and a less desirable one is the degree of spontaneity 
,1^. and the group are permitted to retain in 

> »r a y ivcs. The demands of society can be stifling and 
destructive, humiliating and excessive, taking from the indi- 
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vidual the spark of inner joy that can only be had in spon- 
taneity, in the freedom of the body and the spirit to respon 
as the rules of the game require. And all of life is a game 
which terminates only at its end. 

Societies in some ways can be divided or measured in e 
degree of spontaneity. I am not speaking primarily of political 
freedom but of the freedom of the spirit that can only go 
hand in hand with the freedom of the body, of associate 
groups, of the self-imposed rule, or better still o e ^ 
natural to the game. And the game really becomes e itse ^ 
all of it, not just the childrens game of marbles or e oys 
play at basketbaU. It really becomes the game of hvmg a 
ease with your neighbors, of being comfortable m your work, 
of playing the part of an active and good citiz^. 

h many things. It is harmony. It is rhythm. It con- 
tains its own logic. Every game of children or 
an inner logic that sets the rules. It is only a game d Ae 
are followed and Uved by. This is even 
play. Dogs nip at each other though pretending 
and look ferocious. Kittens only pretend to ^ ^ 

tousling over each other. Play carries its own 
siveni, propriety, and rule which aU 

Play i a voluntary activity set “ ‘1, 

players. The order is disciplines, and 

itself. From a certain ang e p y purpose because 

prepares for life but doM so wi ^ P ^ making 

it is a part of and this only as 

the social order ^ not suppressed. The slave gang 

long as the element o pj y ^PP_^ underground 

and the prison is ' note tliat even in a slave 

and denied. But a^ dt spontaneous urge for play, frolic, 
gang even in a p ossion of fun finds its way to 

uninhibited gam ^ ^ ^ Ufe itself stronger 

the surface. slavery. Play, how- 

than Jural v.iluatiom It lias notlring to do will, 

wij^ t^iti^mtli. wisdom, goodness. It is a caleguo’ by itself. 
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S56 Tliough it permeates all of life and all ages and all cultures, 
it cannot be identified or classified with anything else. It is 
unique to life. It exists, and as long as life exists, it prevails. 

It appears and by appearing changes tlie situation, making 
it lighter, easier, allowing for fun, mirth, hilarity, frolic. Play 
can bring buoyancy and joy, but it is none of these. It is an 
activity that manifests itseU with tire living being and must 
be considered part of it. It flourishes most easily where there 
is room for spontaneity, where tire life of man is enveloped 
in a many-sided cultural milieu, where play goes hand in 
hand with art, religion, architecture, music, drama, philoso- 
phy, and literature. The Greek games, the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean, and Isthmian were all part of a total culture, where 
the people were both the spectators and the actors, and where 
the city-state provided for a face-to-face community. 

The humanistic culture of man flourished in the city- 
states of Greece— Athens, Corinth, the city-states of Italy— 
in Genoa, Florence, Venice, and the small German states 
before the days of Bismarck and Hitler. Be that as it may, the 
world of spontaneity and freedom for the human spirit, the 
world of myth, wonder, surprise, and belief where man 
turned faith into a symbolic drama and worship into a game 
that would appease the gods has almost passed away in. those 
parts of the world tliat call themselves modem. It has in these 
parts of the world been substituted by other views of the 
nature of the world and of mans relation to it. It has become 
a world in which there is only room for reason, science, 
accuracy, speed, productivity. Tliis is a situation where man 
aims to control the world rather than abide in it, where he 
interferes with nature in pursuit of his short-term interests 
and does not really know what it does to the total ecological 
environment. Tliere is, in fact, accumulating evidence that 
w lat man is now doing to nature may in the end prove more 
mexorably fatal tlian the atomic bomb itself. In this world 
spontaneity, gaiety, freedom, laughter are substituted for by 
ihgcnce. ambition, anxiety, fear, and insecurity. The spirit 
p ay IS c la enged by the society that science has created 
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and it remains a question whether many can sumve in 
world where every moment has to have its logica exp ana 
tion, where every step is regulated by the compiler, an 
every utterance recorded by sonic hidden, snooping m 
anism in the hand of those who would guide and contro 
direct everyone’s life. Tlie challenge is a 
stakes are human sanity, for sanity and play are i an max 
and can only live together. The challenge to t le spin ‘ 
brought the Olympics into being is also a challenge o - 
eiety of regimentation and the obsession of endless material 

Whir^haractezes our world is enhanced .gu,a^ 

The rules that govern the life of man in o” .’f 
are innumerabl; and are daily being ™ , 

and regulation so seemingly necessary ‘ J^^Tre 

of spoSaneity and play. And man is caught m a bmd where 

he s'eemingly'has no choice. He cannot go 

only go forward at the known risk n^liprwise explain 

leaL to a kind of self-strangulation How o.he.w.to^^^^^^^ 

the revolt of the youth of our tune ro Angeles. They 

to Belgrade.Paris. London. Newjork-a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

are rebelling because e ^ ^ spontane- 

have been siphoned out of 

ity and play life has no me g» 

f inrreasine logic and specialization 
This present but little noticed. Our 

has been of slow grow chaUenge to play in our 

i!;rsumdently and not elfecdvely. It may per- 

haps be incapable “^^''^nv^vears have been characterized 
The last hundred andjl%jca.^_^_ 

byincreasingindu gver-larger bu- 

by uniformU^nff ^ ^P there is also increased 

reaucracy. ,„vcl. a longer life span, and many 

literacy, commu ^g„tion. Certainly they seem 

®rsttd® t the beginning good and desirable. And so they 
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358 were. But perhaps there is a limit. Perhaps we can see a 
point when any further ^owth of these elements in con- 
temporary society will prove harmful or even fatal to human 
well-being and possibly to human survival. 

It is clear that the work-and-play theme that character- 
ized agricultural societies Uirough the ages is not possible in 
the large mechanized factories, mines, and mills. They are 
governed by rule of speed and efficiency, cost and productiv- 
ity, and are completely indifferent to the essential needs of 
human spontaneity and play. So in the large city, the larger 
it becomes, the more crowded and noisy, the less habitable. 
Those who can, flee from it permanently or for a few days a 
week to get back to nature, to the green grass, the birds, the 
frogs, and the grasshoppers; away from the time clock and 
from efficiency. But only a few can escape. This is true of 
all the large cities of the world and they axe increasing in 
size. Where a hundred years ago only about 5 per cent of the 
people of the world lived in urban centers, now in the United 
States only 10 per cent make tlieir living on the land. This 
trend U universal, and the growing urban center is of neces- 
sity crowded and noisy, often dark and sunless, often regi- 
mented, bureaucratic, anonymous. It provides no room for a 
face-to-face society, for the companionship and the comrade- 
ship required for social cohesion and identity out of which 
the game grows and the team is organized. The mass in the 
city can no longer play or participate in playing. It can only 
stand in long lines to find admission to a movie or a tlieater, 
a boxing match— to watch others play, to cheer and shout at 
other people throwing a ball or winning a fight. Or they can 
only sit at home and watch television. These are not ade- 
quate substitutes for what our “civilized" world has lost. Play 
is something wc all need to participate in personally, and a 
life of vicarious parUcipaUon will not do. 

It is true, of course, that in more recent years tlie large 
cities have begun to attempt to meet the challenge of regi- 
mentaUon, Cities have tried to develop parks and play- 
^ grounds, stadiums and amphitheaters where the people can 
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go on Sundays or at night. However except for the park and 
the playgrounds these facilities do not allow the individual 
to play; they only make it possible for him to watch other 
people, if he has the money to pay for the ticket. It is a so 
true that most schools have gymnasiums and playgroun s. 
But again, they are no substitute for the hilarity of a e 
where all the village children ran wild and played, or the 
village green where the entire community turned out to 

dance in the open under tlie sky. tj u »• 

There are many cities and universities in the ^ ^ 

have stadiums that will hold fifty thousand peop e ^ 
course this is tlie difiiculty. The fifty tliousand peop e 
go through the frustration of securing a ticket, stan g m 
line, traveling to the place, and to sit for hours watchmg 
others play— instead of playing themselves. 

The professionalization and 

games of sport inevitable in our oersonal 

difiBculty because they provide a substitute P 

partied don rather than an 

this has happened to orchestras, such 

States there are now over fifty ' Vinnipc hut there 

as the Philadelphia. New York. Boston Sy-^omes. buU^^^^^ 

are fewer people who play professional matter 

almost gone out of existence « ^ ^ the noise 

-the city apartment has no r instrument would 

made by a person a^ts^in the same building, 

be unacceptable to die o have 

OnlyifyoucangotoschooUndm^^^ teachers, can you 
time to practice, and that means a profes- 

become proficient as a „ . for pleasure. The radio, 
sional route, rather .^i„ amuse you. You 

the portable record p r ’ y. yy exercise initiative, why 

need only sit and .ten or watch. W 

possess nne of these days. Only in painting 

even be against i ^ painting, has tlicre been 

and in sculpture, J j initiative. The sale of paints, 

a visible growtli ot pers 
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360 brushes, and paper has become a major commercial enter- 
prise in most modem cities. 

Taken as a whole our industrial society has regimented 
and isolated tlie individual through regularity, system, clock 
punching, responding to the whistle, working a given num- 
ber of hours each day, spending a given number of hours 
traveling to and from work, living in an environment with a 
physical relation to the world which allows for little initiative 
and little spontaneity. Tlie play element in life is stifled or 
disturbed. The restlessness in the world is the by-product of 
the lack of the kind of relaxation and joy that an unregi- 
mented society makes possible. Play belongs with poetry, 
art, philosophy, architecture, the dance, drama and music. 
It requires a spiritual freedom and a spontaneous outpouring 
that men who live in a mechanical universe attuned to ma- 
terial productivity cannot really achieve. 

The pressure of mechanism, efficiency, and regularity is 
so great that in most industrial societies the hours of labor 
have been markedly reduced to eight, to seven, and in some 
cases even to six per day. But this is not tlie answer. The 
people freed from the factory and tlie office or tlie shop do 
not know what to do with their leisure. The city has little 
place for the use of Uicir free time except as spectators. The 
urban setting has not permitted the growth of the innumer- 
able small societies” and fellowships that would be required 
for the spontaneous play-games involving most of the people 
released from their labor after a shortened work day. And, 
unfortunately, in most cities the population has now lost the 
innumerable folk songs, dances, plays, and games that once 
occupied tlie leisure hours of the mass of people— from hand 
carving and knitting to local football and horseshoe throwing. 

\ len I first visited Yucatan in 1923 , 1 watched Governor 
Felipe Corrillo Puerto playing basebaU with some Indians to 
'V om 10 talked in Maya. And when I asked him why he 
was so interested in the game, he replied “people that play 
, will not be slaves and slaves do not play.” This was exactly 
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forty-five years ago. In these years Me-sico has been 
possession of by a cultural, social, economic and po idea 
renaissance. In fact, it is the only country in the wor o 
which this can now be said. The renaissance was made pos- 
sible by the humane spirit of its revolution. I do not ° 

a single person killed for ideological reasons— t loug 
revolution cost a million lives and lasted many b oo y years. 
The revolution united tile people of Me.vico 
It gave them an identity with the tradition o t eir " 
forefathers and a sense of continuity. The Me.vicans w o 
the Ciudad Universitaria could only have been t ose w o 
in the past constructed the pyramids of Teote , 

the new Museum of Anthropology could on y lave 
signed by the heirs of tlie artists who contrive e P 
I ™ ... .. 

people. But when I first saw Mexico City / 
it could not have housed the Olympic Games a ^ 
this year. The changes have not been physica o ’ 
been social, economic, political, cultura , them- 

have given the people of this I®"** “ ancient Greeks 
selves and in their achievements; ® . jjjat they are 

they could say of those who are not A exic profound 

barbarians. For the interesting feature o litera- 

changes visible to the eye in jitjcal life is that 

ture, and poetry, and in the socia an spontaneity, 

they have not been at the cost of the e em ^.^itural variety 
of play, of freedom. There is a ^ „„ tlie walh 

in this land— not just in the frescos jjjts tliat dif- 

or the bnildings in the large cities, u tradition, 

fer from village to village, where unique, tliat have 

and even the language may be oca 

remained free and unregimented. „iracle of a cultural 

One can only hope that this naod^m 
renaissance where men are free ° ways ‘is •*'“ 1""'’“'' 
forms, concepts, and ideas in ^ increase 

imagination will allow, can go 
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362 nomic well-being without losing its spontaneity, its freedom, 
the elements of play and fun so visible in the popular arts 
and in the work of its great artists. The spirit of the Olympic 
Games requires freedom for both the body and the soul and 
an environment where tlic creative play clement in human 
life manifests itself in all facets of men’s relations with each 
other and with nature, and the people of Mexico arc closer 
to that ideal tlian any others in our day. 
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